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Very   Reverend  Samuel  Charles 
Mazzuckelli,  O.  P.* 

By  Most  Reverend  John  Ireland. 


4>   4> 


HENEVER  the  pen  of  the  historian  traces  in  merited 
colorings  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church,  during  the 
middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Michi- 
gan and  in  Wisconsin,  in  Illinois  and  in  Iowa,  a  picture  surely  is 
there  of  singular  beauty  of  characterizati9n,  of  singular  power  of 
inspiration — that  which  delineates  the  personality  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  Samuel  Charles  Mazzuchelli. 

Great  priests,  great  misisonaries  were  at  work  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  marvelous  structure  that  today  is  the  Catholic 

♦Written  as  an  Introduction  to  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Missionary  Apostolic." 
reprinted  with  the  proper  permission  in  "Acta  et  Dicta."  "The  Memoirs" 
—translated  from  the  Italian  by  a  Sister  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Clara  College,  Sinsinawa,  Wisconsin,  is  a  book,  to  be  read  by  all,  who  take 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  North  Middle  States 
of  America.  It  is  a  notable  work,  so  lucid  is  it  in  important  details,  so 
picturesque  in  theme  and  language,  so  vividly  illustrative  of  situations  in 
early  Catholic  missions  through  territories  now  forming  parts  of  the  States 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Orders  for  "The  Memoirs" 
addressed  to  "St.  Clara  College,  Sinsinawa,  Wisconsin,"  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 
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Church  in  the  North  Middle  States  of  the  American  Union.  We 
recall  the  names  of  saints  and  heroes — Baraga  of  Marquette; 
Henni  and  Kundig  of  Milwaukee;  Loras  and  Pelamourgues  of 
Dubuque ;  Cretin,  Galtier  and  Ravoux  of  St.  Paul.  The  list,  how- 
ever, were  not  complete,  did  not  the  reading  repeat  the  name  of 
Mazzuchelli.  Mazzuchelli  was  the  peer  of  the  best  and  the  most 
memorable — the  peer  in  virtues  that  compose  the  great  priest,  in 
deeds  that  brighten  the  passage  of  the  great  missionary. 

More  yet — Mazzuchelli  is  unique  among  the  men  whom  we  ac- 
count as  our  Fathers  in  the  faith — unique  in  this,  that  among 
them  he  was  first  on  the  ground,  first  to  turn  the  plougshare.  Oth- 
ers came  later  to  take  up  the  work  he  had  begun,  to  direct  and 
foster  the  growth  of  what  he  had  planted.  At  his  entrance  into 
his  labors  Mazzuchelli  was  the  solitary  priest,  from  the  waters  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  to  those  of  the  Mississippi  River,  across 
the  wide-spreading  prairies  and  forests  of  Wisconsin  and  of  Iowa. 
Baraga  arrived  at  Arbre  Croche,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Lake 
Michigan,  more  than  a  year  after  Mazzuchelli  and  said  his  first 
mass  on  the  Island  of  Mackinac.  Mazzuchelli  had  plied  his  canoe 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  River  several  years  before  Loras  was  at 
Dubuque,  or  Galtier  in  St.  Paul.  Others  followed  in  his  footsteps ; 
he  had  been  the  pathfinder  in  the  wilderness. 

Priests,  inded,  had  passed  over  the  lands  later  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  Mazzuchelli — but  only  in  a  manner  that  was  transient 
and  desultory.  Jesuit  Fathers  had  been  there,  the  valorous  teach- 
ers of  the  Ottawa,  the  Menominee  and  the  Chippewa:  but  their 
missions  had  ceased  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Since  that  time  priests  were  seen  now  and  then  around  Mackinac 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  around  Galena  and  Prairie  du  Chien ;  but  to 
the  labors  of  none  was  there  given  continuity  of  succession.  The 
first  to  do  the  work  that  was  to  have  permanency  was  Samuel 
Charles  Mazzuchelli. 

Unique,  too,  he  is  under  another  aspect — the  picturesqueness, 
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the  radiance  of  romance  and  poetry,  encircling  his  whole  story, 
from  Milan  in  Italy,  where  he  was  born,  to  Benton,  in  Wisconsin, 
where  he  died. 

A  portrait  of  him  survives — the  only  one.  It  is  that  of  the 
Dominican  novice  in  the  Convent  of  Santa  Sabina,  in  Rome,  about 
the  time  when  he  was  first  dreaming  of  becoming  the  missionary  in 
America.  .  The  high-born  refinement — the  "  signorilita, "  as  his 
own  Italy  would  say — shining  through  it,  the  brightness  of  mind, 
the  placid  resoluteness  of  will,  foretell  the  later  Mazzuchelli,  as 
seen  and  known,  while  hieing  whither  duty  called,  from  wigwam  of 
Indian  to  hut  of  early  pioneer,  from  sacristy  and  altar  to  rostrum 
of  lecture-room  or  hall  of  legislature,  from  converse  with  the  lowly 
and  the  untaught  to  discourse  with  the  brightest  and  the  most 
scholarly — always  the  noble-featured,  the  noble-minded,  the  pic- 
turesque from  innate  grandeur  and  talent,  picturesque  from 
strangeness  and  variety  in  the  situations  through  which  one  duty 
after  another  happened  to  fling  his  presence.  There  is  another 
transcript  of  the  personality  and  the  labors  of  Mazzuchelli — this 
the  more  complete  and  the  more  light-giving — his  "Memoirs,"  in- 
tended to  be  a  simple  narrative  of  work,  year  by  year,  during  the 
early  half  of  his  missionary  career.  None  will  read  the  book  with- 
out seeing  in  the  personality  and  in  the  labors,  themes,  such,  in 
dramatic  power  of  inspiration,  as  pen  of  poet  or  brush  of  painter 
must  love  to  have  discovered. 

Born  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  the  year  1806,  of  a  family  enjoying  not- 
able social  distinction,  Samuel  Charles  Mazzuchelli  was,  in  the 
year  1822,  a  novice  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  in  Rome.  There, 
one  day,  in  the  year  1828,  while  yet  a  subdeacon,  he  listened  to  the 
first  bishop  of  Cincinnati,  Right  Reverend  Edward  Fenwick,  him- 
self a  Dominican,  depicting  the  work  to  be  done  for  God  and  for 
souls  in  the  far-away  regions  of  Western  America.  The  levite  was 
prompt  in  reponse ;  and  soon  afterwards,  under  the  authorization 
of  his  religious  superiors,  he  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River. 
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In  the  year  1830  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood;  and,  a  few 
weeks  later,  he  was  setting  foot  on  the  Island  of  Mackinac,  the 
most  remote  spot  of  the  Diocese  of  Cincinnati  from  which  tidings 
had  been  borne  to  the  ear  of  the  bishop. 

Mackinac  was  picturesque  in  scenery  and  in  story.  The  poet 
was  at  home  on  the  pine-clad  hills,  laved  by  the  waters  of  two 
great  seas,  Huron  and  Michigan.  The  lover  of  tales  of  romance 
found  much  to  charm  fancy.  There  the  hero,  James  Marquette, 
had  repeated  to  the  wild  Ottowa  the  mysteries  of  the  Redemption : 
there  a  wonderful  register  of  baptisms  and  of  mariages  told  of  the 
long-intervaled  visits  of  the  ordained  ministers  of  Christ,  and.  also, 
of  the  pious  sacramental  intervention  of  the  unordained,  when 
none  of  the  former  were  passing  by :  there,  too,  were  the  memories 
of  fierce  war  between  savagery  and  civilization,  between  soldier 
of  France  and  soldier  of  England,  between  soldier  of  England  and 
soldier  of  America. 

To  the  youthful  priest,  however,  how  uninviting,  how  perilous 
the  field  entrusted  to  his  zeal!  Without  experience,  the  sacred 
oils  yet  undried  on  his  hands,  he  stood  alone ;  the  nearest  fellow- 
priest  two  hundred  miles  away;  around  him  a  motley  crowd  of 
Indians,  half-breeds,  hunters  and  traders.  Catholics  by  tradition, 
but,  as  a  consequence  of  long  privation  of  pastoral  care,  ignorant 
of  the  teachings  of  their  faith,  despairingly  lost  to  the  practices  of 
its  precepts.  As  a  further  obstacle  to  the  work  of  the  apostolate 
there  was  on  the  island  a  very  citadel  of  proselytism,  a  school 
opulently  endowed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Board  of  American  Presbyterianism. 

Unaffrighted,  trusting  firmly  in  the  Almighty  God,  Mazzuchelli 
was  quickly  at  work.  The  small  chapel  there  before  his  coming 
— the  sole  home  of  worship  in  the  vast  parish  of  Mackinac,  ex- 
tending from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Mississippi  River — was  put  into 
becoming  shape;  and  a  presbytery  such  as  scant  gifts  from  the 
faithful  allowed  was  constructed.     He  preached  incessantly,  in 
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French  and  in  English:  he  addressed  his  Indian  flock  through 
interpreters:  he  warred  against  proselytizers  by  public  confer- 
ences to  which  replies  were  challenged.  The  spiritual  and  moral 
transformation  among  Catholics  was  profound:  proselytism  was 
silenced:  conversions  from  paganism  and  heresy  were  not  infre- 
quent. Nor  was  Mackinac  the  sole  scene  of  Mazzuchelli's  labors. 
He  sought  for  soul,  northwards  at  Pointe  St.  Ignace,  where  Mar- 
quette was  slumbering  in  an  unknown  grave,  and  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie ;  westward  at  Green  Bay,  in  the  scattered  camps  of  Meno- 
minees  and  of  Winnebagoes,  and  at  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  journeyings  usually  were  in  birch-bark  canoe 
in  summer,  on  snowshoes  in  winter — always  amid  severe  hardships 
when  not  under  imminent  peril  of  life.  At  Green  Bay  he  built  a 
church  of  no  insignificant  proportions  and  opened  the  door  of  a 
Catholic  school — at  the  time  the  only  Catholic  church,  the  only 
Catholic  school,  in  the  whole  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  During  one 
of  his  visits  to  Green  Bay  he  had  the  consolation  of  having  a  large 
class  of  children  and  adults  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation 
from  the  hands  of  the  indefatigable  Bishop  Fenwick.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  bishop,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  Winneba- 
goes. A  catechism  in  their  language  was  prepared  through  the 
aid  of  interpreters,  and  printed,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  weari- 
some journey,  in  Detroit. 

Meanwhile,  other  priests  were  coming  into  northern  Michigan. 
Father  Baraga  was  with  the  Ottawas  at  Arbre  Croche  in  1831,  and 
in  1833  another  pastor  was  appointed  to  Machinac.  The  field  of 
Father  Mazzuchelli  now  was  restricted  to  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin, through  the  whole  of  which  there  was  no  other  to  share  in 
his  ministry. 

During  the  year  1834  and  a  part  of  1835  Mazzuchelli  was  in 
Green  Bay,  from  there  visiting  Menominees  and  Winnebagoes, 
once  going  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  1835  he  was  among  the  work- 
ers in  the  lead  mines  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  and  northwestern 
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Illinois.  Galena  now  became  his  chief  place  of  residence.  He 
was  serving  under  three  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  that  of  Vin- 
cennes  for  Ilinois,  that  of  Detroit  for  Wisconsin,  that  of  St.  Louis 
for  Iowa.  Indians,  half-breeds  and  traders  around  Prarie  du 
Chien,  elsewhere  miners  and  pioneer  land-seekers,  were  the  ele- 
ments constituting  the  widely-scattered  flock.  New  experiences, 
new  conditions  confronted  him :  he  was  equal  to  all  requirements. 

It  was  an  era  or  notable  significance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  Vast  tracts  of  lands  were  purchased  by  the  govenment 
of  the  United  States  from  different  Indian  tribes,  and  declared 
open  to  settlement.  Immigrants  were  rushing  westward  by  the 
tens  of  thousands :  the  wilderness,  as  by  magic,  was  transforming 
itself  into  farms,  villages  and  cities.  Catholics  were  numerous: 
their  spiritual  interests  were  to  be  cared  for:  the  foundations  of 
the  future  of  religion  were  to  be  laid  deep  and  solid.  To  this 
huge  task  one  priest,  sole  and  solitary,  was  giving  contribution — 
Father  Mazzuchelli.  From  the  year  1835  to  the  year  1839  none 
other  was  near  to  lend  countenance  or  help. 

Up  and  down  the  Mississippi  went  his  tireless  peregrinations, 
and  far  back  from  the  river,  eastward  and  westward,  wherever 
cottages  of  settlers  arose  above  ground,  wherever  the  chain  of 
the  surveyor  lent  streets  and  squares  to  nascent  town-sites. 
Churches  were  built  in  Galena,  Dubuque,  Davenport,  Potosi ;  pre- 
parations were  made  for  churches  in  Prairie  du  Chien  and  various 
smaller  places  where  settlers  were  likely  to  congregate.  Mean- 
while, it  was  an  uninterrupted  racing,  summer  and  winter,  to 
points  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  that  sacraments  be  administered, 
that  the  word  of  God  be  heard  by  Catholics  and  non-Catholics. 
It  was  the  mass  and  the  sermon  in  the  shelter  of  the  grove,  beneath 
humble  cabin  roof,  in  schoolhouse  or  village  hall :  it  was  the  dog- 
matic conference  that  Catholics  be  strengthened  in  their  faith,  that 
non-Catholics,  if  not  brought  within  the  fold,  lose  their  prejudices 
and  learn  to  esteem  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens :  now  one  thing, 
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now  another — always  incessant,  tireless  work.  The  only  respite, 
his  only  absence  from  the  field,  was  one  journey  over  snow  and  ice 
to  his  old-time  flock  of  Winnebagoes  and  Menominees,  and  a  visit 
each  year  to  St.  Louis  for  the  spiritual  comforting  of  his  own  soul. 

At  last  his  priestly  loneliness  was  broken :  his  work  as  precur- 
sor and  pathfinder  was  closed.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  April, 
1839,  the  newly-appointed  bishop,  Mathias  Loras,  was  in  Dubuque, 
taking  possession  of  his  see,  making  the  Church  of  St.  Raphael,  built 
by  Father  Mazzuchelli,  a  cathedral — Father  Mazzuchelli,  as  it  was 
his  right,  preaching  the  sermon  of  the  occasion.  Bishop  Loras  had 
with  him  two  priests,  Joseph  Cretin  and  Anthony  Pelamourgues ; 
others  soon  were  to  be  added  to  the  number.  It  was  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  new 
era  in  the  career  of  Father  Mazzuchelli. 

Bishop  Loras  named  as  his  Vicars-General  Father  Mazzuchelli 
and  Father  Cretin — the  former,  as  the  more  conversant  with  the 
language  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  takin  to  himself 
the  task  of  immediate  cooperation  with  the  bishop  in  the  organ- 
ization of  parishes  and  the  erection  of  churches. 

From  Galena,  where  he  continued  his  nominal  home,  Father 
Mazzuchelli 's  peregrinations  were  many  and  far-reaching.  He 
built  a  residence  for  the  bishop  in  Dubuque.  In  Iowa  he  built 
churches  in  Burlington,  Maquoketa,  Iowa  City,  Bloomington  and 
Bellevue;  in  Wisconsin,  churches  in  Shullsburg  and  Sinsinawa. 
In  Galena  he  built  a  second  church  to  take  the  place  of  the  smaller, 
constructed  some  years  previously.  Vicar- general,  he  was  mis- 
sionary-general, going  far  and  wide  in  search  of  the  scattered 
pioneer  for  whom  none  other  was  caring,  to  discover  hearers  to 
whom,  now  in  simple  exhortation,  now  in  stately  conference,  he 
might  break  the  bread  of  divine  truth. 

The  promotion  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors 
won  his  best  energy:  he  advocated  it  by  ready  word  and  loyal 
example.     To  every  good  work,  were  it  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
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he  rushed  his  help.  Everywhere  he  was  the  welcomed  friend.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes,  the  influence  civil  and 
social  which  he  was  permitted  to  exercise,  marked  him  not  only 
as  the  great  priest,  but  also  as  the  great  citizen.  When  the  first 
legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  convened  in  Belmont, 
he  was  the  chaplain  and  was  invited  at  the  opening  session  to  ad- 
dress the  members  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  fidu- 
ciary mandate.  The  first  legislature  of  Iowa  met  in  Burlington : 
he  persuaded  the  Senate  to  hold  its  sessions  in  his  yet  undedicated 
church,  to  the  enhanced  prestige  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and,  no  less, 
to  the  richer  repletion  of  the  parish  treasury.  Singular,  romantic, 
we  well  may  say,  was  the  missionary  career  of  Father  Mazzuchelli, 
in  the  variety  and  the  intensity  of  its  activities,  in  the  achieve- 
ments marking  its  successive  stages. 

Another  era,  this  the  closing,  in  the  career  of  Father  Mazzu- 
chelli, began  in  the  year  1845.  He  was  back  from  his  visit  to 
Milan  and  to  Rome.  Not  a  long  time,  as  we  count  time  by  years, 
had  gone  by  since,  in  1830,  he  first  had  seen  Mackinac,  since  in 
1835  he  first  had  seen  Galena  and  Dubuque.  Meanwhile  how 
wondrous  the  changes !  Now  it  was  the  well-ordered  civilization 
of  the  New  World,  prosperous  today,  ambitious  of  yet  higher  and 
better  things  in  the  near  morrow :  it  was  the  Church,  with  its  tens 
of  thousands  of  disciples,  soon  to  be  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
organized  into  dioceses  and  parishes,  under  the  guidance  of  a  pro- 
portionately numerous  priesthood.  But  with  the  changes  were 
the  new  needs  begotten  of  the  new  conditions.  Those  Father  Maz- 
zuchelli could  not  fail  to  perceive:  resolutely  he  set  himself  to 
provide  the  remedies. 

His  plans  were  three-fold — the  organization  of  a  society  of  spo. 
cially  trained  priests,  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  in  the  ordinary  paro- 
chial work  and  to  reach  out  among  Indian  and  white  populations 
more  extensively  and  more  perse veringly  than  the  single-handed 
diocesan  priest  could  afford  to  do :  the  establishment  of  a  college 
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for  higher  learning  for  young  men :  the  foundation  of  a  religious 
order  of  women  pledged  to  Christian  education  in  whatever  form 
circumstances  might  counsel.  It  was  a  wide  and  far-reaching 
programme — perhaps,  a  too  heavy  draft  on  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings— the  out-gaze  of  the  great  mind,  to  which  the  future 
was  visible  almost  as  the  present. 

A  western  province  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  was  thought  of, 
with  certain  modifications  in  the  existing  rule,  such  as  conditions 
in  a  newly-settled  country  seemed  to  advise.  The  project  went  so 
far  as  to  receive  full  approval  from  the  Superior-General  of  the 
Order  and  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself.  There,  however, 
it  stopped.  It  was  too  premature,  owing  to  the  rarity  in  those 
days  of  vocations  to  the  priesthood. 

The  college  for  young  men  was  begun  under  more  encouraging 
auspices.  Buildings  were  erected  at  Sinsinawa :  Father  Mazzu- 
chelli  was  president  and  chief  teacher:  priests  and  laymen  lent 
his  assistance:  pupils  were  in  goodly  number.  Later,  in  1849, 
with  a  view  to  its  more  assured  permanency,  he  confided  the  col- 
lege to  the  Dominican  Fathers  of  the  Province  of  St.  Joseph,  of 
Somerset,  Ohio.  Under  their  directorship  it  grew  in  efficiency 
and  importance,  and  was  giving  fairest  promise  of  becoming  a 
great  centre  of  Catholic  education,  when,  in  1866,  its  doors  were 
closed,  the  Superior  of  the  Province  being  no  longer  able  to  supply 
the  teachers  required  by  the  constantly-increasing  needs. 

The  third  project  was  the  foundation  of  a  Congregation  of  Sis- 
ters to  serve  in  the  work  of  Catholic  education.  To  this  there 
came  success,  ample  and  enduring.  Today  it  is  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  of  Sinsinawa,  Wisconsin.  Humble  and 
soul-trying  were  the  beginnings,  first  at  Sinsinawa,  later  at  Ben- 
ton. Meanwhile,  however,  a  master  mind  was  tracing  the  outlines 
of  its  growth ;  a  master  hand  was  laying  deep  and  solid  its  founda- 
tion walls ;  courageous  women  were  pouring  into  it  heroic  virtues, 
indomitable  patience  and  self-denial.     In  this  year  of  grace,  1915, 
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the  Congregation  instituted  by  Father  Mazzuchelli  counts  as  its 
membership  nearly  eight  hundred  sisters,  and  amid  its  work  fifty 
schools,  in  fifteen  different  dioceses  of  the  United  States,  with 
pupils  rising  in  number  beyond  the  sixteen  thousand — chief  of 
those  schools,  the  famed  Academy  and  College  of  St.  Clara. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  direction  of  his  college,  in  1849,  Fa- 
ther Mazzuchelli  took  to  himself  the  care  of  the  parish  of  Benton 
and  adjacent  mission  stations.  The  Sisters  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Rosary  opened  at  Benton  a  novitiate  and  a  school. 
What  time  was  spared  from  pastoral  duties  was  devoted  to  the 
Congregation  and  to  its  school.  Father  Mazzuchelli  was  the  ad- 
viser and  the  director ;  and,  when  need  arose,  the  learned  teacher 
in  the  classroom. 

Father  Mazzuchelli  passed  to  Heaven  in  1864 — dying  as  befitted 
his  career — a  martyr  in  the  service  of  souls.  Suddenly  called  to 
the  home  of  a  dying  parishioner,  on  a  cold  wintry  day,  he  had  not 
the  time  to  provide  himself  with  cloak  or  overcoat.  A  severe  chill 
followed,  and  then  a  fatal  pneumonia.  As  his  lips  closed  in  death, 
the  words  in  Latin  were  upon  them :  "How  lovely  are  thy  taber- 
nacles, 0  Lord  of  Hosts!  My  soul  longeth  and  fainteth  for  the 
courts  of  the  Lord. '  * 

Mazzuchelli  was  the  saint.  He  was  the  saint,  immaculate  of  life, 
scrupulous  of  duty,  exquisite  in  tenderness  of  piety — in  every  atti- 
tude the  man  of  God,  his  every  relation  with  fellow-men  revealing 
the  spiritual  lucidity  of  his  inner  soul,  his  every  act  sending  forth 
the  fire  of  love  that  burnt  so  brightly  within  him.  This,  the  testi- 
mony of  all  who  had  known  him,  or  had  known  of  him ;  this  the 
uninterrupted  rippling  of  the  stream  of  tradition  wherever  the 
remembrance  of  him  survives — the  remembrance  surviving  wher- 
ever, even  for  once  his  apostolic  footsteps  had  wended  their 
wearied  way. 

And  what  obstacles  there  were  to  his  saintliness !  We  recall 
the  unparalleled  solitariness  of  his  priesthood,  the  arduousness  of 
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his  labors,  the  uncouthness  and  the  peril  incident  to  his  evangeli- 
zation. He  was  the  youth  of  twenty-four  when  bidden  into  the 
wilderness.  The  nearest  fellow-priest  was  hundreds  of  miles  away 
— savages  and  savage-like  roamers  his  associates,  God  his  sole  prop, 
his  sole  helper  to  sacrifice  and  courage.  Yet  he  never  quivered; 
he  never  failed.  It  is  not  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  torture  of 
his  loneliness.  It  is  pathetic  to  read,  that  when  saying  mass  in 
Indian  hut,  or  under  oak-tree  branches,  he  would  strive  to  buoy 
himself  into  reverence  and  exaltation  of  heart  through  the  memo- 
ries of  the  stately  temples  of  Milan  and  of  Rome,  and  of  the  splen- 
dors of  the  ceremonies  there  symbolical  of  the  sublime  grandeur 
of  the  Christian  faith.  After  Mackinac  and  Green  Bay,  it  was  the 
rude  camp  of  miners  around  Galena  and  Dubuque,  or  the  tent  of 
the  wandering  immigrant — there  again  hundreds  of  miles  from  a 
fellow-priest.  Yet  always  he  was  the  saint.  In  later  years,  genial 
companionship  was  nigher ;  situations  were  more  generous.  But 
there  the  piety,  the  religious  fervor  of  Father  Mazzuchelli  did  not 
grow  in  vigor  of  life ;  it  needed  not  so  to  grow ;  it  was  what  it  al- 
ways had  been.  If  aught  else  it  seemed,  it  was  only  the  softer 
mellowness  of  the  autumn  enriching  the  riadance  of  the  preceding 
spring  and  summer.  -^ 

Mazzuchelli  was  the  missionary.  With  him  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Church,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  was  a  burning  passion. 
It  had  sent  him  in  his  youth  to  the  wilderness,  away  from  so  much 
that  naturally  was  dear,  so  much  that  legitimately  was  alluring. 
It  remained  forceful  into  the  days  of  old  age.  Its  pathways  always 
was  amid  hardships  and  sacrifices.  He  never  sought  surcease. 
Vacation  he  did  not  know.  Once  he  went  back  to  Italy;  twice 
he  visited  his  Dominican  brethren  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky ;  but  im- 
portant matters  connected  with  his  missionary  projects,  not  repose 
or  pleasure,  had  prompted  those  journeyings.  One  business  was 
his — work  for  souls;  to  that  was  given  his  whole  time,  his  whole 
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energy.  His  was  the  device  of  the  Master :  * '  I  am  come  to  cast 
fire  on  the  earth ;  and  what  will  I,  but  that  it  be  kindled. ' ' 

The  zeal  of  Mazzuchelli  was  of  purest  alloy,  luminous  of  unlim- 
ited disinterestedness.  It  was — nothing  for  himself,  everything 
for  God  and  for  souls.  Nothing  else,  he  wrote,  will  commend  to 
Catholics  or  to  non-Catholics,  the  preaching  of  the  Word  so  much 
as  real,  manifest  renunciation  of  self  on  the  part  of  the  preacher. 
Telling  of  his  labors  in  building  churches,  he  makes,  as  a  simple 
matter  of  course,  the  statement  that  every  penny  received  for  his 
own  support,  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  pressing  needs, 
went  into  his  undertakings.  He  always  was  the  poor  man.  His 
human  pride,  he  confesses,  did,  now  and  then,  rebel  against  daily 
dependency  on  the  charity  of  others ;  but  his  spirit  of  evangelical 
poverty  always  won  the  victory.  He  lived  the  poor  man,  he  died 
the  poor  man. 

Mazzuchelli  brought  to  the  service  of  religion  gifts  of  a  high- 
born and  high-nurtured  mind.  His  talents  were  most  varied.  As 
we  follow  him  in  the  wilderness,  we  easily  imagine  what  he  could 
have  been  in  the  centres  of  learning  and  culture  of  his  native  land. 
His  "Memoirs"  gives  sketches  of  his  sermons  and  conferences. 
The  breath  of  thought  astonishes,  as  also  the  correctness  of  ex- 
pression, the  poetry  of  style,  the  tactful  adaptation  of  exposition 
to  the  mentality  of  his  listeners.  Nor  was  scholarship  in  him  lim- 
ited to  matters  the  more  directly  connected  with  religion;  it 
ranged  far  beyond.  No  occasion  met  him  of  which  he  was  not 
the  master ;  no  requirement  made  appeal  to  which  he  was  not  ade- 
quate— in  private  conversation,  on  the  public  rostrum,  in  the  leg- 
islative hall,  in  the  class-room  of  academy  or  college.  He  excelled 
in  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  music,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture. Of  the  churches  and  other  religious  edifices  which  he  built 
he  himself  was  the  architect ;  and,  so  far  as  his  slender  treasuries 
opened  the  way,  the  tracings  of  his  pencil  did  him  no  small  honor. 
A  beautiful  altar  carved  by  his  hands  survives  in  a  chapel  in 
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Dubuque.  Plans  were  not  seldom  drawn  by  him  for  civic  struc- 
tures. He  was  the  architect  of  the  first  court-house  built  in  Ga- 
lena, and  of  the  first  state-house  built  in  the  capital  city  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

Not  for  the  day  only  did  Mazzuchelli  think  and  do.  His  mind 
reached  much  farther  into  the  future.  Reading  his  "Memoirs," 
one  is  astonished  at  his  vision  of  things  to  come.  The  Republic  of 
the  United  States  was  to  be  great  among  the  nations ;  its  western 
fields  were  to  be  the  homes  of  millions ;  villages  were  to  grow  into 
populous  cities.  His  ambition  was  to  see  the  Church  plant  its 
saplings  in  a  manner  that  they  be  the  deeply-rooted  and  wide- 
spreading  trees  of  future  times.  His  counsel  was  to  secure  sites, 
dften  quite  extensive,  for  churches  and  institutions,  where  as  yet 
the  faithful  were  few,  but  where  growth  seemed  imminent.  Plans 
he  would  lay,  or  bid  be  laid,  for  the  increase  of  the  priesthood, 
for  the  formation  of  new  parishes  and  of  new  diocese.  One  of  the 
most  suggestive  chapters  in  the  "Memoirs"  is  that  in  which 
he  pleads  for  the  multiplication  of  dioceses,  most  aptly  noting 
fhat  present  limited  resources  should  not  be  taken  into  account, 
since,  he  adds,  where  a  self-sacrificing  priest  finds  means  to  live 
by,  a  self-sacrificing  bishop  would  not  suffer  frorfi  penury.  No 
better  proof  is  needed  of  his  foresight  than  his  foundation  of  a 
college  at  Sinsinawa  and  of  a  Sisterhood  at  Benton.  At  times  it 
was  said  that  he  counted  too  much  on  the  distant  future.  Be  it 
so ;  better  far  the  mind  that  widens  too  much  the  perspective  than 
that  which  unduly  narrows  it  or  fain  would  hold  it  to  present  lim- 
itations. Perhaps,  too,  he  was  over-trustful  in  believing  that  men 
equal  to  himself  in  vision,  talent  and  self-denial,  were  the  many, 
while  in  fact  they  were  the  very  few.  One  thing  in  his  justifica- 
tion— when  the  future  did  become  the  present,  it  was  plainly  seen 
to  be  what  he  once  had  hoped  it  should  be. 

Mazzuchelli  understood  with  singular  clearness  the  principles 
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of  American  law  and  life,  and  conformed  himself  to  them  in  heart- 
felt loyalty.  There  lay  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  influence 
allowed  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  classes,  and  of  the  remark- 
able success  with  which  his  ministry  was  rewarded.  He  was  a 
foreigner  by  birth  and  education;  situations  in  his  native  Italy 
were  much  the  antipodes  of  those  in  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
Yet  he  was  the  American  to  the  core  of  his  heart,  to  the  tip  of  his 
finger.  He  understood  America;  he  loved  America.  A  chapter 
in  his  "Memoirs,"  notable  for  its  correctness  of  thought  and  its 
lucidity  of  exposition,  is  that  which  bears  on  the  mutual  relations 
of  Church  and  State  in  the  American  Republic.  As  he  wrote  of 
those  relations  so  he  interpreted  them  in  practical  life — seeking 
under  the  laws  of  the  land  no  privileges,  sternly,  however,  de- 
manding the  rights  they  guaranteed. 

With  all  else  there  went  in  Mazzuchelli  under  all  circumstances 
the  refinement  of  social  urbanity,  the  winsomeness  of  courtly  man- 
ner, indicative  of  the  thorough  gentleman.  His  presence  was  a 
charm ;  his  every  attitude  was  magnetic  of  attractiveness. 

Mazzuchelli  was  to  the  end  the  priest  and  missionary.  Once, 
certainly,  if  not  oftener,  the  higher  office  of  the  episcopate  was 
within  his  reach ;  his  humility  and  fear  of  responsibility  led  him 
to  repel  it.  A  letter  he  addressed  in  1850  to  Bishop  Loras  is  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  College  of  Dubuque.  In  this  letter 
he  writes :  "My  present  situation  (in  Benton)  is  more  pleasing  to 
me  than  any  I  have  had  before  in  America,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  sacrifice  to  leave  it  even  for  a  bishopric.  ...  To  live 
retired  and  unknown  to  the  world  is  a  great  happiness.  .  .  . 
If  the  Lord  is  not  very  much  displeased  with  me,  he  will  permit 
me  to  work  in  oblivion  before  the  world  and  enable  me  to  know 
him  more  and  more.     Amen." 

A  great  man,  a  great  priest,  passed  across  our  land  in  the  per- 
son of  the  pioneer  missionary — Samuel  Charles  Mazzuchelli.  His 
name  will  always  be  cherished  in  fondness  and  gratitude. 
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Better  than  what  other  pen  may  write  of  him  is  the  tracing  of 
Samuel  Charles  Mazzuchelli 's  own  pen. 

I  speak  of  the  book — ''Memoirs,  Historical  and  Edifying,  of  a 
Missionary  Apostolic  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  among  Tribes  of 
Savages,  and  among  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  the  United 
States  of  America." 

The  book  was  originally  written  in  Italian,  and  printed  in  Milan, 
in  the  year  1844,  during  the  visit  of  Father  Mazzuchelli  to  his 
native  land.  It  was  his  duty  to  give  to  his  superiors  in  Rome  a 
faithful  account  of  his  journeyings  and  doings  in  far-off  regions, 
and  it  was  also  his  wish  to  awaken  an  interest  in  his  field  of  labor 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  it  missionaries  and  financial  help. 
Both  purposes  were  served  by  the  story  of  his  work.  It  must  ap- 
pear strange  that  this  volume  has  remained  until  now  hidden  from 
the  American  public — so  valuable  it  is  as  a  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  America,  so  alluring  otherwise  in  theme  and 
in  form.  At  last  it  has  found  a  translator — a  member  of  the  Dom- 
inican Sisterhood  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Rosary  of  Sin- 
sinawa.  To  this  talented  and  industrious  woman  Americans, 
American  Catholics  particularly,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  sole  regret  the  volume  evokes  as  we  turn  over  his  pages  is 
that  it  did  not  have  a  successor  in  another  volume  fjom  the  pen  of 
its  author,  Mazzuchelli,  giving  the  narrative  of  his  life  and  labors 
subsequent  to  the  year  of  1844. 

The  ''Memoirs"  comes  as  the  voice,  veracious  and  musical,  of 
the  long  ago,  telling  of  our  early  apostles,  how  they  lived  and 
wrought,  how  they  built  and  planted  in  order  to  leave  to  us  the 
heritage  that  today  is  our  joy  and  our  pride. 

It  is  a  picture,  in  absolute  faithfulness,  of  Father  Mazzuchelli 
and  of  his  work;  consequently  a  picture  of  entrancing  beauty. 
No  other  pen  than  his  own  could  have  traced,  in  their  every  linea- 
ment, his  personality  and  his  work ;  none  other  could  have  known 
Mm  so  well  as  he  was  known  to  himself.  None  other  could  have 
made  the  picture  so  beautiful ;  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  reali- 
ties were  to  lessen  their  splendor ;  none  other  could  have  been  so 
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careful  to  forbid  the  attempt.  In  writing  he  was  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  self.  Nowhere  in  the  book  is  his  name  seen,  not  even  on 
the  title-page.  He  is  simply  the  ''Priest,"  the  ''Missionary." 
The  book  is  altogether  impersonal.  The  reader,  not  otherwise  in- 
formed of  its  authorship,  might  well  question  who  the  hero  is  of 
whom  discourse  is  held. 

As  a  historical  document  the  ' '  Memoirs  "  is  of  exceptional  value. 
It  tells  of  a  wide  region  of  territory — from  the  waters  of  Huron 
to  those  of  the  Misissippi  and  the  Des  Moines — exactly  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  its  wilderness  and  of  its  first  entrance  into  civiliza- 
tion. The  populations  that  tenanted  its  forests  and  prairies — 
the  Ottawa,  the  Menominee  and  the  Winnebago,  the  fur-gatherer 
and  the  trader,  the  incoming  land-seeker  and  the  town-builder — 
rise  from  its  pages  in  full  native  vividness.  The  reader  is  brought 
into  immediate  touch  with  them,  made  to  mingle  in  their  daily 
doings  and  manner  of  life.  It  is  precise  and  exact  in  dates  of 
years  and  of  months,  in  descriptions  of  men  and  of  events. 

As  we  should  have  expected,  the  chief  theme  is  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  missionary — the  hardship  it  imposed,  the  hopes  it  begot, 
the  virtues  of  soul  it  exacted  and  embellished.  But  the  general 
civic  and  social  life  is  not  overlooked.  The  writer  was  a  keen 
observer  of  incidents  of  every  nature,  and  a  faithful  narrator  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  Few,  indeed,  were  the  incidents  in  which 
he  himself  was  not  a  sharer,  as  priest  or  as  citizen,  and  in  describ- 
ing himself  he  describes  the  several  current  activities  of  his  time. 
No  fervent  student  of  American  history  will  be  without  a  copy  of 
the  "Memoirs"  on  the  shelves  of  his  library-room. 

The  translation  of  the  "Memoirs"  from  Italian  into  English 
merits  high  praise.  It  evidences  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
two  languages.  It  has  the  primary  quality  of  every  valuable 
translation — it  is  faithful  to  the  original,  in  meaning  of  words,  in 
poetic  flow  of  diction  and,  what  is  of  no  lesser  importance,  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  English  reader  in  a  literary  style  that  is  always 
correct  and  graceful. 


The   ProJ)hecy. 


AddriCss  by  Bishop  Thomas  O'Gorman  D^uverEd  at  the 

Biennial  Meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society, 

January  23,  1903. 


(Jk^  AM  well  pleased  and  highly  honored  to  have  been  invited 
j||  to  this  first  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
Vf  V  Every  state  in  the  Union  has  a  society  of  this  kind,  to  pre- 
serve and  hand  down  to  future  generations,  in  authentic  form  and 
shape,  the  deeds  and  events  of  its  origin  and  progress.  Those 
who  come  after  us  are  entitled  to  know  who  and  what  were  their 
predecessors,  when  and  how  the  state  came  into  being,  by  what 
means  it  expanded  and  grew,  what  share  it  took  in  the  progress 
of  the  nation,  in  the  civil,  military,  industrial,  agricultural  and 
religious  life  of  the  republic. 

Now  all  this  should  be  set  down  in  an  authoritative  manner,  in 
records  that  are  genuine  and  incontrovertible.  Any  one  who  has 
looked  into  the  history  of  the  past  has  often  become  painfully 
aware  how  difficult  it  is,  in  the  absence  of  undoubted  records,  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  events;  how  hearsay  and  gossip  and  the  tales 
of  fiction  writers  gradually  grow  into  myths  and  legends  that 
tradition  raises  and  consecrates  into  fact.  Is  not  the  larger  part 
of  the  historian's  work  in  many  lines  to  undo  all  this,  to  deny 
what  has  passed  as  true  history,  before  he  can  set  about  building 
up  on  surer  foundations  the  real  structure  of  facts?  These  con- 
siderations are  especially  true  of  the  origins  and  beginnings  of 
institutions  and  states.    It  is  a  strange  occurrence  that  today  we 

♦This  paper  will  be  followed  by  another  article  entitled  "Fulfilment  of 
the  Prophecy"  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Acta  et  Dicta. 
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have  to  revise  many  of  our  notions  as  to  the  earliest  ages  of  man- 
kind, because  we  are  getting  at  the  truth  as  recorded  in  the  libra- 
ries that  are  being  unearthed  in  Chaldea,  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
and  Egypt. 

It  is  the  purpose  and  duty  of  the  Historical  Society  to  preserve 
the  records  of  the  history  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  high  time  that 
it  was  established,  and  yet  it  was  not  too  late.  Many  of  the  early 
settlers  and  founders  of  this  commonwealth  are  still  alive  to  give 
us  the  truth  about  our  beginnings,  and  the  truth  will  be  found — 
if  not  by  us,  surely  by  our  followers — to  be  stranger  than  fiction. 
What  has  been  done  already  in  this  line  by  the  review  conducted 
by  Mr.  Robinson  deserves  highest  commendation.  However,  this 
work  of  preserving  our  history  should  not  be  left  to  the  labors  and 
resources  of  one  man,  or  to  any  set  of  private  individuals.  It  is 
of  general  interest ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commonwealth  to  aid  and 
foster  it  by  such  financial  aid  as  the  importance  of  the  work  re- 
quires. 

Technically  the  history  of  South  Dakota  would  begin  at  the 
date  of  its  admission  as  a  state  into  the  Union.  But  previously 
to  that  it  existed  jointly  with  North  Dakota  in  the  Territory  of 
Dakota.  It  has,  then,  a  second  chapter,  its  territorial  existence. 
But,  still  ascending  the  stream,  we  shall  find  that  it  formed  part 
of  other  states  and  territories  before  becoming  one  itself,  until 
we  reach  the  date  1803,  when  a  part  of  Louisiana,  it  became  part 
of  the  United  States.  All  this  period  from  its  formation  as  a  ter- 
ritory up  to  its  passage  from  French  to  American  domination, 
makes  another  chapter  in  its  history,  its  embryonic  life,  so  to 
speak,  awaiting  birth  into  the  American  republic.  Then  comes 
another  chapter,  that  long,  dim  period  under  Spanish  domination, 
when  all  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  owed  al- 
legiance to  the  crown  of  Spain — a  period  during  which  there  is 
very  little  to  say  about  South  Dakota,  and  what  little  there  is  I 
intend  to  tell  you  now. 
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But  before  going  on  to  that  subject,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
the  place  of  South  Dakota  in  the  coming  Louisiana  Purchase  fair 
in  St.  Louis.  Undoubtedly  we  should  be  represented  there,  and 
in  a  manner  creditable  to  our  prosperous  condition  and  our 
growing  assurances.  Not  only  have  we  much  to  show  in  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  lines  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  the 
country,  but,  being  part  of  that  famous  annexation  to  the  Ameri- 
can republic,  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  be  on  exhibition  in  the 
fair  that  commemorates  its  first  centenary.  I  trust  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  will  be  generous  and  worthy  of  the 
state  whose  per  capita  annual  revenue  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
in  the  Union. 

I  have  said  that  before  the  purchase  what  is  now  South  Dakota 
was  under  Spanish  dominion.  The  French  held  New  Orleans  and 
some  territory  to  the  east  of  it.  But  the  Mississippi  river  was 
the  boundary  line  between  Spanish  and  French  possessions,  and 
all  territory  west  of  the  river  was,  in  theory  at  least,  Spanish 
until  a  very  short  time  before  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  when  that 
territory  west  of  the  river  passed  for  a  very  short  while  to  France, 
from  whom  the  purchase  was  made  by  President  Jefferson.  From 
the  day  Spain  occupied  Mexico  until  the  relinquishuLent  to  France, 
that  is  for  about  three  hundred  years,  all  of  the  land  west  of  the 
river  was  Spanish  territory.  I  have  said  at  least  in  theory,  for 
practically  during  the  eighteenth  century  French  voyageurs  from 
New  Orleans  traveled  up  the  Missouri  river  as  high,  I  should 
judge,  as  the  present  Omaha,  and  traveled  up  rivers  coming  into 
the  Mississippi  from  the  west  as  far  north  and  inland  as  the  pres- 
ent Mankato.  Also  French  voyageurs  from  Canada,  pushing  be- 
yond Lake  Superior  into  what  is  now  Minnesota  and  Manitoba, 
explored  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Such  explorations 
were  really  an  infringement  on  Spanish  rights,  since  Spain 
claimed  everything  west  of  the  Mississippi.  However,  the  inter- 
esting question  for  us  is,  did  Spaniards  or  did  Frenchmen  at  any 
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time  from  1500  to  1800  reach  our  state,  or  how  near  did  they  come 
to  it? 

As  to  the  Spaniards,  the  answer  must  be,  considering  the  evi- 
dence at  hand,  that  they  did  not  reach  so  far  north  as  this,  though 
the  tribes  that  then  occupied  our  state  knew  of  the  strange  white 
men  to  the  south  and  did  come  in  contact  with  them.  Often  the 
pursuit  of  the  buffalo  may  have  taken  our  northern  Indians 
through  Nebraska  and  Kansas  clear  to  the  border  of  the  homes 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  horses  of  the 
Spaniards  and  various  utensils  of  European  manufacture,  whether 
by  purchase  or  by  pilfering,  made  their  way  into  our  regions.  In 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  band  of  Indians 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rockies  known  to  the  Sioux  and 
the  Canadian  voyageurs  by  the  name  of  Gens  des  Chevaux,  the 
people  of  the  horses,  which  animals  had  come  to  them  from  white 
men  in  the  south.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  as  our  north- 
ern Indians  pursued  the  buffalo  as  far  south  as  New  Mexico,  so 
also  the  southern  or  Pueblo  Indians  were  wont  to  come  as  far 
north  as  South  Dakota  in  search  of  the  peculiar  red  stone  at 
Pipestone,  then  owned,  or  if  not  owned,  surrounded  by  the  Yank- 
tons,  which  name  was  translated  by  the  Canadian  voyageurs  ' '  The 
people  of  the  red  stone  quarry."  By  such  means  was  there  con- 
tact between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  who  lived  in  South 
Dakota. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Spanish  explorers  set  foot  on  the 
prairies  of  our  state.  In  1540  Coronado  with  300  Spaniards 
started  northward  from  Mexico.  According  to  Bandelier  he  came 
as  far  as  the  center  of  Kansas;  according  to  Bancroft  as  far  as 
the  boundary  line  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  That  is  as  far 
north  as  the  Spaniards  reached,  at  least  I  have  never  come  across 
any  evidence  that  would  justify  the  assertion  that  they  had 
reached  South  Dakota. 

Now  as  to  the  French.    There  are  two  expeditions,  one  of  which 
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came  very  close  to  South  Dakota,  and  the  other  touched  a  point 
in  South  Dakota  not  very  far  from  the  spot  where  we  are  now 
assembled. 

The  first  expedition  was  led  by  LeSueur,  one  of  the  boldest  of 
Canadian  explorers,  who  has  had  his  memory  honored  and  im- 
mortalized by  the  state  of  Minnesota,  where  a  county  and  a 
thriving  town  bear  his  name.  As  early  as  1695  he  had  estab- 
lished a  post  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  had  gone  up  the  Min- 
nesota river,  which  he  named  St.  Peter,  a  name  the  river  retained 
up  to  a  very  late  date,  in  search  of  a  copper  mine  he  had  heard 
of  from  the  Sioux  Indians.  Five  years  later,  having  meanwhile 
obtained  a  royal  grant  to  work  his  mine,  he  started  from  New 
Orleans  with  twenty  men  and  some  Indian  guides,  with  the  in- 
tention of  forming  a  post  near  the  mine.  Just  think  of  the  long 
voyage  in  canoes  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  point  where  now  stands 
Fort  Snelling,  the  confluence  of  the  Minnesota  and  the  Mississippi ; 
then  up  the  Minnesota  to  its  confluence  with  the  Blue  Earth  river, 
the  present  site  of  Mankato.  Here  he  built  a  stockade,  which  he 
named  after  a  royal  officer  of  the  French  colony.  Fort  THuillier. 
This  was  in  October,  1701.  Here  he  wintered.  In  May  he  loaded 
his  boats  with  4,000  pounds  of  his  mineral  and  started  for  New 
Orleans.  He  never  returned,  and  the  Sioux  drove  off  his  men  and 
the  fort  was  abandoned.  The  mineral  was  simply  green  colored 
earth. 

Winsor,  the  Mississippi  basin,  reproduces  two  maps,  one  of  1702, 
the  other  of  1763,  both  of  which  mark  a  route  from  LeSueur 's  mine 
westward  to  the  Missouri.  In  the  first  the  route  is  named  "In- 
dian track,"  and  in  the  second  "French  route  to  the  west."  Of 
course  these  maps  are  imperfect,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
routes  struck  the  Missouri  at  some  point  within  the  state,  and 
the  conclusion  is  very  probable  that  French  voyageurs  from  Le 
Sueur's  fort  did  cross  South  Dakota  as  far  as  the  Missouri  river. 
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The  account  of  the  expedition,  made  by  him  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, leaves  no  doubt  that  during  his  stay  on  the  Blue  Earth  river, 
LeSueur  held  intercourse  with  the  South  Dakota  Indians,  and 
that  his  men  went  west  to  the  prairies  occupied  by  them.  I  won- 
der if  ever  investigation  has  been  made  along  the  banks  of  that 
river  to  discover  the  exact  location  of  the  fort.  Remains  of  some 
kind  might  possibly  be  found  that  would  enrich  the  historical 
collection  of  Minnesota. 

The  other  French  expedition  which  I  mentioned  was  that  of 
Verendrye  in  1742;  this  one  has  a  much  greater  interest  for  us. 
It  came  from  Quebec  and  by  order  of  the  French  administration 
there,  whereas  the  LeSueur  expedition  of  which  I  have  just  spoken 
came  from  New  Orleans.  The  purpose  of  the  Verendrye  expedi- 
tion— like  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark  sixty  years  later — was  to  dis- 
cover the  western  sea — the  Pacific — rumors  and  vague  descrip- 
tions of  which  they  had  gathered  from  the  western  tribes  around 
the  Great  Lakes.  However,  the  purpose  does  not  interest  us  so 
much  as  the  journey  westward,  and  especially  the  return  journey; 
for  it  is  on  the  return  that  the  Verendrye  expedition  came  to  and 
remained  some  days  in  South  Dakota. 

Gradually  the  French  had  extended  their  line  of  posts  along 
the  northern  waterways  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Manitoba,  where 
their  most  western  stockade  was  called  Fort  De  la  Reine.  It  was 
from  this  point  that  the  two  Verendrye  brothers  started  in  April, 
1742,  to  find  the  Pacific.  According  to  Winsor  they  arrived  Jan- 
uary 1,  1743,  as  far  as  the  Big  Horn  range,  an  outlying  buttress 
of  the  Rockies,  about  100  miles  east  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
went  no  farther.  According  to  a  later  study  the  explorers  went 
no  further  than  the  Black  Hills.  Beyond  them  lay  800  miles  of 
mountains  and  declivity  stretching  to  the  coveted  sea.  Parkman 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  they  may  have  pushed  beyond  the  Big 
Horn  range  and  reached  a  point  on  the  Snake  river.  Another  his- 
torian thinks  they  may  have  reached  the  site  of  Helena,  Mont. 
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The  descriptions  the  explorers  give  in  their  account  are  too  vague 
for  exact  geographical  verification.  At  any  rate  they  turned 
homeward  without  finding  the  object  of  their  search. 

Now,  here  is  where  we  come  in.  The  direction  they  took  and  the 
time  it  took  them  to  travel  brought  them  within  two  days'  march 
of  Pierre,  within  one  day's  trip  with  a  fair  team.  Here  are  the 
words  of  their  account:  "We  arrived  the  15th  of  March  among 
the  band  of  the  Little  Cherry,  who,  where  we  found  them,  were 
two  days'  march  from  their  camp  on  the  Missouri.  We  left  them 
on  the  2d  of  April  to  their  great  regret."  Traveling  north  and 
northwest  they  arrived  May  18th  at  the  village  of  the  Mandans, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Fort 
Berthold  in  North  Dakota.  Now  Fort  Bethold  is  northwest  of 
Pierre  about  240  miles.  According  to  their  account  they  did  not 
go  in  a  straight  line,  but  sometimes  they  headed  north,  now  east, 
and  then  again  northwest.  They  were  forty-five  days  on  the  trip 
from  the  point  on  the  Missouri  where  they  stayed  with  the  Little 
Cherry  people  to  Fort  Berthold.  Thence  they  made  their  way  to 
Manitoba. 

Not  far  from  here  is  Cherry  Creek.  Bands  of  Indians  then,  as 
now,  often  took  their  name  from  some  physical  feature  of  the 
country  they  inhabited.  Les  Gens  de  la  Petite  Cerise  is  the  French 
name  given  in  the  account,  the  band  of  the  Little  Cherry.  I  be- 
lieve they  were  a  band  of  Sioux  who  lived  along  Cherry  Creek, 
and  also  had  an  encampment  on  the  Missouri.  Cherry  creek 
empties  into  the  Cheyenne  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Missouri, 
and  the  Cheyenne  empties  into  the  Missouri  about  thirty  miles 
from  Pierre.  Somewhere  between  Fort  Bennett  and  Fort  Pierre 
was  that  camp  of  the  Little  Cherry  Indians  where  the  Verendrye 
expeditions  rested  awhile.  Some  day  or  other  the  exact  spot  may 
be  found,  for  in  the  account  I  read :  ' '  On  an  eminence,  near  the 
fort  (camp),  I  placed  a  leaden  plate  engraved  with  the  arms  and 
inscription  of  the  king  and  some  stones  in  shape  of  a  pyramid  in 
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honor  of  the  general."  What  a  find  that  would  be  for  Mr.  Rob- 
inson and  the  Historical  Society !  A  good  reward  should  be  prom- 
ised to  the  finder.  I  do  not  know  if  historical  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing counts  for  anything  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  Pierre  as  the 
capital.  But  surely  the  most  historical  spot  in  the  state  is  right 
here,  or  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  that  leaden  plate  were  unearthed  before  November,  1904, 
my  historical  bent  would  compel  me  to  vote  for  Pierre.  Well, 
strange  and  unexpected  events  may  happen  before  that  fateful 
date  to  shape  the  vote  of  the  state ;  and  perhaps  so  strange  and 
unexpected  an  event  as  the  finding  of  that  leaden  plate  may  come 
to  pass. 

I  fear  I  have  tired  out  your  kind  patience.  My  first  intention 
was  to  speak  tonight  of  Father  DeSmet,  who  has  left  his  name  to 
a  famous  mine  in  the  Black  Hills  and  to  a  prosperous  town  in 
eastern  South  Dakota,  and  who  was  the  first  Catholic  priest  who 
taught  Christianity  to  the  Indians  in  our  state.  I  reserve  that 
subject  for  some  future  occasion.  I  have  been  tempted  away  from 
my  first  intention  by  the  wish  to  tell  you  of  those  earlier  explor- 
ations within  the  borders  of  our  state  before  the  American  re- 
public had  gained  independence  and  had  set  up  as  a  nation  in  the 
world.  The  subject  I  have  treated  tonight  gives  us  greater  age 
and  antiquity  in  recorded  history  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
and  makes  us  part  of  that  great  romantic  drama  of  conquest  and 
exploration,  enacted  on  this  continent  by  Spain  and  France  es- 
pecially, before  our  birth  as  a  nation  and  long  before  our  birth  as 
a  state.  I  know  nothing  more  entrancing  in  history  than  that 
drama,  as  it  unrolls  its  stirring  phases  beneath  the  pen  of  a  Ban- 
croft or  a  Parkman.  From  the  day  that  Champlain,  in  the  year 
1608,  planted  on  the  rocky  eminence  of  Quebec  his  small  colony  of 
adventurers,  French  missionary  and  explorer  steadily  made  their 
way  in  canoes  on  the  rivers,  lakes  and  upland  streams  that  reach 
into  the  heart  of  this  northern  continent,  until  we  find  them  right 
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here  on  the  banks  of  this  river  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Rockies. 

An  adventurous  race,  a  courageous  and  fearless  kind  of  men, 
who  braved  incredible  hardships — in  search  of  wealth  if  you  look 
only  at  the  fur  trader — in  search  of  souls  if  you  look  at  the  mis- 
sionary. I  could  not  give  them  higher  praise  than  has  been  given 
by  Bancroft  and  Parkman.  Says  Parkman:  "The  priest  and 
the  soldier  went  hand  in  hand.  The  cross  and  the  Fleur  de  Lis 
were  planted  side  by  side.  Long  in  advance  of  the  settlement  at 
Plymouth  French  Christianity  was  actively  and  beneficently  busy 
among  the  savages  of  Maine,  among  the  Hurons  of  Ontario,  among 
the  fierce  Iroquois  of  New  York,  among  the  untutored  tribes  on 
Lake  Huron. "  "  Thus, ' '  writes  Bancroft,  ' '  did  the  religious  zeal 
of  the  French  bear  the  cross  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary  and  the 
confines  of  Lake  Superior,  and  look  wistfully  towards  the  home 
of  the  Sioux  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  before  the  New  Eng- 
land Eliot  had  addressed  the  tribe  of  Indians  that  dwelt  within 
six  miles  of  Boston  harbor." 

To  these  French  explorers  and  missionaries  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  as  time  goes  on,  America 
is  acknowledging  more  and  more  that  debt,  and  that  our  his- 
torians are  repaying  it  with  historical  gratitude.  No,  we  cannot 
and  we  do  not  want  to  get  away  from  those  French  antecedents. 
The  very  name  of  your  city  is  a  testimony  unto  them,  whether  or 
no  it  remains  the  premier  city  of  the  state. 
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Milwaukee)  ;  Shea,  The  Hierarchy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1886)  ;  Reuss,  Biograph- 
ical Cyclopedia  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  the  United  States 
(Milwaukee,  1898)  ;  Hoffmann,  St.  John's  University  (CoUege- 
ville,  1907) ;  Acta  et  Dicta  (St.  Paul,  1907-11) ;  Upham,  Minne- 
sota in  three  centuries,  vol.  1  (St.  Paul,  1908)  ;  Folwell,  Minne- 
sota, the  North  Star  State  (Boston,  New  York,  1908)  ;  Williams, 
A  History  of  the  City  of  St.  Paul  (St.  Paul,  1876) ;  Castle,  His- 
tory of  St.  Paul  and  Vicinity  (Chicago  and  New  York,  1912). 

When  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul  was  created,  the  region  under  its 
jurisdiction  comprised  an  area  of  some  166,000  square  miles,  i.  e. 
all  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  such  as  it  was  established  by 
act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1849.  Said  Territory  embraced  not 
only  what  is  now  the  state  of  Minnesota,  but  also  those  parts  of 
the  two  Dakotas,  which  are  to  the  east  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
White  Earth  rivers.  Thus  constituted  it  consisted  of  two  parts : 
a  larger  western,  and  a  smaller  eastern.  The  western  part  ex- 
tended to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  of  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  same  river  northward  to  the 
international  boundary.  This  section  formerly  was  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Iowa,  and  originally  of  what  is  known  as  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Napoleon  I.  in 
1803.    The  smaller  eastern  part  was  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi 
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and  of  the  above  mentioned  line  as  far  as  the  present  state  line 
in  the  northeastern  corner  and  along  the  St.  Croix  river.  This 
section  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Wisconsin  territory,  and  origi- 
nally of  the  Northwest  territory  created  by  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Such  were,  at  the  beginning,  the  boundaries  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Paul,  which  was  made  up  of  two  sections,  just  like  the  Territory 
of  Minnesota;  the  larger,  western,  was  detached  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  diocese  of  Dubuque,  and  the  smaller,  eastern,  from 
that  of  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee.  In  the  course  of  time  the  area 
was  reduced,  and  parts  of  it  were  assigned  to  other  jurisdictions. 
Thus  by  the  creation  of  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Northern  Min- 
nesota, February  12,  1875,  the  entire  northern  section  was  taken 
away;  by  the  creation  of  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Dakota,  Au- 
gust 12,  1879,  all  that  part  lying  west  of  the  present  western  state 
line  of  Minnesota  was  cut  off ;  and  finally  by  the  establishment  of 
the  diocese  of  Winona,  October  3,  1889,  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  of  Minnesota  was  made  a  new  ecclesiastical  circumscription. 
At  present  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archdiocese 
of  St,  Paul  covers  an  area  of  15,233  square  miles,  which  stretches 
across  the  state  of  Minnesota  from  east  to  west,  occupies  about 
the  center  of  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  and  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing counties:  Ramsey,  Hennepin,  Washington,  Chisago, 
Anoka,  Dakota,  Scott,  Wright,  Rice,  LeSueur,  Carver,  Nicollet, 
Sibley,  McLeod,  Meeker,  Redwood,  Renville,  Kandiyohi,  Lyon, 
Lincoln,  Yellow  Medicine,  Lac-Qui-Parle,  Chippewa,  Swift,  Good- 
hue, Big  Stone,  and  Brown. 

During  the  days,  from  the  5th  to  the  13th  of  May,  1849,  the  7th 
provincial  council  was  held  in  Baltimore,  presided  over  by  the 
metropolitan  of  that  see,  the  Most  Reverend  Samuel  Ecclleston. 
Several  distinguished  ecclesiastics  from  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  shared  in  its  deliberations;  among  them  were  the 
Right  Reverend  Matthias  Loras,  bishop  of  Dubuque,  the  Right 
Reverend  John  Martin  Henni,  bishop  of  Milwaukee,  the  Reverend 
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Anthony  Pelamourgues,  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Dubuque  anc^ 
pioneer  missionary  of  the  city  of  Davenport,  and  the  Reverend 
Michael  Heiss,  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  La  Crosse  and  archbishop  of  Milwaukee.  It  was  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  suggestions  of  these  men,  well  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  in  the  west  and  filled  with  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
religion,  that'  the  council  in  one  of  its  meetings  resolved  upon 
petitioning  the  Holy  See  for  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  nascent  city  of  St.  Paul.  The  resolution  was  carried  into 
effect,  and  letters  with  an  appropriate  petition  were  sent  to 
Rome;  but  for  over  a  year  no  action  was  taken  on  it.  His  Emi- 
nence, Cardinal  Fransoni,  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Propaganda,  in  his  answer,  dated  August  9,  1850,  explains  the 
reason  for  the  delay.  A  very  severe  tempest  (gravissima  tem- 
pestas),  he  says,  afflicted  the  church  of  Rome  at  that  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  city  of  Rome  was  then  in  the  throes  of  a  revolu- 
tion, the  papal  government  was  overthrown.  Pope  Pius  IX.  (1846- 
78)  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  seek  safety  in  the  city  of  Gaeta  in 
the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  arrived  November 
24,  1848 ;  it  was  not  until  April  12,  1850,  that  he  was  able  again 
to  return  to  the  eternal  city.  In  consequence  of  these  disturb- 
ances the  Sacred  Congregations  of  Rome  were  unable  to  meet, 
and  transact  the  business  for  the  church  universal.  As  soon  as 
order  was  restored,  the  petition  of  the  American  bishops  was  duly 
considered  and  acted  upon.  A  papal  brief  was  issued,  July  19, 
1850,  which  decreed  the  erection  of  the  episcopal  see  of  St.  Paul, 
and  made  it  a  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  St.  Louis. 
Afterwards,  February  12,  1875,  it  was  assigned  as  a  suffragan  see 
to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Milwaukee;  and  finally,  May  4, 
1888,  it  became  itself  an  archdiocese.  In  the  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince subject  to  it  are  found  the  suffragan  sees  of  St.  Cloud,  estab- 
lished September  22,  1889 ;  Duluth,  established  October  3,  1889 ; 
Winona,  established  October  3,  1889;  Fargo,  established  October 
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3,  1889;  Sioux  Falls,  established  November,  1889;  Lead,  estab- 
lished August  6,  1902;  Crookston,  established  March  21,  1910; 
and  Bismarck,  established  March  21,  1910. 

The  diocese  of  St.  Paul  received  its  name  from  the  city  of  St. 
Paul,  the  origin  of  which  is  connected  with  the  history  of  Lord 
Selwirk's  colony  in  the  Red  river  valley  near  St.  Boniface,  Man- 
itoba. Said  colony  was  opened  in  1812 ;  but  many  of  the  first  set- 
tlers soon  found  themselves  in  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  more 
advantageous  location  elsewhere,  because  several  calamities,  such 
as  floods,  early  and  late  frosts,  grasshoppers,  etc.,  visited  the  set- 
tlement, destroyed  the  crops,  and  deprived  the  colonists  of  their 
livelihood.  Beginning  with  the  year  1827  several  parties,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Swiss  and  French  Canadians,  came  down  further 
south,  into  what  is  now  Minnesota,  and  settled  on  land  located 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Peter  or  Minne- 
sota rivers.  Some  of  them  put  up  quarters  on  the  military  reser- 
vation of  Fort  Snelling,  some  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Minnesota 
river  near  what  is  now  Mendota,  and  some  others  along  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1838  Major 
Plympton,  then  the  commanding  officer  at  the  fort,  expelled  all 
the  settlers  from  the  reservation,  on  the  ground  that  this  gov- 
ernment property  was  intended  only  for  military  purposes,  and 
that  some  of  the  settlers  demoralized  the  soldiers  and  the  Indians 
gathering  at  the  fort  by  the  sale  of  liquor  to  them.  Most  of  the 
colonists  thus  expelled  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  and  settled 
along  its  eastern  bank ;  with  those  that  had  preceded  them  in  the 
same  locality,  and  with  those  that  followed  soon  after  they  be- 
came the  earliest  inhabitants  of  what  was  to  become  the  city  of 
St.  Paul.  The  name  was  selected  by  Father  Lucien  Galtier,  and 
was  given  to  the  settlement,  because  the  chapel  built  therein  for 
the  Catholics  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  In  a  letter  written  in  1864  by  Father 
Galtier  to  Bishop  Grace  of  St.  Paul  the  writer  expresses  himself 
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in  the  following  way  on  the  choice  of  the  name :  '  *  I  was  resid- 
ing at  St.  Peter  (now  Mendota),  and  as  the  name  Paul  is  gen- 
erally connected  with  that  of  Peter — the  gentiles  being  well  rep- 
resented in  the  persons  of  the  Indians — I  called  it  St.  Paul.  .  . 
St.  Paul  as  applied  to  a  town  or  city  was  well  appropriated;  the 
monosyllable  is  short,  sounds  good,  and  is  understood  by  all  Chris- 
tian denominations.  Hence  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  change 
it,  I  opposed  the  vain  project  by  writing  from  Prairie  du  Chien." 

The  earliest  trace  of  Catholic  life  in  what  became  afterwards 
the  diocese  of  St.  Paul — if  the  record  is  genuine — is  found  in  the 
inscription  of  what  is  known  as  the  Kensington  Rune  Stone.  In 
August,  1898,  a  Swedish  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Olaf  Ohman,  was 
clearing  a  tract  of  land,  situated  about  three  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction  from  Kensington,  Douglas  county,  Minnesota,  when  he 
discovered  under  a  tree  a  large  stone  bearing  an  inscription  in 
runic  characters,  which  interpreted  reads  as  follows: 

''8  Goths  (Swedes)  and  22  Norvegians  on  an  exploring  journey 
from  Vinland  very  far  west.  We  had  a  camp  by  2  skerries  (rocks 
in  the  water)  one  day's  journey  north  from  this  stone.  We  were 
out  fishing  one  day.  When  we  returned  home,  we  found  10  men 
red  with  blood  and  dead.  A  V  M  (Ave  Maria,  or  Ave  Virgo 
Maria).    Save  us  from  evil. 

We  have  10  men  by  the  sea  to  look  after  our  vesesls,  14  (41?) 
days  journey  from  this  island.     Yeaf  1362." 

The  strange  inscriptions  tells  us  then  of  a  visit  made  by  a 
number  of  Norsemen  in  1362  to  a  locality  in  the  central  western 
part  of  what  is  now  Minnesota.  The  thing  is  not  at  all  impossible 
nor  unlikely.  It  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  Norsemen  in  those 
ages  came  on  frequent  journeys  to  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America,  part  of  which  they  named  Vinland  or  land  of  wine; 
and  hence  some  of  them  might  have  ventured  further  inland  on 
a  journey  of  exploration.  The  runic  characters  and  the  language 
of  the  inscription  are  such  as  they  were  in  use  among  the  Scandi- 
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navian  peoples  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Above  all  the  invocation  to 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  points  to  the  authenticity  of  the  record, 
because  in  those  days  the  nations  of  the  Scandinavian  north  still 
possessed  the  Catholic  faith  and  were  familiar  with  the  worship 
of  the  saints,  its  usage  and  meaning.  It  is  hardly  conceivable, 
that  a  forger  of  our  days  would  even  think  of  such  an  invocation, 
since  the  Scandinavians  have  been  Protestants  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  Much  therefore  is  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
inscription,  although  there  is  a  certain  number  of  Scandinavian 
scholars  opposed  to  that  view. 

During  the  French  regime  in  Canada,  Minnesota,  or  the  terri- 
tory that  came  afterwards  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocese 
of  St.  Paul,  was  frequently  visited  by  voyageurs  and  missionaries ; 
in  fact  it  became  the  classic  land  for  their  exploits.  The  chase 
after  fur-bearing  animals,  the  quest  of  the  western  sea,  and  the 
conquest  of  souls  of  savages  were  so  many  incentives,  that  stirred 
the  settlers  and  priests  of  old  Canada  to  deeds  of  adventure  and 
heroism.  Probably  the  first  French  travellers  that  trod  upon 
Minnesota  soil,  were  Groseilliers  and  Radisson,  who  made  two 
journeys  to  the  far  west  within  the  years  1654-56  and  1659-60. 
During  the  first  they  went  from  the  lower  end  of  Gr^en  Bay,  the 
westernmost  point  reached  thus  far,  in  a  westerly  or  southwest- 
erly direction  to  the  Mississippi  river,  thence  northward  along 
the  stream  as  far  as  Prairie  Island,  just  below  the  presnt  city  of 
Hastings.  There  they  remained  until  the  spring  of  the  year  1656, 
when  they  returned  to  eastern  Canada.  During  the  second  voy- 
age they  sailed  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  as  far 
as  Chequamegon  bay  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  put  up  a  camp. 
From  there  they  visited  various  sections  of  what  is  now  Minne- 
sota such  as  the  region  around  Knife  lake,  Kanabec  county,  the 
prairie  land  in  southwestern  Minnesota,  and  the  country  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  most  interesting  fact 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  two  voyageurs  in  their  journeys 
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were  not  only  after  gain  and  romantic  exploit,  but  also  did  what 
they  could  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  poor  savages  in  these 
western  lands.  Thus  during  their  sojourn  on  Prairie  Island  in 
the  Mississippi  river  they  erected  a  chapel,  in  which  they  in- 
structed young  and  old  in  the  elements  of  religion  and  led  in 
such  religious  exercises  as  could  be  conducted  by  laymen;  and 
during  both  of  these  journeys  they  administered  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  to  several  hundred  infants  whom  they  believed  in 
danger  of  death.  In  this  way  the  ministrations  of  our  Catholic 
faith  were  dispensed  in  Minnesota  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Not  many  years  afterwards  another  explorer,  Duluth,  or  as  his 
full  name  reads,  Daniel  Greysolon,  sieur  Duluth,  visited  several 
districts  of  what  is  now  Minnesota.  During  his  journey  to  the 
west,  which  covered  the  years  1678-81,  he  went  first  to  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  spring  of  1679  along  its  southern 
shore,  and  then  overland  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  until  he 
reached  the  principal  village  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  known  as  the 
Issati  (People  of  Knife  lake),  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Mille  Lacs.  Here  he  planted  the  royal  arms  of  France,  on 
July  2,  1679,  and  placed  thus  the  wild  tribes  of  Minnesota  and 
their  territory  under  the  sceptre  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty. 
The  same  act  was  performed  a  little  later  among  other  tribes  of 
the  Sioux,  who  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west  or 
southwest.  On  September  15,  1678,  he  held  a  great  gathering  of 
Sioux,  Assiniboins,  Crees,  Monsouis  and  Ojibways  at  a  place  near 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  probably  on  the  spot 
where  now  rises  the  city  of  Duluth,  in  order  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  amity  amongst  these  savages.  In  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  1680,  he  went  down  stream  on  the  St.  Croix 
river,  until  he  reached  the  Mississippi,  where  he  learned  from  a 
small  band  of  Sioux  Indians,  that  the  Recollect  Father  Louis  Hen- 
nepin and  two  other  Frenchmen  had  been  made  captives  by  a 
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party  of  their  tribe.  Duluth  met  two  of  his  countrymen  on  the 
Mississippi  in  the  company  of  a  large  hunting  party  of  Sioux, 
with  whom  he  went  to  the  villages  of  the  Indians  near  Lake  Mille 
Lacs,  and  did  not  rest  until  the  prisoners  were  released  and  de- 
parted with  him.  They  left  the  country  of  the  Sioux  at  the  end 
of  September,  1680,  followed  the  course  of  the  St.  Francis  or  Rum 
river  and  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Wisconsin  river,  and 
then  went  eastward. 

The  Recollect  missionary.  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  went  on  an 
expedition  towards  the  west  in  1678  with  the  famous  explorer  La 
Salle,  and  reached  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Peoria 
on  the  Illinois  river,  near  which  the  Fort  Crevecoeur  was  built. 
In  1680  he  and  two  other  men  of  the  party,  Michael  Accault  and 
Anthony  Auguelle,  were  sent  by  La  Salle  to  explore  the  course  of 
the  upper  Mississippi.  They  left  Fort  Crevecoeur  on  February 
29,  sailed  down  the  Illinois  river,  and  within  a  week  or  ten  days 
reached  the  Mississippi.  They  went  then  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, when  on  April  11  they  were  surrounded  by  a  large  band  of 
Sioux,  who  came  from  the  north  to  make  war  against  their  ene- 
mies, the  Miamis,  the  Illinois,  and  other  Indian  tribes.  All  three 
were  made  prisoners,  carried  along  the  Mississippi  as  far  north 
as  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  then  taken  over- 
land to  the  Sioux  or  Issati  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mille 
Lacs.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  Hennepin  and  Anthony  Auguelle 
were  permitted  to  go  down  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Wisconsin 
river,  where  they  expected  to  receive  provisions  and  merchandise 
from  some  Frenchmen,  while  Michael  Accault  remained  with  the 
Sioux.  They  sailed  down  the  St.  Francis  or  Rum  river  and  then 
the  Mississippi;  it  was  on  this  expedition  that  Hennepin  beheld 
for  the  first  time  the  falls  within  the  present  city  of  Minneapolis, 
which  he  named  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Not  having  found  any 
Frenchmen  near  the  Wisconsin  river  they  went  up  stream  again, 
until  on  July  25  they  met  Duluth,  with  whom  they  returned  to 
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Mille  Lacs.  And  finally  all  departed  for  the  east,  as  was  related 
before.  The  principal  object  of  Father  Hennepin,  as  he  states 
himself,  was  to  preach  the  faith  to  the  savage  Indians  and  con- 
vert them  to  Christianity  and  civilization.  While  with  the  Issati 
near  Mille  Lacs  he  baptized  an  infant,  whom  he  thought  in  dan- 
ger of  death;  he  gave  to  the  child  the  name  of  Antoinette  in 
honour  of  the  great  saint  of  his  order,  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua. 

Only  a  few  years  after  the  departure  of  Hennepin  and  Duluth 
for  the  east  several  French  traders  visited  various  parts  of  what 
is  now  Minnesota,  chief  of  whom  were  Nicolas  Perrot  and  Pierre 
Charles  Le  Sueur.  Nicolas  Perrot,  an  explorer  of  great  renown, 
made  many  journeys  to  the  west,  to  the  regions  around  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  in  the  interests  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  Canada  and  of  the  French  trade  with  the  Indians.  He 
established  several  forts  or  posts  along  the  Mississippi;  one  of 
these,  called  the  Fort  Perrot,  was  erected  about  the  year  1685  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  not  far  from  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Pepin  and  near  where  is  now  the  city  of  Wabasha,  Minn. 
On  May  8,  1689,  he  was  at  the  Fort  St.  Antoine,  located  on  the 
northeastern  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  and  there  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  his  countrymen  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  he 
submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  France  all  the  country 
lying  to  the  northwest  along  the  course  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
river,  i.  e.  a  large  section  of  the  present  state  of  Minnesota.  A 
copy  of  this  proclamation  was  sent  to  the  Marquis  de  Denonville, 
then  governor  of  Canada,  and  from  there  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
government  of  France.  Pierre  Charles  Le  Sueur  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Perrot,  and  often  in  the  latter 's  company  during  the 
expeditions  to  the  west.  In  1689  he  was  with  Perrot  at  the  Fort 
St.  Antoine,  and  signed  his  name  to  the  proclamation  spoken  of 
before.  Either  shortly  before  this  or  shortly  afterwards  he  made 
a  canoe  journey  along  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  reached  a  point 
about  a  hundred  leagues  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
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was  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sandy  lake.  He  explored 
also  extensively  the  course  of  the  Minnesota  river,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Mankato;  said  river  was  for- 
merly called  the  St.  Peter  river,  most  likely  from  Le  Sueur's  first 
name.  In  1695  he  established  a  trading  post  or  fort  on  Prairie 
island  in  the  Mississippi  river,  where  Groseilliers  and  Radisson 
had  been  forty  years  before.  Another  fort,  known  as  the  Fort 
I'Huillier,  was  erected  by  him  in  1700  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue 
Earth  river,  about  three  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Minne- 
sota. Le  Sueur  remained  there  for  some  time,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  1701,  he  mined  in  that  neighborhood  a  large 
quantity  of  what  he  thought  was  copper  ore  and  shipped  it  to 
France.  There  was  also  a  missionary  among  the  Sioux  at  that 
time,  the  Reverend  Father  Joseph  Jean  Marest,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  who  accompanied  the  explorers  and  sought  to  bring  about 
the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity.  In  1689  he  was 
with  Perrot  at  the  Fort  St.  Antoine,  and,  like  Le  Sueur,  signed 
his  name  to  the  above  proclamation.  Mention  of  his  presence 
among  the  Sioux  occurs  again  in  1702. 

With  the  growth  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  west  it  be- 
came necessary  to  establish  more  permanent  posts  in  these  re- 
gions, so  as  to  keep  the  savages  in  subjection  and  also  to  push 
further  west  on  the  continent  in  view  of  reaching  ultimately  the 
Pacific  ocean.  One  of  these  posts  was  erected  in  1727  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  on  or  near  the  site  where  is  now  located 
Villa  Maria,  the  convent  and  academy  conducted  by  the  Ursuline 
Sisters,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Frontenac,  Minn.  The 
post  was  called  Fort  Beauharnois,  in  honour  of  the  Marquis 
Charles  de  Beauharnois,  then  governor  of  Canada;  whilst  the 
chapel  erected  within  the  ground  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
God  in  honour  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  The  fort  was  main- 
tained with  one  or  two  brief  interruptions  until  the  war  between 
France  and  England  over  the  possession  of  Canada,  or  until  the 
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surrender  of  that  country  to  the  English  in  1760.  With  the 
soldiers  that  garrisoned  the  fort  were,  as  a  rule,  one  or  two  mis- 
sionaries, who  attended  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  white  men  or 
else  to  the  work  of  converting  the  Indians.  The  records  of  the 
time  have  preserved  the  names  of  two  such  missionaries:  the 
Jesuit  Father,  Michael  Guinas  and  Nicholas  de  Gonnor.  An  amus- 
ing incident  occurred  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  fort  in  1727. 
The  small  company  wished  to  commemorate  with  special  solem- 
nities the  feast  of  St.  Charles,  Charles  being  the  name  of  Governor 
Beauharnois.  They  set  apart  a  fine  day  in  November,  had  a  high 
mass  in  the  morning,  and  a  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening. 
The  poor  Indians  unaccustomed  to  such  things,  were  badly  fright- 
ened, since  they  believed  that  the  stars  were  falling  from  heaven, 
and  they  begged  of  the  commander  of  the  fort  to  stop  such  a 
terrible  medicine. 

Another  such  fort  on  Minnesota  soil  was  the  Fort  St.  Charles, 
erected  by  De  la  Verendrye  in  1732,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
northwest  angle  inlet.  Lake  of  the  Woods;  its  name  was  also  se- 
lected in  honour  of  the  governor  of  Canada,  Charles  de  Beauhar- 
nois. Of  the  missionaries  we  know  two  Jesuit  fathers,  Mesaiger 
and  Aulneau,  who  were  stationed  there  successively  for  some 
time.  The  latter  found  a  tragic  death  not  far  from  the  fort  at  the 
hands  of  savage  Indians.  Early  in  June,  1736,  the  commander  of 
the  Fort  De  la  Verendrye,  sent  out  an  expedition  headed  by  his 
own  son,  the  men  of  which  were  to  go  east  in  order  to  secure  fresh 
supplies  and  ammunition.  Father  Aulneau  was  desirous  of  see- 
ing a  fellow-priest  in  order  to  open  to  him  his  rather  delicate  con- 
science ;  and  so  he  begged  for  permission  to  go  with  the  men. 
The  request  was  granted.  Only  about  20  miles  from  the  fort,  the 
men  were  surprised  and  attacked  on  an  island  by  a  band  of  savage 
Sioux  cruising  in  the  waters  of  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  all  were 
put  to  death;  the  island  has  since  been  named  Massacre  island. 
The  remains  of  the  victims  were  taken  back  to  Fort  St.  Charles 
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by  De  la  Verendrye  and  buried  there.  During  the  summer  of 
1908  a  party  of  priests  and  laymen  from  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba, 
encouraged  by  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Langevin,  succeeded  in  lo- 
cating the  site  of  the  ancient  fort  and  of  finding  the  remains  of 
the  men  slain  by  the  Sioux ;  whatever  was  of  special  interest  was 
carried  by  them  to  St.  Boniface,  where  the  relics  are  treasured 
with  all  due  reverence. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  territory  of  the  fu- 
ture diocese  of  St.  Paul  was  established  at  Pembina,  which  is  now 
in  the  northeastern  corner  of  North  Dakota  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Fargo,  In  1818  a  number  of  people,  mostly  half-breeds  and 
French  Canadians,  left  Lord  Selkirk's  colony  at  St.  Boniface, 
Manitoba,  went  some  distance  up  the  Red  river  and  located  them- 
selves at  Pembina;  they  numbered  about  300  souls  in  all.  Dur- 
ing that  same  year  arrived  at  St.  Boniface  the  first  two  of  a  line 
of  Catholic  missionaries,  who  were  to  implant  and  perpetuate  the 
faith  in  the  Red  river  country;  they  were  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Norbert  Provencher  and  the  Reverend  Joseph  Nicholas  Severe 
Dumoulin.  One  of  them,  Father  Dumoulin,  took  up  his  residence 
at  Pembina,  in  September,  1818,  built  there  a  church,  a  school, 
and  a  rectory,  and  laboured  with  great  zeal  among  his  parishion- 
ers until  the  year  1823,  when  he  returned  to  eastern  Canada. 
From  that  time  on  the  mission  of  Pembina  was  visited  at  regular 
intervals  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  priests  engaged  in  the  work 
of  evangelization  in  Manitoba,  until  in  1848  a  resident  priest  was 
again  appointed  in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  George  Anthony 
Belcourt.  In  1850,  the  year  that  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul  was  es- 
tablished, the  Catholic  Directory  or  its  predecessor,  the  Catholic 
Almanc,  had  this  entry  concerning  Pembina:  "Pimbina  (sic) 
Mission,  Minnesota  Territory,  Church  of  the  Assumption.  This 
settlement  is  composed  of  500  half-breeds  from  the  Red  River. 
Rev.  Geo.  Ant.  Bellecour  (sic)  and  Rev.  Albert  Lacombe.  These 
two  clergymen  attend  several  Indian  missions  in  those  remote 
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northern  regions." 

The  next  settlements  were  those  around  the  military  posts  of 
Fort  Snelling,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  the  preceding  pages. 
During  the  summer  of  the  year  1839  a  visit  was  made  to  them  by 
Bishop  Lpras  of  Dubuque,  in  whose  diocese  they  were  at  the  time ; 
the  bishop  was  accompanied  by  Father  Anthony  Pelamourgues 
and  a  young  man  who  acted  as  interpreter  with  the  Sioux.  Only 
13  days  were  spent  at  Fort  Snelling  and  at  St.  Peter,  now  Men- 
dota;  but  they  were  replete  with  good  works  for  religion.  Out 
of  the  185  Catholics  that  the  bishop  found  there,  56  were  bap- 
tized, eight  were  confirmed,  holy  communion  was  administered  to 
33  adults,  and  the  nuptial  blessing  imparted  upon  four  couples. 
At  the  same  time  arrangements  were  made  for  the  construction  of 
a  church  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  resident  priest  in  the  place. 
The  priest  selected  for  these  northern  missions  was  the  Reverend 
Lucien  Galtier,  who  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Loras  went  aboard 
a  steamboat  at  Dubuque  on  April  26,  1840,  and  after  a  successful 
voyage  up  the  river  reached  the  landing  place  at  Fort  Snelling. 
He  received  cordial  hospitality  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Scott 
Campell,  Indian  interpreter  at  the  post,  where  he  stayed  for  some 
time,  until  he  removed  to  St.  Peter  or  Mendota;  there  he  occu- 
pied a  small  house  given  to  him  by  Jean  Baptiste  Faribault,  the 
oldest  pioneer  of  the  place.  Of  this  modest  dwelling  he  used  one 
part  as  a  chapel  and  the  other  as  living  quarters  for  himsself.  As 
there  were  several  Catholic  families  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Father  Galtier  visited  them  occasionally,  and  in  1841  de- 
cided to  erect  a  little  church  or  chapel  for  them.  The  ground  was 
given  by  two  old  settlers,  Benjamin  Gervais  and  Vital  Guerin; 
the  logs  were  cut,  and  the  chapel  was  built  thereof  in  the  month 
of  October,  1841.  On  the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  November  1,  1841, 
the  chapel  was  blessed,  opened  for  services  and  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  new 
basilica,  as  Father  Galtier  expresses  himself,  was  smaller  indeed 
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than  that  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome,  but  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other 
good  hearts  could  expand  without  limits.  The  year  after,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1842,  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  blessing  the  first  church 
of  St.  Peter  or  Mendota,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  in 
honour  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  Father  Galtier  divided  his 
time  between  Mendota  and  St.  Paul,  and  paid  occasional  visits 
to  the  small  settlements  on  St.  Croix  lake  (Willow  river,  now 
Hudson),  on  Lake  Pepin  and  the  Chippewa  river.  Four  years  he 
laboured  thus,  when  on  May  26,  1844,  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
northern  missions  and  took  charge  of  the  congregation  located  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  He  was  replaced  by  the  Reverend  Augustine 
Ravoux,  who  since  the  year  1841  laboured  among  the  Sioux  In- 
dians in  varous  parts  of  Minnesota,  until  he  was  compelled,  by 
direction  of  his  bishop,  to  take  the  post  left  vacant  by  Father 
Galtier.  From  that  date  until  the  coming  of  Bishop  Cretin,  in 
1851,  he  was  the  only  priest  in  Minnesota,  if  we  except  those  that 
laboured  or  were  stationed  in  Pembina. 

The  first  bishop  of  St.  Paul  was  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph 
Cretin  (1850-57),  vicar  general  of  the  diocese  of  Dubuque  at  the 
time  of  his  selection  for  that  post.  His  appointment  was  made  in 
Rome,  July  23,  1850,  only  a  few  days  after  the  erection  of  the  new 
diocese.  The  documents  and  letters  bringing  the  news  of  his  ap- 
pointment from  Rome  were  received  by  the  bishop-elect  towards 
the  end  of  September,  and  called  forth  great  astonishment  in 
him,  as  he  had  no  intimation  of  the  steps  that  were  being  taken 
concerning  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  accept  the  burden  thus  laid 
on  him ;  he  asked  for  light  from  Almighty  God  in  fervent  prayer, 
and  consulted  ^ath  experienced  ecclesiastics  both  in  America  and 
France.  Finally  after  three  months,  having  convinced  himself 
that  more  labours  than  pleasures,  more  humiliation  than  glory, 
awaited  him  in  the  new  position  he  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  sub- 
mitted his  shoulders  to  what  seemed  to  him  but  a  cross.    He  then 
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repaired  to  his  native  land  of  France,  and  received  the  episcopal 
consecration  from  the  hands  of  the  Right  Reverend  Alexander 
Raymond  Devie,  Bishop  of  Belley,  the  native  diocese  of  the  new 
prelate.  The  sacred  ceremony  took  place  in  the  private  chapel  of 
the  bishop  at  Belley,  January  26,  1851.  After  having  obtained 
some  funds  for  his  new  diocese  and  secured  several  fellow-la- 
bourers, priests  and  clerics,  he  sailed  for  America  June  4,  1851, 
and  arrived  at  St.  Paul  July  2,  of  the  same  year.  The  new  bishop 
was  warmly  greeted  by  the  Catholics  of  St.  Paul,  and  respectfully 
welcomed  by  all  citizens.  He  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  St. 
Paul's  first  cathedral,  the  humble  log  chapel  built  by  Father  Gal- 
tier  and  enlarged  by  Father  Ravoux.  There  he  addressed  his 
flock  in  both  English  and  French,  and  then  gave  to  his  people  his 
first  episcopal  blessing,  a  blessing,  which  as  he  says  himself  in 
his  diary,  came  from  the  depth  of  his  heart. 

Bishop  Cretin  was  the  child  of  a  very  devout  and  religious 
family  of  France,  in  which  loyalty  to  faith  and  church  was  tradi- 
tional and  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  duty.  During  the  revolution- 
ary troubles,  which  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
upset  the  old  order  of  things  and  did  so  much  harm  to  religion, 
his  parents  gave  shelter  and  hospitality  to  such  faithful  priests, 
as  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  submission  to  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  and  were  therefore  harassed  and  persecuted  by  a 
tyrannical  government.  He  was  born  December  19,  1799,  in  the 
small  town  of  Montluel,  department  of  Ain,  where  his  father  kept 
an  inn  and  a  bakery,  and  was  doing  a  profitable  business.  The 
first  instructions,  outside  and  above  the  elementary  schoolings, 
were  imparted  to  him  by  the  Reverend  Denoyel,  a  vicar  at  Mont- 
luel, and  afterwards  parish  priest  at  Sourcieux,  Rhone.  The  les- 
sons in  the  classics  and  other  collegiate  matters  were  continued 
in  the  petits  seminaires  of  Meximieux,  Ain,  and  L'Argentiere, 
Rhone ;  the  studies  in  philosophy  were  made  at  Alix,  Rhone,  and 
those  of  theology  in  the  seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  Paris.    "While 
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at  school  young  Cretin  applied  himself  with  all  care  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  character,  to  the  acquisition  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge, according  to  the  training  given  to  him  by  his  devoted  teach- 
ers. Both  the  Reverend  Denoyel  and  the  Reverend  Matthias  Loras 
(afterwards  first  bishop  of  Dubuque),  superior  at  Meximieux  and 
L'Argentiere  for  a  time,  sent  very  encouraging  reports  to  his 
parents  about  the  progress  made  by  the  young  pupil.  The  ordi- 
nation to  the  priesthood  was  conferred  on  him  December  20,  1823 ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  vicar  in  the  parish  of  Fer- 
ney,  once  the  home  of  Voltaire,  and  eventually  became  its  parish 
priest.  He  built  there  a  new  and  beautiful  church  with  funds 
largely  gathered  by  himself  on  a  tour  through  France,  founded  a 
college  for  boys,  and  revived  the  Catholic  faith  among  his  par- 
ishioners, many  of  whom  had  become  indifferent  towards  it,  ow- 
ing to  the  surviving  influence  of  the  ''philosopher"  and  the  close 
proximity  of  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland.  But  Cretin 
longed  for  a  wider  field  of  activity;  at  one  time  he  thought  ear- 
nestly of  going  as  a  missionary  to  China.  His  doubts  and  per- 
plexities in  that  regard  were  solved  by  the  advent  of  Bishop 
Loras,  first  bishop  of  Dubuque,  Towa,  who  arrived  in  France  in 
1838  in  quest  of  priests  or  candidates  to  the  priesthood  for  his 
western  diocese.  He  was  one  of  the  few  volunteers,  that  offered 
their  services  in  behalf  of  the  missions  in  America.  On  August 
16,  1838,  he  left  secretly  his  parish  at  Ferney,  embarked  at  Le 
Havre  with  Bishop  Loras  and  several  companions,  and  landed  in 
New  York  in  October  of  the  same  year.  The  winter  of  1838-39 
was  spent  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  on  his  arrival  at  Dubuque,  April 
18,  1829,  he  was  at  once  appointed  vicar  general  of  the  new  dio- 
cese. For  over  11  years  he  exercised  his  priestly  ministry  in  these 
new  and  unopened  regions ;  and  only  once,  in  1847,  did  he  absent 
himself,  when  he  made  a  journey  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of  his 
missions.  His  time  and  priestly  labours  were  divided  chiefly  be- 
tween Dubuque,  Iowa ;  Prairie  du  Chien,  "Wisconsin,  and  the  Win- 
nebago Indians  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
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Winneshiek  county,  Iowa.  In  the  letters  written  by  him  to  his 
friends  and  relatives  in  France,  he  gives  at  times  interesting  ac- 
counts of  his  missionary  labours  and  of  conditions  in  the  far  west 
of  America.  One  of  them,  written  in  1845  at  Fort  Atkinson,  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  a  meeting  which  Governor  Dodge  of  Wis- 
consin had  with  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  the  place  about  the 
sale  of  their  land  and  their  removal  to  a  territory  further  to  the 
west.  During  the  conferences  which  occupied  several  days  the 
Indians  were  asked  to  voice  whatever  complaints  they  might 
have,  or  whatever  desires  they  might  want  to  make  known  to  the 
government.  One  of  the  prominent  and  elderly  chiefs  held  a 
great  discourse,  in  the  course  of  which  he  asked  the  represent- 
ative of  the  government,  that  Catholic  priests  should  be  sent  to 
them  for  their  instruction,  instead  of  the  Protestant  ministers, 
for  whom  they  had  less  respect,  and  to  whom  they  did  not  listen. 
The  appointment  of  Father  Cretin  to  the  episcopal  see  of  St.  Paul 
took  him  permanently  to  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  St.  Paul,  was 
spent  in  this  new  field  of  labour.  His  episcopal  career  was  rather 
short,  it  lasted  less  than  six  years;  his  death  occurred  February 
22,  1857. 

The  episcopate  of  Bishop  Cretin  was  brief,  but  it  was  filled  with 
works  of  zeal  done  for  the  glory  of  God  and  holy  church,  and  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty.  One  of 
the  first  things  undertaken  was  to  replace  the  log  chapel,  St. 
Paul's  first  cathedral,  by  a  new  and  more  commodious  structure. 
The  new  builing  was  located  at  the  corner  of  what  are  now  Wa- 
basha and  Sixth  streets,  and  was  completed  within  less  than  five 
months  after  the  bishop's  arrival.  It  comprised  three  stories  and 
a  basement,  the  first  of  which  was  built  of  St.  Paul  limestone,  the 
other  two  of  brick,  and  measured  84  feet  in  length  by  44  in  width. 
The  third  story  of  the  building  contained  the  living  rooms  of  the 
bishop,  the  cathedral  clergy,  the  seminarians,  and  the  brothers 
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teaching  in  the  school;  the  second  story  contained  the  church  or 
chapel  with  all  that  pertains  to  it;  and  the  first  floor  contained 
the  kitchen,  the  dining  room,  a  parlor,  a  class  room,  and  other 
such  rooms  as  are  used  for  gatherings.  This  second  cathedral  was 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  another  building  of  stone.  Excavations 
for  the  third  cathedral  were  commenced  in  1854,  and  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Timon  of  Buffalo, 
New  York ;  but  it  was  not  completed  until  after  the  bishop 's  death. 
The  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul  was  small 
indeed  at  the  time  when  its  first  bishop  arrived.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Catholic  Almanac  of  1852,  which  contains  the  report  of  1851, 
the  first  of  the  newly  established  diocese,  does  not  give  the  num- 
ber or  the  estimate  of  the  Catholics;  but  they  cannot  have  been 
more  than  a  few  thousand.  They  were  found  in  the  settlements 
of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter  (Mendota),  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  (Minne- 
apolis), Little  Canada,  Long  Prairie,  Pembina  with  the  Mandan 
mission,  Stillwater,  Point  Douglas  (at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix 
river),  and  Wabasha,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  French 
Canadians,  half-breeds,  Chippeway,  Sioux,  Winnebago,  and  Man- 
dan  Indians.  In  conformity  with  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion the  sermons  and  other  religious  instructions  were  given  in 
the  English,  French,  Chippeway,  Sioux,  Winnebago,  and  Mandan 
languages.  Soon,  however,  the  Catholic  population  commenced 
to  grow  considerably  in  numbers.  Immigrants  were  encouraged 
to  come  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Minnesota,  and  establish  farms 
and  homes  here ;  favourable  accounts  of  existing  conditions  and 
of  the  good  prospects  for  the  future  were  sent  to  Catholic  papers 
of  America  and  Europe  either  by  the  bishop  himself  or  by  the 
priests,  his  fellow-labourers  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
Amongst  them  the  one  that  perhaps  did  more  than  anyone  else 
outside  of  the  bishop  was  the  Reverend  Francis  Pirec,  the  pioneer 
missionary  of  northern  Minnesota.  In  letters  written  by  him  to 
the  Wahrheitsfreund  of  Cincinnati  and  other  German  Catholic 
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papers  of  America  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  pamphlets,  he  in- 
vited German  Catholics  to  come  and  locate  themselves  on  the  fer- 
tile lands  of  Minnesota,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Sauk  river, 
which  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  the  garden  spot  of  all  farm 
land  in  Minnesota.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  large 
numbers  of  Catholics,  chiefly  Irish  and  German,  arrived,  and  set- 
tled either  in  St.  Paul  or  in  towns  along  the  Mississippi,  St.  Croix, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Sauk  rivers.  At  the  time  of  the  bishop's 
death,  in  1857,  the  numbers  of  Catholics  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul 
had  reached  the  50,000  mark ;  according  to  the  Catholic  Almanac 
of  1858,  which  contains  the  reports  of  the  previous  year,  they 
were  found  in  the  following  cities,  towns  or  settlements:  St. 
Paul,  Anoka,  Belle  Prairie,  Big  Meadow,  Blue  Earth,  Browns- 
ville, Cahill  Settlement,  Caledonia,  Carver  City,  Centretown,  Cen- 
treville,  Chaska,  Chatfield,  Credit  River,  Crow  Wing,  Dayton, 
Faribaultown,  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  Forest  City,  Fort  Ridgely, 
Frankfort,  Gessenland,  Greenwood,  Hastings,  Henderson,  Holmes 
Mills,  Kilkenny,  Lake  George,  Lake  Henry,  Lake  Medicine,  Lake- 
ville.  Lake  Washington,  Le  Sueur,  Little  Canada,  Louisville, 
Mankato,  Marine,  Marseilles,  Marystown,  Mendota,  Minneapolis, 
New  Treves,  New  Ulm,  Nininger,  Oak  Spring,  Palestine,  Pembina, 
Point  Douglas,  Red  Wing,  Reed's  Landing,  Richmond's  Prairie, 
Rochester,  St.  Augusta,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Cloud,  St.  Francis,  St. 
James  Settlement,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Marystown,  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter, 
Sauk  Rapids,  Shakopee,  Shieldsville,  Stillwater,  Taylor's  Falls, 
Traverse  des  Sioux,  Visitation,  Wabasha,  Winona.  A  respectable 
array  of  Catholic  settlements  indeed !  Of  course  not  all  of  them 
were  organized  into  parishes,  many  of  them  were  missions  or 
stations  attended  from  other  places;  in  all  there  were  found  29 
churches  in  the  better  equipped  communities.  Among  the  early 
Catholic  pioneers  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Faribault,  who  lived  on  Pike  Island  in  the  Mississippi  and 
in  Mendota  for  a  number  of  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1819, 
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and  died  in  Faribault  in  1860;  Abraham  Perret,  a  Swiss  colonist 
of  the  Red  river,  who  came  to  Fort  Snelling  in  1827,  and  after- 
wards moved  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  St.  Paul ;  Antoine 
Pepin,  another  refugee  at  Fort  Snelling,  who,  with  Perret  and 
others,  was  driven  out  from  there  in  1838;  Vital  Guerin,  also  a 
refugee  at  Fort  Snelling  and  afterwards  a  citizen  of  St.  Paul,  who 
donated  part  of  the  ground,  on  which  Father  Galtier  built  the 
log  chapel  of  St.  Paul ;  Benjamin  and  Pierre  Gervais,  refugees  at 
Port  Snelling,  the  first  of  whom  gave  to  Father  Galtier  the  other 
strip  of  ground  for  the  chapel;  Joseph  Turpin,  a  refugee  at  the 
fort,  who  afterwards  lived  at  Mendota ;  Joseph  and  his  son,  Isaac 
Labissonnierre,  who  came  from  Pembina  to  the  site  of  St.  Paul  in 
1837,  and  in  1841  helped  in  building  the  log  chapel  of  Father 
Galtier;  Pierre  Bottineau,  who  was  born  in  Lord  Selkirk's  Red 
river  colony  and  came  to  Minnesota  in  1837;  William  H.  Forbes, 
who  came  to  Minnesota  in  1837,  and  was  employed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company;  August  L.  Larpenteur,  who  came  to  St.  Paul 
in  1843  and  is  still  among  the  living ;  Louis  Robert,  who  was  born 
in  Missouri  and  settled  in  St.  Paul  in  1844;  Charles  Bazille,  who 
came  to  St.  Paul  in  1844,  and  donated  the  block  of  land  occupied 
by  the  first  state  capitol. 

Great  care  was  taken  by  the  bishop  to  provide  sufficient  and 
suitable  priests,  who  were  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his 
flock.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  there  were  only  three  of 
them,  two  of  whom  were  labouring  in  Pembina  and  adjoining 
missions,  and  one  was  dividing  his  time  between  St.  Paul  and 
Mendota.  After  his  episcopal  consecration  he  asked  for  volun- 
teers in  France,  and  secured  six  ecclesiastics,  two  of  whom  were 
priests,  and  the  others  were  ordained  soon  after.  In  1853-54 
Father  Ravoux,  who  was  then  vicar  general  of  the  diocese,  made 
a  journey  to  France,  and  on  his  return  brought  with  him  seven 
young  ecclesiastics,  who  all  were  elevated  to  the  priesthood  shortly 
afterwards  and  did  good  service  in  the  growing  diocese  of  St. 
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Paul.  Other  recruits  arrived  from  other  parts  of  Europe  or  also 
from  the  eastern  section  of  America.  From  the  very  beginning  a 
seminary  was  maintained  in  the  bishop 's  house ;  one  or  two  of  the 
cathedral  clergy  were  detailed  for  the  work  of  imparting  the  last 
instructions  and  directions  to  the  young  seminarians,  who,  as  a 
rule,  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation.  The  efforts  made 
by  the  bishop  were  crowned  with  success ;  the  year  of  his  death, 
1857,  witnessed  twenty  priests  labouring  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Paul.  Of  the  more  notable  of  the  early  priests  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Father  Lucien  Galtier,  who,  from  St.  Paul,  went 
to  Keokuk  and  afterwards  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  he  died  in 
1866 ;  Father  Augustine  Ravoux,  who  reached  the  ripe  age  of  91 
years  and  died  in  St.  Paul  in  1906 ;  Father  George  Anthony  Bel- 
court,  who  after  having  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  missions 
of  the  northwest,  returned  to  eastern  Canada,  and  died  there  in 
1875;  Father  Albert  Lacombe,  who  in  1849  arrived  in  Pembina 
and  is  still  in  active  service  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Albert,  western 
Canada;  the  Reverends  Francis  de  Vivaldi,  Dennis  Ledon,  John 

Fayole,  Edward  Legendre, Rochette  and  Marcellin  Pey- 

ragrosse,  who  all  came  with  Bishop  Cretin;  Fathers  George  Kel- 
ler, Valentine  Sommereisen,  Francis  Hirth,  Anatole  Oster,  Claude 
Robert,  Louis  Caillet,  and  Felix  Tissot,  who  all  came  with  Father 
Ravoux  in  1854;  Father  Francis  Pirec,  who  laboured  chiefly 
among  the  Indians  of  northern  Minnesota  within  the  years  1852- 
73,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  a  large  number  of  German 
Catholic  settlers  to  Stearns  county;  Father  Daniel  J.  Fisher,  who 
came  to  St.  Paul  from  New  York  as  a  seminarian  in  1852,  and 
laboured  for  several  years  in  the  diocese,  but  returned  to  the  east, 
where  he  died;  Father  Thomas  Murray,  who  for  some  time  was 
stationed  with  the  bishop  at  the  cathedral;  Father  John  Mc- 
Mahon,  who  was  stationed  at  Hastings;  Father  Michael  Wuerz- 
feld,  who  in  1854  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  first  con- 
gregation of  German  Catholics,  or  what  is  now  the  Assumption 
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parish;  Fathers  Demetrius  de  Marogna,  0.  S.  B. ;  Bruno  Riss,  0. 
S.  B.,  and  Cornelius  Wittmann,  0.  S.  B.,  the  first  members  of  the 
Benedictine  community,  who  came  to  Minnesota  from  St.  Vin- 
cent's, Pennsylvania,  in  1856,  and  settled  permanently  in  Stearns 
county. 

The  education  of  the  young,  not  only  the  instruction  in  religion 
but  also  in  the  branches  of  secular  knowledge,  was  a  matter  dear 
to  the  bishop 's  heart.  Lessons  to  children  in  the  cathechism  were 
given  frequently  by  himself;  it  seems  as  if  he  had  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  that  work.  He  devoted  much  time  to  it  during  his  ec- 
clesiastical ministry  at  Ferney ;  and  he  must  have  acquired  a  cer- 
tain reputation  in  that  line,  for  in  1829  we  find  him  in  Paris  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  large  class  of  children  for  first  holy  com- 
munion. He  continued  in  this  work  when  he  came  to  Dubuque, 
and  he  did  it  as  bishop  in  St.  Paul.  Father  Oster  in  his  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Bishop  Cretin  (Acta  et  Dicta,  vol.  I,  pp.  73,  ff.) 
tells  us  that  when  he  arrived  in  St.  Paul  on  June  16,  1854,  he 
found  the  bishop  in  the  church  teaching  catechism  as  was  his 
wont.  Regular  schools  for  boys  and  girls  were  opened  with  all 
speed  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  possible,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  priests  or  religious  communities.  Within  the  very 
first  year  of  the  bishop's  arrival  a  school  was  organized  in  the 
cathedral  building  and  conducted  by  the  Reverends  Edward  Le- 
gendre  and  Marcellin  Peyragrosse ;  later  on  the  Reverend  Daniel 
J.  Fisher  was  commissioned  to  teach  the  children,  and  Father 
Ravoux  became  the  superintendent.  In  1855  four  brothers  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Family  arrived  in  St.  Paul  and  took  charge  of 
the  school  for  boys;  the  intention  was  that  they  should  also  es- 
tablish a  novitiate  here,  secure  recruits  for  their  order,  and  thus 
provide  for  future  needs  in  the  schools  that  were  to  come.  In  the 
mission  of  Pembina  there  was  a  large  school  attended  by  numer- 
ous children,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.    Among  the  Winnebagoes,  settled  first 
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at  Long  Prairie  and  then  at  Blue  Earth,  who  were  in  charge  of 
Canon  de  Vivaldi,  there  was  a  school  for  Indian  children  under 
the  direction  of  sisters.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet 
arrived  in  St.  Paul  in  1852  and  soon  opened  schools  for  both  the 
elementary  and  higher  education  of  girls  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  An- 
thony Falls.  The  Benedictine  Fathers  of  St.  Vincent,  Pennsyl- 
vania, came  to  the  diocese  at  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Cretin  in 
1856,  and  soon  opened  a  school  of  higher  learning  for  boys  near 
St.  Cloud,  Stearns  county,  which  has  grown  to  large  proportions 
and  bears  now  the  name  of  St.  John's  University. 

Christianity  has  a  great  mission  to  fulfill  in  this  world  apart 
from  the  preparation  of  its  votaries  for  everlasting  happiness  in 
the  future  life;  it  is  to  teach  them  to  dispense  charity,  to  work 
for  the  solace  and  relief  of  human  miseries  and  afflictions,  and  to 
uplift  their  fellow-men  if  they  have  fallen  into  degradation. 
Bishop  Cretin  did  not  neglect  this  important  feature  of  religious 
work ;  and  many  noble  efforts  were  put  forth  by  him  in  behalf  of 
those  afflicted  by  human  sufferings  and  ills.  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  erected,  soon  after  their  coming  to  the  city,  a  large  and 
commodious  hospital,  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  for  the  accom- 
modation and  care  of  many  patients.  Gifts  of  charity  for  the 
poor  and  needy  were  collected  and  distributed  through  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  or  other  similar  organizations.  The  Cath- 
olic Almanac  of  1856  has  the  following  note  on  this  subject: 
' '  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Living  Rosary,  and  of 
the  Archconfraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  have  formed 
a  charitable  confraternity  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
sick."  The  evils  of  intemperance  in  drink  were  well  known  to 
Bishop  Cretin;  and  hence  by  word  and  deed  he  did  all  he  could 
to  impress  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  leading  a  temperate 
rife  and  refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  drinking  intoxicating 
beverages.  While  in  the  diocese  of  Dubuque  he  seconded  in  all 
earnestness  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Loras,  who  established  total  ab- 
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stinence  societies  among  his  Catholic  subjects.  He  became  a  total 
abstainer  himself ;  and  so  convinced  was  he  of  the  usefulness  and 
necessity  of  such  practice,  that  in  a  letter  written  to  his  sister 
from  Dubuque,  February  21,  1841,  he  used  the  following  words: 
''Intemperance  is  rapidly  disappearing;  saloons  are  being  closed 
and  beginning  to  disappear  altogether.  Oh !  if  this  would  like- 
wise be  done  in  France.  .  .  .  Temperance  societies  grow  and 
flourish  in  this  country;  a  vow  is  taken  never  to  drink  a  single 
drop  of  intoxicating  liquor ;  as  a  rule  this  vow  is  faithfully  kept ; 
and  the  members  of  these  societies  enjoy  good  health.  I  have  not 
tasted  wine  for  more  than  eight  months ;  and  still  I  am  in  perfect 
health.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider  wine  as  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Vineyards  might  just  as  well  be  abandoned ;  in 
ten  years  their  product  will  have  very  little  value."  The  en- 
thusiasm expressed  in  the  last  words  shows  how  deep  was  the 
conviction  of  Father  Cretin  of  the  usefulness  of  total  abstinence 
and  of  its  ultimate  general  triumph.  It  was  only  consonant  with 
such  views,  that  he  gave  immediate  attention  to  the  subject  of 
temperance  after  his  coming  to  St.  Paul  as  bishop.  On  January 
11,  1852,  he  organized  the  Catholic  Temperance  Society  of  St. 
Paul,  which  shortly  afterwards,  on  February  16,  1852,  took  part 
in  a  procession  marching  to  the  legislature  and  bearing  a  peti- 
tion for  the  enactment  of  a  law  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
within  the  Territory  of  Minnesota. 

Bishop  Cretin  personally  was  a  saint,  much  given  to  prayer  and 
mortification ;  and  as  a  minister  of  God  he  was  always  intent  upon 
promoting  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  his  subjects,  vis- 
iting for  this  purpose  his  scattered  flock,  sacrificing  his  personal 
comforts,  and  sparing  no  fatigues  and  no  pains,  all  in  behalf  of 
those  entrusted  to  his  care  and  guidance. 

Through  the  death  of  Bishop  Cretin  the  see  of  St.  Paul  was 
deprived  of  its  first  chief  pastor.  In  a  letter  written  during  the 
month  of  March,  1857,  the  Most  Reverend  Peter  Richard  Kenrick, 
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then  archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  appointed  Father  Augustine  Ravoux 
of  St.  Paul  administrator  of  the  diocese  '*sede  vacante."  Father 
Ravoux  was  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  laid  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  tried  to  work  well  for  the  souls  entrusted  to  his 
care  until  a  new  shepherd  should  arrive.  The  chapel  used  up  to 
that  time  as  a  cathedral  was  becoming  too  small  for  the  grow- 
ing congregation;  hardly  one-third  of  it,  as  Father  Ravoux  tells 
us  in  his  memoirs,  found  accommodation  in  it.  And  so  the  ad- 
ministrator hurried  the  completion  of  the  other  building  of  stone, 
which  became  the  third  cathedral.  In  spite  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  the  time,  the  building,  which  measured  173  feet  by  70, 
was  so  far  finished,  that  on  June  13,  1858,  services  were  held  in 
it  for  the  first  time.  This  building,  which  was  demolished  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1914,  has  ceded — only  a  few  months  ago — its 
rank  to  the  new  majestic  cathedral,  which  rises  on  the  brow  of 
Summit  hill.  Another  object  of  Father  Ravoux 's  care  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  priests  in  the  diocese  so  as  to  make  them 
correspond  more  to  the  number  of  the  Catholic  people.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  this  that  in  1858,  the  year  following  upon  Bishop 
Cretin's  death,  their  number  had  grown  to  27.  Meanwhile  an 
appointment  was  made  in  Rome  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  St. 
Paul.  Father  Anthony  Pelamourgues,  then  stationed  at  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  was  the  choice  of  the  Holy  See ;  but  the  humble  priest 
could  not  be  induced  to  accept  the  episcopal  honour.  He  made  a 
special  journey  to  Rome,  and  laid  his  request,  of  being  relieved  of 
such  a  burden,  before  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  who  ac- 
ceded to  the  wishes  of  the  petitioner  and  withdrew  the  appoint- 
ment. Father  Pelamourgues  returned  to  his  parish  in  Davenport, 
where  the  good  people  received  him  amid  great  rejoicings;  and 
on  this  account  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul  remained  vacant  for  over 
two  years. 

The  administration  of  the  diocese  by  Father  Ravoux  came  to  an 
end  in  1859  with  the  appointment  of  St.  Paul's  second  bishop  in 
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the  person  of  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  Langdon  Grace,  0.  P. 
(1859-84).  Bishop  Grace  was  born  November  16,  1814,  at  Charles- 
ton South  Carolina,  of  a  very  devout  and  religious  family. 
While  still  very  young  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Cincinnati; 
and  as  he  felt  within  himself  a  strong  inclination  for  the  sacer- 
dotal life  he  entered  the  preparatory  seminary  of  that  city  in 
1829.  Only  a  year  afterwards,  in  1830,  he  sought  and  obtained 
admission  to  the  Dominican  Priory  of  St.  Rose,  Kentucky,  where 
he  took  the  white  habit  of  St.  Dominic,  and  on  June  12,  1831, 
made  his  religious  profession  as  a  member  of  the  renowned  order 
of  the  Friars  Preachers.  As  he  displayed  rather  unusual  talents 
and  a  spirit  of  remarkable  piety,  his  superiors  sent  him  to  Rome 
in  1837,  that  he  might  complete  there  his  studies  at  the  Minerva, 
the  theological  school  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  eternal  city.  On 
December  21,  1839,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  His  Emi- 
nence, Cardinal  Patrizi,  then  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  (1831-46).  After  having  spent  seven  years 
with  the  Dominicans  in  Rome  and  Perugia  he  returned  to  America 
in  1844,  and  was  at  once  assigned  to  missionary  duties  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  laboured  for  about  two  years.  In  1846  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, where  he  remained  until  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate. 
While  at  Memphis  he  laboured  very  zealously  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  and  the  progress  of  religion  in  that  city.  He  built  a  new 
church  for  his  parishioners,  the  present  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Peter,  he  established  the  Academy  of  St.  Agnes  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dominican  Sisters  and  bought  a  site  for  and  erected  St. 
Peter's  Orphanage  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Sister  of  Charity 
of  Nazareth.  In  other  ways  he  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of 
Memphis.  During  a  cholera  epidemic,  which  ravaged  the  city  in 
1852,  he  rendered  heroic  service,  going  day  and  night  from  house 
to  house  bringing  consolation  to  the  sick  and  dying.  In  1859  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Paul  by  Pope  Pius  IX. ;  and  thus,  to 
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the  great  regret  of  his  parishioners  and  the  good  people  of  Mem- 
phis generally,  he  was  taken  from  their  midst,  and  sent  to  a  field 
of  wider  usefulness.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  at  St.  Louis, 
July  24,  1859,  by  the  Most  Reverend  Peter  R.  Kenrick,  then  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Louis;  and  on  July  29  following  took  posses- 
sion of  his  see.  A  large  delegation  of  Catholics,  priests  and  lay- 
men, from  Minnesota,  went  to  St.  Louis  to  meet  their  new  shep- 
herd and  escort  him  to  his  episcopal  city  of  St.  Paul ;  among  them 
were  100  Catholic  Indians.  For  25  years  he  presided  over  the  see 
of  St.  Paul  and  guided  its  destinies  with  a  strong,  still  gentle, 
hand,  when  on  July  31,  1884,  he  resigned,  and  laid  upon  younger 
shoulders  the  burden  of  the  episcopal  office.  He  was  appointed 
by  Pope  Leo  XIH.  (1878-1903)  titular  bishop  of  Menith,  and 
afterwards,  September  24,  1889,  titular  archbishop  of  Siunia. 
After  his  resignation  he  lived  in  retirement  at  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Thomas  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital,  St.  Paul,  February  22,  1897. 

The  growth  in  importance  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul  during  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Grace  may  be  gauged  from  the  modifications 
introduced  in  the  territorial  arrangement  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  diocese.  For  some  time  after  his  accession  to  the  see  the  area 
comprised  in  the  diocese  remained  the  same,  although  the  ter- 
ritory of  Minnsota  had  become  a  state.  May  11,  1858,  and  had 
reduced  its  proportions  to  its  present  size.  On  February  12,  1875, 
a  new  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  established  in  northern  Min- 
nesota under  the  name  of  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Northern  Min- 
nesota, which  comprised  all  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  or  what 
is  now  in  the  dioceses  of  St.  Cloud,  Duluth  and  Crookston.  On  Au- 
gust 12,  1879,  another  jurisdiction,  with  the  name  of  Vicariate 
Apostolic  of  Dakota,  was  instituted,  which  took  in  all  the  ter- 
ritory lying  to  the  west  of  the  present  state  line ;  and  thus  the 
area  of  the  diocese  was  reduced  to  the  southern  part  of  Minne- 
sota, or  what  is  now  included  in  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  and 
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in  the  diocese  of  Winona.  In  1875  Bishop  Grace  received  a  co- 
adjutor in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  John  Ireland,  then  rector 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Catholic  population  grew  to  large  proportions  during  the 
25  years  of  Bishop  Grace's  rule.     When  Bishop  Cretin  died  in 
1857,  there  were  about  50,000  Catholics  in  the  vast  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul;  when  Bishop  Grace  resigned  in 
1884,  the  number  had  reached  about  130,000,  and  this  although 
the  territory  had  been  reduced  to  a  great  deal  less  than  half  of 
its  former  size.     Racially  considered  the  Catholics,  at  the  time 
that  Bishop  Grace  came  to  St.  Paul,  consisted  of  Indian  and  half- 
breed  converts,   of  French  Canadian,  Irish   and  German  immi- 
grants; during  his  episcopate  were  added  to  them  Catholics  from 
Bohemia  and  the  various  Polish  countries  in  Europe.     The  first 
parishes  or  missions  for  Bohemian  Catholics,  as  indicated  by  the 
Catholic  Almanac  of  1864,  were  organized  in  New  Prague  and  St. 
Scholastica  or  Heidelberg.     Polish  Catholics  came  shortly  after- 
wards, and  they  were  organized  into  a  parish  in  St.  Paul ;  in  1871 
they  formed,  together  with  the  Bohemian  Catholics  of  the  city, 
the  parish  of  St.  Stanislaus.     At  the  time  of  the  bishop's  resigna- 
tion, in  1884,  the  Bohemian  Catholics  had  distinct  parishes  or 
missions  in  St.  Paul,  New  Prague,  Heidelberg,  Montgomery  and 
Veseli;  the  Polish  Catholics  had  parishes  in  St.  Paul,  Wilno,  Sil- 
ver Lake,  New  Posen  and  Winona.    If  we  take  the  Catholic  Di- 
rectory of  1885,  which  gives  the  figures  for  the  year  1884,  the  last 
of  Bishop  Grace's  episcopate,  we  find  that  the  Catholics  of  the 
diocese  were  organized  into  parishes  or  missions  in  the  follow- 
ing cities,  towns  or  settlements  arranged  according  to  counties — 
Ramsey  county:     The  city  of  St.  Paul  with  11  parishes,  Little 
Canada,  White  Bear,  Mounds  View.    Hennepin  county :    The  city 
of  Minneapolis  with  eight  parishes,  Dayton,  Osseo,  Medina,  Medi- 
cine Lake,  Corcoran,  Maple  Plain,  St.  Boniface,  Cahilltown,  Maple 
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Grove,  Richfield,  Crystal  Lake.  Anoka  county:  Anoka,  Centre- 
ville,  Cedar  Creek.  Big  Stone  county:  Graceville,  Beardsley, 
Ortonville.  Blue  Earth  county:  Mankato  with  two  parishes, 
Winnebago  Agency,  Good  Thunder,  Mapleton,  Minnesota  Lake, 
Crystal  Lake.  Brown  county:  New  Ulm,  Sleepy  Eye,  Spring- 
field, Leavenworth.  Carver  county:  Chaska,  Waconia,  Benton, 
Assumption,  Watertown,  Carver,  Chanhassan,  Laketown,  Nor- 
wood. Chippewa  county :  Montevideo,  Grace.  Cottonwood  coun- 
ty: Mountain  Lake,  Windom.  Dakota  county:  Hastings  with 
two  parishes,  Mendota,  Byrnesville,  New  Trier,  Rosemount,  In- 
vergrove,  Bellwood,  Fairfield,  Farmington,  Vermillion  with  two 
parishes,  Douglas.  Dodge  county:  Claremount,  Kasson.  Fari- 
bault county :  Easton,  Blue  Earth  City,  Wells.  Fillmore  county : 
Chatfield,  Fountain,  Lanesboro,  Preston,  Carimonia,  Rushford, 
Spring  Valley.  Freeborn  county:  Albert  Lea,  Newry,  Bath, 
Twin  Lake,  Alden.  Goodhue  county :  Red  Wing,  Bell  Creek,  Bel- 
videre,  Pine  Island,  Cherry  Grove,  Cannon  Falls,  Zumbrota. 
Houston  county:  Caledonia,  Brownsville,  Hokah,  La  Crescent, 
Jefferson,  Freeburg,  Houston,  Ricefort.  Jackson  county:  Heron 
Lake,  Jackson.  Kandiyohi  county:  Willmar,  Kandiyohi.  Lac 
Qui  Parle  county :  Lac  Qui  Parle.  Le  Sueur  county :  Kilkenny, 
Heidelberg,  Marysburg,  Le  Sueur,  Cleveland,  Montgomery,  St. 
Henry,  St.  Thomas,  Montgomery  township,  Waterville,  St.  John. 
Lincoln  county :  Wilno,  Lake  Benton,  Tyler.  Lyon  county :  Min- 
neota,  Ghent,  Marshall,  Tracey.  Martin  county:  Fairmount. 
McLeod  county:  Glencoe,  Silver  Lake,  Winsted,  Stewart,  Bear 
Creek,  Hutchinson,  Rocky  Run.  Meeker  county :  Litchfield,  For- 
est City,  Greenleaf,  Darwin,  Manannah.  Mower  county :  Austin, 
Adams,  Grand  Meadow,  Le  Roy,  Rose  Creek.  Murray  county: 
Avoca,  lona,  Hadley,  Fulda,  Currie.  Nicollet  county :  St.  Peter, 
West  Newton,  Cranby,  Belgrade,  Middle  Lake.  Nobles  county: 
Adrian,  Hersey,  Little  Rock,  Worthington,  Lismore,  St.  Kilian. 
Olmsted  county:     Rochester,  Pleasant  Grove,  Eyota,  High  For- 
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est:  Pipestone  county:  Edgerton,  Pipestone  City,  Woodstock. 
Redwood  county:  Redwood  Falls,  Lamberton,  Walnut  Grove, 
Westline.  Renville  couiity:  Birch  Coolie,  Bird  Island,  Fairfax, 
Henryville,  Emmet,  Hector.  Rice  county:  Faribault  with  three 
parishes,  Shieldsville,  Northfield,  Hazelwood,  Wheatland,  Rich- 
land, Veseli.  Rock  county:  Luverne.  Scott  county:  Shakopee 
with  two  parishes.  Belle  Plaine  with  two  parishes,  Jordan,  New 
Prague,  St.  Patrick,  Newmarket,  Marystown,  St.  Benedict,  St. 
Joseph,  Credit  River.  Sibley  county:  Gessen  Land,  Henderson, 
St.  John,  Green  Isle,  Arlington,  Winthrop,  Gaylord.  Steele  coun- 
ty: Owatonna,  Blooming  Prairie,  Deerfield,  Somerset.  Swift 
county:  De  Graff,  Clontarf,  Benson,  Appleton,  Fairfield,  New 
Posen.  Wabasha  county :  Wabasha,  Lake  City,  West  Albany, 
Highland,  Oakwood,  Minneiska,  Mazeppa,  Plainview.  Waseca 
county :  Waseca,  St.  Mary,  Iosco,  Janesville,  Byron,  Richland. 
Washington  county:  Stillwater  with  three  parishes,  Oakdale, 
Langdon.  Watonwan  county:  Madelia,  St.  James.  Winona 
county :  Winona  with  three  parishes,  Rollingstone,  Hart,  St. 
Charles,  Elba,  Lewiston,  Philips,  Ridgeway,  Oak  Ridge.  Wright 
county:  St.  Michael,  Delano,  Chatham,  Waverly,  French  Lake, 
Pelican  Lake,  Maple  Lake,  Clearwater.  Yellow  Medicine  county: 
Granite  Falls,  St.  Leo. 

In  order  to  provide  adequately  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  so 
many  Catholics  a  large  number  of  priests  was  required.  Bishop 
Grace  spent  all  his  efforts  in  that  direction;  and  secured  either 
priests  already  ordained,  or  else  maintained  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  students  in  various  seminaries  of  America  and  Europe, 
such  as  those  of  St.  John,  CoUegeville,  Minnesota;  St.  Francis, 
Wisconsin;  Montreal,  Canada;  Propaganda,  Rome;  Louvain,  Bel- 
gium ;  and  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  for  whilst  he  began  his  episcopal  labours  with  but  27  priests, 
there  were  153  of  them  in  the  diocese  in  the  year  1884.  Of  these 
126  were  secular  or  diocesan  priests,  and  27  were  members  of 
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monastic  orders  or  religious  congregations.  The  communities 
represented  in  the  diocese  included  Benedictines,  Jesuits,  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans  and  Oblates.  As  the  time  of  the  bishop's  re- 
tirement from  actiA^e  work  the  Benedictines  were  in  charge  of 
parishes  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Hastings  and  Stillwater;  the 
Jesuits  had  charge  of  a  large  parish  in  Mankato ;  the  Franciscans 
were  labouring  in  the  parishes  of  Jordan  and  Chaska,  and  took 
care  of  several  neighbouring  missions ;  the  Dominicans  had  charge 
of  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Rosary  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis ;  the 
Oblates  took  charge  of  the  French  parish  of  St.  Louis  in  the  city 
of  St.  Paul  in  1873,  and  retained  it  for  several  years,  but  with- 
drew again  from  the  service  in  the  diocese  in  1877.  The  life  of 
the  priests  in  the  days  of  building  up  the  diocese  was  one  full  of 
hardships  and  privations ;  and  with  a  noble  spirit  of  sacrifice  did 
they  accomplish  their  priestly  labours.  A  sublime  example  of 
what  they  had  to  suffer  at  times  was  set  by  Reverend  Father 
Goiffon,  who  came  to  the  diocese  from  France  in  1857  and  died 
at  Hugo,  Minnesota,  May  6,  1910.  In  1858  he  was  sent  to  the  mis- 
sion of  Pembina,  whence  he  made  occasional  journeys  to  St.  Paul. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1860,  while  returning  from  St.  Paul  to 
Pembina  he  was  overtaken  by  a  blizzard  on  the  open  prairie,  and 
for  five  days,  November  3-8,  he  was  exposed  to  terrible  sufferings 
from  cold  and  hunger,  until  at  last  he  was  rescued  by  a  party  of 
travelers  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way.  The  exposure  to  the 
cold  however  had  so  affected  his  limbs,  that  the  right  one  had  to 
be  amputated,  and  also  his  left  foot.  Although  on  the  point  of 
death  at  that  juncture  still  he  recovered,  and  laboured  for  many 
years  afterwards  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul. 

The  organizations  or  institutions  for  works  of  charity  were 
maintained,  and  as  needs  arose,  •  increased  and  multiplied.  The 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  had  branches  or  conferences  at- 
tached to  several  parishes  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  as  well  as 
to  the  parishes  of  the  Guardian  Angels,  Hastings,  of  St.  Michael, 
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Stillwater,  and  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Faribault.  Other 
societies,  partly  religious  or  devotional  in  their  character  and 
partly  charitable,  were  found  in  nearly  all  the  parishes  through- 
out the  diocese.  At  the  time  of  Bishop  Cretin  there  was  one  hos- 
pital in  the  diocese,  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  St.  Paul;  two 
were  added  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Grace :  the  Mater 
Misericordiae  Hospital  of  Minneapolis,  established  in  1882  and 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  the  St.  Alexander's  Hos- 
pital of  New  Ulm,  established  in  1884  and  conducted  by  the  Hand- 
maids of  Our  Lord.  Orphan  asylums  were  established,  one  in  St. 
Paul  in  1860,  entrusted  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph ;  one  in  Shako- 
pee  in  1867,  entrusted  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict  and  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Paul  in  1878;  one  in  Minneapolis  in  1878,  entrusted 
to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  An  industrial  school  for  girls  was 
opened  in  St.  Paul  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  1872, 
another  for  boys  in  1876  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  transferred  afterwards  to  Clontarf.  The  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  who  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1868,  opened  the 
year  after,  in  1869,  a  Protectorate  and  Reformatory  School,  for 
girls.  A  home  for  aged  poor  was  opened  in  St.  Paul  by  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  1883.  A  word  may  be  said  in  this  connec- 
tion with  regard  to  the  work  of  temperance  or  total  abstinence, 
which  is  not  exactly  a  work  of  charity  but  close  to  it.  Total  ab- 
stinence societies  were  found  in  a  large  number  of  parishes;  the 
Catholic  Directory  of  1884  gives  the  catalogue  of  them,  and  that 
of  1885  says,  that  such  organizations  were  attached  to  nearly  all 
the  churches  throughout  the  diocese. 

The  education  of  the  children  was  amply  provided  for.  Wher- 
ever it  was  at  all  possible  separate  Catholic  schools  were  founded 
and  supplied  either  with  lay  teachers  or  with  teachers  from  re- 
ligious communities.  The  Catholic  Directory  of  1885  contains  a 
large  list  of  the  parochial  schools  found  throughout  the  diocese, 
they  were  68  in  all.    In  1872  the  Christian  Brothers  were  invited 
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and  came  to  St.  Paul,  where  they  took  charge  of  the  cathedral 
school  for  boys.  At  the  death  of  Bishop  Cretin  there  was  only  one 
academy  or  school  of  higher  learning  for  girls  in  the  diocese. 
Several  others  were  added,  such  as  e.  g.  the  Holy  Angels  Academy 
in  Minneapolis,  opened  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  1880;  the 
Visitation  Academy  in  St.  Paul,  opened  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Visi- 
tation in  1873;  the  Bethlehem  Academy  in  Faribault,  opened  by 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  in  1865;  the  Academy  of  Lake  City, 
opened  by  the  Ursuline  Sisters  in  1887.  The  needs  for  charitable 
and  educational  purposes  necessitated  a  larger  number  of  re- 
ligious women.  Only  three  communities  were  represented  in  the 
diocese  at  the  time  of  Bishop  Cretin,  viz.,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith.  In  due  course  other  congregations  furnished  their 
quota,  such  as  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation, 
the  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  the 
Ursuline  Sisters,  the  Grey  Nuns,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  the 
Handmaids  of  Our  Lord.  Of  all  the  educational  works  the  one 
closest  to  the  bishop's  heart  was  the  preparation  of  young  candi- 
dates to  the  priesthood.  Lack  of  funds  and  other  circumstances 
did  not  permit  to  open  a  seminary  in  St.  Paul ;  but  at  least  a  col- 
lege or  a  school  preparatory  to  a  seminary  was  maintained  for 
some  time.  In  1860  collegiate  classes  were  opened  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  present  stone  cathedral  with  about  15  students  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Markoe,  at  present  living  in  retire- 
ment at  White  Bear.  In  1863  the  Reverend  Father  Anatole  Oster 
was  placed  over  the  school,  and  directed  it  for  several  years.  Un- 
fortunately lack  of  sufficient  accommodations  made  it  necessary 
to  abandon  it  in  1865.  Among  its  pupils  was  the  Right  Reverend 
John  Shanley,  late  bishop  of  Fargo. 

Bishop  Grace  was  the  faithful  and  devoted  shepherd  of  souls, 
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who  lived  amongst  his  people  and  rarely  absented  himself  from 
their  midst.  He  travelled  near  and  far  to  the  scattered  settle- 
ments in  his  diocese,  in  order  to  dispense  to  his  subjects  the  con- 
solations of  religion ;  and  in  such  journeys  he  disregarded  priva- 
tions and  discomforts.  The  account  left  by  him  of  a  trip  made  to 
the  Red  river  valley  in  the  summer  of  1861  gives  us  some  idea  as 
to  what  inconveniences  had  to  be  encountered  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. The  bishop  went  up  the  Mississippi  river  as  far  as 
Crow  Wing,  then  back  as  far  as  St.  Cloud,  whence  a  stage  coach 
line  took  him  across  the  prairie  to  a  point  on  the  Red  river,  where 
he  boarded  a  small  steamer  bound  for  Pembina.  From  there  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba.  The  care  and 
solicitude  of  the  bishop  extended  to  the  lowliest  and  humblest  of 
his  children.  In  1862  a  large  number  of  Sioux  Indians  were  tried 
before  the  courts  for  having  taken  part  in  the  uprising  and  the 
massacres  connected  therewith,  which  put  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  white  population  of  southern  and  southwestern  Minnesota ; 
38  of  them  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  meanwhile  were  kept  in 
a  prison  at  Mankato.  The  bishop  upon  hearing  of  the  lot  that 
befell  these  poor  Indians  sent  Father  Ravoux  to  them,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  33  of  the  condemned  for  a  happy  death;  30 
of  the  converts  were  baptized,  and  three  received  holy  communion 
for  the  first  time.  Bishop  Grace  in  his  private  life  was  the  saintly 
minister  of  God,  who  devoted  much  time  to  prayer  and  the  sanc- 
tification  of  his  own  soul,  who  gave  most  of  what  he  had,  and 
what  was  not  spent  in  works  of  religion,  to  works  of  charity.  As 
the  late  Bishop  Shanley  expressed  it  in  the  funeral  sermon.  Bishop 
Grace  was  a  man,  of  whom  it  could  be  truly  said,  that  the  world 
is  better,  because  he  has  lived. 

To  Bishop  Grace  succeeded  his  coadjutor,  the  Right  Reverend 
John  Ireland  (1884 — ),  under  whose  energetic  and  wise  govern- 
ment the  diocese  attained  its  present  flourishing  condition.  He 
was  born  at  Burnchurch,  county  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  September  11, 
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1838,  and  came  to  St.  Paul  with  his  parents  in  1852.  Bishop 
Cretin  noticing  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood  in  him  sent  him  to 
Meximieux  and  Hyeres  in  France,  where  he  made  his  college  and 
seminary  course ;  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  St.  Paul  on 
December  21,  1861.  He  served  as  chaplain  to  the  Fifth  Minne- 
sota Regiment  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  afterwards  sta- 
tioned at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
titular  bishop  of  Maronea  and  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Grace,  in 
whose  cathedral  he  received  the  episcopal  consecration,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1875.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Grace  he  became 
bishop  of  St.  Paul;  and  on  May  15,  1888,  he  was  raised  to  the 
metropolitan  dignity  as  archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  With  earnest 
purpose  and  energetic  zeal  he  endeavoured  to  build  up  his  diocese, 
and  to  serve  the  church  and  the  country  at  large  as  well.  He  is 
known  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  earnest  advocate  and  apostle 
of  temperance,  as  a  promoter  of  Catholic  education,  and  as  a 
friend  and  patron  of  all  that  tends  to  the  betterment  of  humanity. 

After  his  elevation  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  the  ecclesi- 
astical province  of  St.  Paul  was  organized  with  the  suffragan  sees 
of  Duluth,  St.  Cloud,  Winona,  Jamestown  or  afterwards  Fargo, 
and  Sioux  Falls  (1889),  to  which  were  added  afterwards  the  dio- 
ceses of  Lead  (1902),  Crookston  and  Bismarck  (1910),  cut  off 
from  the  dioceses  of  Sioux  Falls,  Duluth,  and  Fargo  respectively. 
The  erection  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Winona  took  away  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archdiocese  the  southern  section  of  the  state 
of  Minnesota.  In  1910  an  auxiliary  bishop  was  appointed  in  the 
person  of  the  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Lawler,  rector  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Paul,  who  was  made  titular  bishop  of  Greater  Her- 
mopolis,  and  received  the  episcopal  consecration  on  May  19,  1910. 

The  Catholic  population  more  than  doubled  its  number  since 
the  resignation  of  Bishop  Grace,  although  the  territory  in  the 
diocese  of  Winona  was  taken  away.  In  1884  the  Catholics  num- 
bered about  130,000,  while  at  present  they  reach  to  about  265,000. 
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There  is  a  representation  of  many  races  amongst  them ;  and  thus 
the  catholicity  of  the  church  is  well  typified  in  the  northwest. 
To  those  that  were  here  before  were  added  Catholics  from  Italy, 
for  whom  the  first  distinct  parish  was  organized  in  St.  Paul  in 
1899;  Catholics  from  southeastern  Europe  and  from  the  orient, 
such  as  Ruthenians,  Syrians,  Maronites,  etc.,  for  whom  parishes 
were  established  within  recent  years,  as  circumstances  demanded. 
Much  of  the  growth  in  the  Catholic  population  is  due  to  the  arch- 
bishop's  own  efforts.  From  the  day  of  his  consecration  as  bishop 
he  organized  a  systematic  movement  for  the  colonization  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Minnesota  with  Catholic  people  from  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Various  towns  and  settlements,  such  as  De  Graff 
and  Clontarf  in  Swift  county,  Adrian  in  Nobles  county,  Avoka 
and  Fulda  in  Murray  county,  Graceville  in  Big  Stone  county,  Min- 
neota  and  Ghent  in  Lyon  county,  owe  their  origin  and  prosperity 
to  his  untiring  labours. 

The  people  are  distributed  in  parishes  or  missions  throughout 
the  two  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  the  smaller  towns 
in  the  country  districts.  The  city  of  St.  Paul  numbers  at  present 
26  parishes  with  several  to  be  opened  in  the  near  future ;  that  of 
Minneapolis  has  25  and  likewise  several  more  in  prospect. 
Throughout  the  country  parishes  or  missions  are  found  in  the 
cities,  towns  or  settlements,  as  indicated  by  the  following  list 
arranged  according  to  counties — Anoka  county:  Anoka,  Cedar 
Creek,  Centreville,  Rice  Lake.  Big  Stone  county :  Barry,  Beards- 
ley,  Graceville,  Ortonville.  Brown  county:  Comfrey,  Leaven- 
worth, New  Ulm  with  two  parishes,  Searles,  Sleepy  Eye,  Spring- 
field. Carver  county:  Assumption,  Carver,  Chanhassen,  Chaska, 
Cologne,  Norwood,  Victoria,  Waconia,  Watertown.  Chippewa 
county:  Clara  City,  Montevideo.  Chisago  county:  Franconia, 
North  Beach,  Rush  City,  Taylor 's  Falls.  Dakota  county :  Coates, 
Farmington,  Hampton,  Hastings  with  two  parishes,  Invergrove, 
Lakeville,  Mendota,  Miesville,  New  Trier,  Rosemount,  Vermillion. 
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Goodhue  county:  Belle  Creek,  Belvidere,  Cannon  Falls,  Cherry 
Grove,  Frontenac,  Goodhue,  Kenyon,  Pine  Island,  Redwing,  Zum- 
brota.  Hennepin  county:  Corcoran,  Dayton,  Edina,  Excelsior, 
Hamel,  Hopkins,  Loretto,  Medicine  Lake,  Medina,  Mound,  Osseo, 
Richfield,  Rogers,  St.  Bonifacius,  St.  Walburga.  Kandiyohi  coun- 
ty: Atwater,  Kandiyohi,  Raymond,  Willmar.  Lac  Qui  Parle 
county:  Dawson,  Madison,  Merietta,  Nassau,  Rosen.  Le  Sueur 
county :  Cleveland,  Elysian,  Heidelberg,  Kilkenny,  Le  Sueur,  Le 
Sueur  Centre,  Lexington,  Marysburg,  Montgomery,  St.  Henry,  St. 
John,  St.  Thomas,  Waterville.  Lincoln  county:  Ivanhoe,  Lake 
Benton,  Tyler,  Wilno.  Lyon  county :  Ghent,  Green  Valley,  Mar- 
shall, Minneota,  Russel,  Taunton,  Tracy.  McLeod  county :  Glen- 
coe  with  two  parishes,  Hutchinson,  Silver  Lake  with  two  parishes, 
Stewart,  Winsted.  Meeker  county:  Darwin,  Eden  Valley,  For- 
est City,  Greenleaf,  Litchfield,  Manannah,  Watkins.  Nicollet 
county:  Belgrade,  Brighton,  Middle  Lake,  Nicollet,  St.  Peter 
with  two  parishes,  West  Newton.  Ramsey  county:  New  Brigh- 
ton, New  Canada,  North  St.  Paul,  White  Bear  Lake.  Redwood 
county:  Clements,  Franklin,  Lamberton,  Lucan,  Milroy,  Red- 
wood Falls,  Sanborn,  Seaforth,  Vesta,  Wabasso,  Walnut  Grove, 
Wanda.  Renville  county:  Bechyn,  Birch  Coolie,  Bird  Island, 
Buffalo  Lake,  Fairfax,  Hector,  Morton,  Olivia,  Renville.  Rice 
county:  Faribault  with  three  parishes,  Hazelwood,  Lonsdale, 
New  Trebon,  Northfield,  Richland,  Shieldsville,  Veseli,  Wheat- 
land. Scott  county :  Belle  Plaine  with  two  parishes.  Cedar  Lake, 
Credit  River,  Jordan,  Marystown,  Newmarket,  New  Prague,  Prior 
Lake,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Savage,  Shakopee  with  two  par- 
ishes. Sibley  county:  Arlington,  Gaylord,  Gibbon,  Green  Isle, 
Henderson,  Jessenland,  St.  John,  Winthrop.  Swift  county:  Ap- 
pleton,  Benson,  Clontarf,  Danvers,  De  Graff,  Hegbert,  Murdock. 
Washington  county:  Forest  Lake,  Hugo,  Oakdale,  Stillwater 
with  three  parishes.  Wright  county:  Albertville,  Annandale, 
Buffalo,  Chatham,  Clearwater,  Delano  with  two  parishes,  Maple 
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Lake,  Monticello,  St.  Michael,  Waverly.  Yellow  Medicine  coun- 
ty:   Canby,  Granite  Falls,  Hassenville,  St.  Leo. 

With  the  people  grew  also  the  number  of  priests,  of  whom  there 
are  about  290  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  and  about  50  of  religious 
orders  or  congregations.  Of  the  religiQus  communities,  that  came 
to  the  diocese  during  the  episcopate  of  the  present  archbishop, 
that  of  the  Marist  Fathers  must  be  mentioned,  who  in  1886  took 
charge  of  the  French  parish  of  St.  Louis  in  the  city  of  St,  Paul. 
The  preparation  of  the  candidates  to  the  priesthood  is  imparted 
in  two  institutions,  which  are  the  pride  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul 
and  of  its  ecclesiastical  province.  On  September  8,  1885,  the  St. 
Thomas  Seminary  opened  its  gates  to  students  of  both  the  college 
and  seminary  courses,  with  an  attendance  of  27  in  theology  and 
philosopy  and  of  39  in  the  classics.  St.  Th^omas  continued  to 
house  the  two  departments  until  in  1894,  when  it  was  continued 
as  a  college  only ;  and  its  growth  has  been  so  marvelous  that  dur- 
ing the  present  year  (1914-15)  it  enrolled  over  700  students.  The 
seminary  department  was  transferred,  in  September,  1894,  to  new 
quarters,  the  St.  Paul  Seminary,  built  and  endowed  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  St.  Paul's  great  citizen,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill.  The  year  of 
its  opening  it  numbered  about  60  students,  and  during  the  pres- 
ent year  (1914-15)  it  has  on  its  list  no  less  than  220  seminarians, 
representing  24  dioceses  in  the  church  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  diocese  were  maintained,  en- 
larged, and  increased  in  their  efficiency.  The  same  must  be  said 
and  more  of  the  educational  institutions,  since  a  large  number  of 
parish  schools  was  opened  within  recent  years,  when  circum- 
stances seemed  to  demand  imperatively  separate  schools  for  Cath- 
olic children,  and  when  the  people  were  in  a  better  condition  to 
provide  them.  The  Catholic  Directory  of  1915  places  the  number 
of  children  attending  parochial  schools  at  22,817.  An  additional 
community  of  religious  women,  that  of  the  Felician  Sisters,  is 
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engaged  in  this  work,  in  the  two  Polish  parishes  of  St.  Adalbert 
and  St.  Casimir  in  St.  Paul.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  made  a 
new  departure  in  the  higher  education  of  women  with  the  open- 
ing in  1905  of  the  College  of  St.  Catherine,  which  furnishes  a  com- 
plete collegiate  education  to  Catholic  young  women. 

Several  events  occurred  within  recent  years,  which  illustrate 
the  growth  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  St. 
Paul.  On  June  2,  1907,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  the  new  and 
magnificent  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  which  has  been  opened  for 
services,  and  which  when  completed  will  be  the  finest  structure  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  a  veritable  monument  of  Christian 
art.  A  year  afterwards.  May  31,  1908,  another  corner-stone  was 
laid  for  the  new  pro-cathedral  of  Minneapolis,  which,  if  smaller 
in  size  is  equally  magnificent  as  a  church  building.  On  May  19, 
1910,  the  chapel  of  the  St.  Paul  Seminary  witnessed  a  scene,  ex- 
tremely rare,  if  not  unique,  in  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Six  bishops  received  on  that  day  their  consecration,  and  all  six 
were  destined  for  service  in  the  one  ecclesiastical  province  of  St. 
Paul.  They  were  the  Right  Reverend  James  O'Reilly,  bishop  of 
Fargo;  the  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Lawler,  auxiliary  bishop  of 
St.  Paul;  the  Right  Reverend  Patrick  R.  Heffron,  bishop  of  Wi- 
nona; the  Right  Reverend  Vincent  Wehrle,  bishop  of  Bismarck; 
the  Right  Reverend  Timothy  Corbett,  bishop  of  Crookston;  and 
the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Busch,  bishop  of  Lead. 

The  present  condition  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul  may  best  be 
gauged  from  the  statistics  contained  in  the  Catholic  Directory  of 
the  year  1915,  given  in  the  following:  Archbishop  1,  Bishop  1, 
Diocesan  Priests  281,  Priests  of  Religious  Orders  50,  total  331; 
Churches  with  resident  Priests  200,  Missions  with  Churches  66, 
total  Churches  266;  Missions  without  Churches  8,  Chapels  25, 
Theological  Seminary  1,  Students  218,  College  (boys)  1,  Students 
725,  Commercial  Schools,  Christian  Brothers  2,  Pupils  675,  Par- 
ishes with  Parochial  Schools  95,  Pupils  22,817,  Boarding  Schools 
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and  Academies  for  Girls  9,  Pupils  2,291,  total  number  of  pupils  in 
Catholic  Institutions  of  Learning  (Schools  in  Orphan  Asylums 
included)  27,560;  total  number  of  Sisters  1,020,  Novices  and  Post- 
ulants 128,  Orphan  Asylums  3,  Orphans  447,  Hospitals  3,  Patients 
during  the  year  1913-5,  925,  Homes  for  the  Aged  Poor  3,  Inmates 
352,  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  1,  Inmates  210,  Catholic  Popu- 
lation about  265,000. 


El)iscof)al  Lineage  m  AVestern  America. 


tHE  following  items  of  episcopal  lineage  are  of  interest  to 
many  bishops  and  priests  in  the  middle  Western  states  of 
1    America : 

September  24th,  A.  D.  1815,  in  Rome,  Cardinal  Joseph  Doria 
consecrated  Right  Reverend  Louis  William  Dubourg,  Bishop  of 
New  Orleans. 

March  25th,  A.  D.  1824,  in  New  Orleans,  Bishop  Dubourg  con- 
secrated Right  Reverend  Joseph  Rosati,  as  first  Coadjutor  to  the 
Bishop  of  New  Orleans,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Louis. 

November  30th,  A.  D.  1841,  in  Philadelphia,  Bishop  Rosati  con- 
secrated Right  Reverend  Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  Coadjutor  to 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Louis,  afterwards  Bishop  and  Archbishop  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  bishops  were  numerous  in  the  Western  states  who,  one  time 
or  another  were  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Kenrick  of  St.  Louis. 
We  note,  particularly,  the  lineage  deriving  through  him,  inas- 
much as  it  concerns  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul. 

July  24th,  A.  D.  1859,  in  St.  Louis,  Archbishop  Kenrick  conse- 
crated Right  Reverend  Thomas  L.  Grace,  Bishop  of  St.  Paul. 

December  19th,  A.  D.  1875,  Bishop  Grace  consecrated  Right 
Reverend  John  Ireland,  Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Paul, 
afterwards  Bishop  and  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul. 

Later,  at  different  intervals,  Archbishop  Ireland  consecrated 
Right  Reverend  James  McGolrick,  Bishop  of  Duluth ;  Right  Rev- 
erend Joseph  Cotter,  Bishop  of  Winona;  Right  Reverend  John 
Shanley,  Bishop  of  Fargo ;  Right  Reverend  James  Trobec,  Bishop 
of  St.  Cloud ;  Right  Reverend  Alexander  Christie,  Bishop  of  Van- 
couver, afterwards  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City;  Right  Reverend 
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John  S.  Stariha,  Bishop  of  Lead ;  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Keane, 
Bishop  of  Cheyenne,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dubuque;  Right 
Reverend  Patrick  R.  Heffron,  Bishop  of  Winona ;  Right  Reverend 
James  O'Reilly,  Bishop  of  Fargo;  Right  Reverend  Timothy  Cor- 
bett,  Bishop  of  Crookston;  Right  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Busch, 
Bishop  of  Lead,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud ;  Right  Reverend 
Vincent  Wehrle,  Bishop  of  Bismarck;  Right  Reverend  John  J. 
Lawler,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  St.  Paul. 

In  this  manner  several  bishops  in  the  Western  states,  and  the 
many  priests  ordained  by  them,  trace  back  their  episcopal  and 
sacerdotal  orders  to  Cardinal  Joseph  Doria,  of  Rome,  under  the 
date  of  September  24th,  A.  D.  1815. 

Another  line  of  spiritual  lineage  to  which  are  linked  many 
bishops  and  priests  in  the  United  States,  is  that  of  the  See  of 
Baltimore,  whose  first  bishop.  Right  Reverend  John  Carroll,  was 
consecrated,  August  15,  1790,  in  Lulworth  Castle,  England,  by 
the  Vicar  Apostolic,  Charles  Walmesley. 

Other  bishops  of  the  United  States  received  episcopal  conse- 
cration, some  in  Europe  and  some  in  America,  through  other 
lineages.  The  two  principal  lineages,  however,  are  those  we  have 
indicated — the  Roman,  through  Cardinal  Joseph  Doria,  and  the 
English,  through  the  Vicar  Apostolic,  Charles  Walmesley. 


CHRONICLE 

OF 

CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Note:     A  summary  of  events  interesting   to    Catholics    in    the   North- 
west, which  have  occurred  since  the  preceding  issue  of  the  Acts  et  Dicta. 


Po|)e  Benedict  ^  V . 

CARDINAL  DELLA  CHIESA  SUCCEEDS  POPE  PIUS  X. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Giaeomo  Delia  Chiesa,  Archbishop  of 
Bologna,  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Pontificate  on  September  3, 
1914,  in  succession  to  the  late  Pope  Pius  X.  The  new  Pope  took 
the  name  of  Benedict  XV.  The  members  of  the  sacred  College 
of  Cardinals  entered  the  Conclave  on  Monday  evening,  August 
31,  and  the  election  took  place  the  following  Thursday  morning. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV  was  born  at  Genoa  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1854,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  on  December  21,  1878. 
Through  exceptional  ability  and  brilliant  talents  the  young  ec- 
clesiastic attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Cardinal  RompoUa, 
who  on  his  appointment  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  Spain,  took  Delia 
Chiesa  with  him  as  secretary.  When  Cardinal  Rompolla  became 
Secretary  of  State  to  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1887,  Delia  Chiesa  was 
given  a  position  in  his  office  and  later  on  became  Under  Secre- 
tary, a  position  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  when  Leo  XIII 
died.  On  the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  X  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter, 
Delia  Chiesa  retained  for  a  time  his  position  under  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  State,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val.  In  1907 
he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Bologna.  He  was  created  and 
proclaimed  Cardinal  by  Pope  Pius  X  at  the  consistory  held  in 
May,  1914. 
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FINAL  SERVICES  IN  THE  OLD  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

The  last  page  in  the  annals  of  the  venerable  edifice  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Sixth  and  St.  Peter  streets,  which  for  the  past  fifty-six 
years  served  as  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  was  written  on  Monday 
morning,  August  31,  1914.  The  final  scene  in  its  religious  his- 
tory was  witnessed  when  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  pon- 
tificated at  the  Solemn  High  Mass  of  Requiem — the  last  sacrificial 
rite  within  its  hallowed  walls. 

The  religious  ceremonies  which  marked  the  passing  away  of  the 
old  Cathedral  as  a  house  of  worship  were  impressive  and  inspir- 
ing. They  were  attended  by  the  remnant  of  the  pioneers  of  early 
days  who  saw  its  foundation  laid  in  1856,  by  a  larger  number  of 
the  generation  succeeding  them,  who  saw  the  Cathedral  parish 
grow  from  a  handful  of  Catholics  to  its  present  generous  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  members  of  the  present  congregation  to 
whom  it  speaks  of  the  zeal  and  self-sacrificing  generosity  of  their 
forefathers  in  the  faith. 

Seldom  in  its  history  have  aisle  and  nave  and  every  available 
bit  of  space  within  the  old  Cathedral  been  thronged  as  on  that 
Sunday  morning  when  the  first  of  the  special  services  planned  to 
mark  the  close  of  its  historic  career  took  place  at  eleven  o'clock. 
In  the  front  seats  space  was  reserved  for  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
all  creeds  and  nationalities  who  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
nerstone on  July  27,  1856.  About  two-thirds  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  whose  names  and  addresses  had  been  secured  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  William  0 'Gorman,  one  of  their  number,  were 
present  in  response  to  the  invitations  sent  them.  Surrounding 
them  on  all  sides  in  aisles,  side-sanctuary,  and  gallery,  were  men 
and  women  of  more  recent  days  who  came  to  participate  in  an 
event  of  more  than  passing  interest,  not  only  to  the  members  of 
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the  Cathedral  parish,  but  to  the  Catholic  people  and,  indeed,  to 
the  whole  population  of  St.  Paul. 

Many  prelates  had  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion — 
among  them  the  Most  Reverend  James  J.  Keane,  Archbishop  of 
Dubuque ;  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  O 'Gorman,  Bishop  of  Sioux 
Falls;  Right  Reverend  James  McGolrick,  Bishop  of  Duluth,  and 
the  Right  Reverend  James  Trobec,  Administrator  of  the  Diocese 
of  St.  Cloud — all  of  whom,  together  with  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Lawler,  were  present 
in  the  sanctuary  during  the  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  celebrated  by 
Bishop  0 'Gorman  of  Sioux  Falls.  The  following  priests  took 
part  in  the  ceremony:  archpriest.  Rev.  James  Donahoe;  deacon, 
Rev.  W.  A.  Daly;  subdeacon,  Rev.  L.  P.  Gleason,  all  of  the  Ca- 
thedral parish;  master  of  ceremonies.  Rev.  A.  Ziskovsky,  of  St. 
Paul  Seminary.  The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  was  attended  at 
the  throne  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Finley  and  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Welch. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop. 
The  Cathedral  choir  had  charge  of  the  singing. 

In  the  evening  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  McGolrick  of  Du- 
luth officiated  at  Pontifical  Vespers,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Reardon  as  archpriest,  Rev.  W.  A.  Daly  as  deacon.  Rev.  T.  F. 
Keane  as  subdeacon,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Ziskovsky  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  assisted  by  Father  Fin- 
ley  and  Father  Welch,  occupied  the  throne,  and  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  Keane  and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Lawler 
were  present  in  the  sanctuary.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Bishop  Lawler,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the  Cathedral  for  eighteen 
years.  The  services  were  brought  to  a  close  with  Solemn  Bene- 
diction of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  seating  capacity  of 
the  sacred  edifice  was  overtaxed  to  accommodate  the  congrega- 
tion present  on  this  occasion. 

On  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock  the  last  Mass  in  the  old 
Cathedral  was  celebrated  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ire- 
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land.  It  was  a  Solemn  Requiem  for  the  happy  repose  of  the  souls 
of  all  who,  at  any  time  during  the  past  fifty-six  years,  worshipped 
in  the  old  Cathedral.  The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  was  as- 
sisted by  the  following  officers  of  the  Mass:  archpriest.  Rev.  A. 
Ogulin ;  deacon,  Rev.  W.  A.  Daly ;  subdeacon.  Rev.  L.  P.  Gleason ; 
deacons  of  honor,  Rev.  T.  A.  Welch  and  Rev.  W.  Busch;  master 
of  ceremonies,  Rev.  A.  Ziskovsky.  The  following  prelates  were 
present  during  the  service :  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Keane, 
Bishop  O 'Gorman,  Bishop  McGolrick  and  Bishop  Lawler.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland. 
In  the  afternon  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  removed  from  the  old 
Cathedral  and  later  on  it  was  stripped  of  the  altars,  organ,  and 
furnishings  and  turned  over  to  the  wreckers  who,  during  the 
week,  began  the  work  of  demolition  to  make  room  for  a  new 
business  structure. 

On  Monday  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Lawler  and  the  priests 
of  the  Cathedral  parish  moved  to  their  new  homes  on  Selby  and 
Dayton  avenues  in  the  rear  of  the  new  Cathedral.  Soon  after 
their  departure  the  old  Cathedral  residence  yielded  to  the  onward 
march  of  progress  and  in  a  few  days  nothing  remained  to  indicate 
to  the  passerby  the  location  of  the  old  Cathedral  save  a  void  in 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

SERMON  PREACHED  BY  ARCHBISHOP  IRELAND. 

Beloved  Cathedral,  thy  days  are  numbered:  die  thou  must. 
Plead  not  thy  long  and  precious  service  in  cause  most  holy :  plead 
not  the  love  which  tens  of  thousands  vowed  to  thee,  as  year  after 
year  beneath  thy  roof  they  won  to  themselves  the  favors  and 
graces  of  Heaven :  plead  not  the  streaming  tears  that  bedew  the 
cheeks  of  the  throngs  now  come  together  to  chant  thy  parting 
dirge.  It  is  all  in  vain.  The  hammer  of  the  demolisher  is  lifted : 
tomorrow  it  will  strike  the  fatal  blow :  tomorrow  thou  shalt  cease 
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to  live.  We  are  assembled  to  speak  the  saddening  word,  farewell. 
Lovers  of  the  old  Cathedral,  honor  it — honor  it  by  filling  to  the 
brim  your  souls  with  the  rich  and  rare  memories  that  spring  from 
every  stone  in  its  walls,  from  every  board  of  its  floors,  from  the 
thresholds  of  its  doorways  and  the  altars  of  its  sanctuaries.  The 
poet  of  humanity  bids  us  ''find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones."  Assuredly,  mystic  tongues  there  are, 
and  books,  and  sermons,  in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  To- 
gether, we  shall  hearken  to  the  music  of  their  echoings,  and  sink 
deeply  into  our  souls  the  sweet  and  valuable  lessons  they  impart, 
to  be  often  in  future  years  remembered  and  acted  upon.  It  is  the 
tribute  the  Cathedral  merits:  it  is  the  tribute  we  shall  render 
unto  it. 

The  Old  Cathedral — And  Its  Predecessors. 

Fifty-eight  years  is  the  age  of  the  old  Cathedral.  We  date  its 
birth  from  the  day  of  the  laying  in  place  of  the  cornerstone.  I 
read  its  baptismal  certificate — a  copy  of  the  original  document 
deposited  within  the  cornerstone  :  ' '  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1856 ; 
during  the  reign  of  Pius  IX,  Pope ;  in  the  presence  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Joseph  Cretin,  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  in  the  United  States  of  America;  the  Right  Reverend 
John  Timon,  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  being  the  officiating  prelate; 
Franklin  Pierce  being  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Willis  A.  Gorman  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota; 
on  the  eleventh  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  July,  at  the  close  of  the  Solemn  Mass,  about  mid-day,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  put  in  place,  with  due 
ceremonial  according  to  the  Roman  Ritual,  under  the  invocation 
of  the  Blessed  Paul  the  Apostle." 

The  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1856! 
Few  they  are,  present  within  the  Cathedral,  on  this  thirtieth  day 
of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1914,  privileged  to  have  wit- 
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nessed  the  scene  of  fifty-eight  years  ago.  Death  has  swept  the 
multitude  from  the  land  of  the  living.  Cretin  and  Timon  are 
gone:  Ravoux,  Keller,  Caillet  and  Oster  are  gone:  the  multitude 
of  devoted  spectators  are  gone.  The  few  alone  survive.  Those 
few  I  salute  with  respect  and  fondness.  Their  right  is  undisputed 
to  honored  seats  as  we  ring  out  the  closing  hour  of  the  dear  old 
Cathedral.  And  piously  and  lovingly  I  salute  those  that  are  gone, 
whose  spirits  are  now  descending  from  the  skies  to  be  with  us  on 
this  meaningful  occasion,  led  hither,  I  am  confident,  by  the  two 
heroes  to  whose  zeal  the  Cathedral  in  very  especial  manner  owes 
its  creation,  whose  hearts  were  wont,  as  those  of  none  others,  to 
go  out  to  it  in  love,  in  sacrifice — Cretin  and  Ravoux. 

The  Cathedral  that  we  honor  today  is  not  the  first  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul.  This  included,  three  there  were — each  one  enter- 
twining  to  itself  memorable  associations,  each  one  epochal  in  the 
annals  of  city  and  of  diocese. 

On  November  the  first,  1841,  Father  Lucian  Galtier  dedicated 
the  chapel,  from  which  the  city  of  today  has  its  name.  It  was 
built  of  roughly-hewn  trunks  of  tamarack  trees:  it  was  eighteen 
feet  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth :  two  small  windows  brought 
light  to  its  nave  and  sanctuary :  the  cost,  outside  the  free  labor  of 
the  workmen,  totalled  the  sum  of  seventy-eight  dollars.  In  size 
and  poverty  it  was  the  fitting  symbol  of  the  village  that  clustered 
around  it.  In  the  year  1847,  the  village  growing,  the  chapel  grew 
in  length,  though  scarcely  in  comeliness;  and  as  then  fashioned, 
it  became  the  first  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  July  the  second,  1851, 
when  Joseph  Cretin  read  from  its  alter-step  the  apostolic  letters, 
appointing  him  first  Bishop  of  St.  Paul. 

The  village  meanwhile  increased  in  population.  A  new  Ca- 
thedral was  built.  This  was  the  edifice  constructed  of  brick,  sit- 
uated on  Wabasha  and  Sixth  Streets — so  shaped  as  to  house 
church,  school-rooms  and  residence  of  bishop  and  priests.    It  was 
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the  wonder  and  the  delight  of  the  village  as  it  rose  into  its  three- 
fold staging,  though  here  and  there,  we  have  been  told,  mutter- 
ings  were  heard  that  it  was  too  remote  from  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation. It  was  begun  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Cretin. 
Though  yet  unfurnished  and  unplastered,  it  opened  its  doors  to 
public  worship  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1851.  The  cost  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seven  thousand  dollars,  paid  for  with  money 
the  Bishop  had  obtained  from  his  paternal  estate  in  France. 

And  still  St.  Paul  was  growing  in  population :  and,  also,  in  con- 
sciousness of  its  future  importance.  Immigration  was  moving  in 
rising  waves  towards  the  rich  woodlands  and  prairies  of  Minne- 
sota. A  prosperous  future  seemed  secured  to  city  and  to  Terri- 
tory. A  new  Cathedral,  this  time  a  great  Cathedral,  that  should 
long  adorn  the  future,  was  thought  to  be  the  pressing  need  of 
religion  in  St.  Paul.  This,  the  dear  old  Cathedral,  to  which  we 
are  now  bidding  farewell. 

Plans  were  drawn  and  work  begun  upon  the  foundation  in  the 
year  1854.  The  plans  indicated  an  edifice,  marked  by  stateliness 
of  proportions  and  beauteousness  of  form — different  from  what 
later  the  Cathedral  was  ordered  to  be.  Buttresses  there  were  to 
strengthen  and  variate  the  lateral  walls:  a  towering  steeple  was 
to  dominate  its  front.  A  newspaper  of  the  time  describes  the 
plans :  * '  The  basement  of  the  new  Cathedral  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  long  by  seventy-five  feet  wide.  When  the  steeple 
is  added,  it  will  make  the  whole  length  of  the  building  two  hun- 
dred feet.  The  steeple  is  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high 
(this,  we  may  believe,  a  bit  of  a  journalistic  imagination),  all 
built  and  finished  of  solid  stone  from  foundation  to  spire."  The 
largest  it  was  to  be,  and  the  most  imposing  temple  of  religion, 
to  be  seen  anywhere  westward  of  Chicago. 

In  1856  excavation  and  foundation  were  sufficiently  advanced 
to  permit  the  laying  in  place  of  the  cornerstone.  Sunday,  July 
the  twenty-seventh,  was  the  chosen  day.     The  ceremony  was  as 
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solemn  as  conditions  in  St.  Paul  could  have  allowed.  A  bishop 
had  been  called  from  the  distant  shores  of  Lak  Erie,  John  Timon, 
of  Buffalo,  to  bless  the  stone  and  preach  the  sermon.  Bishop 
Cretin  was  radiant  with  joy :  his  dream  of  great  things  to  be  done 
in  his  diocese  was  taking  visible  form.  The  Catholics  and  other 
citizens  of  St.  Paul  were  out  in  full  numbers,  spread  far  and  wide 
across  the  open  plain,  surrounding  Sixth  and  St.  Peter  Streets, 
the  site  of  the  new  church.  The  priests  of  the  whole  diocese  had 
been  gathered  in  spiritual  retreat  the  preceding  week :  they  took 
part  in  the  ceremony — a  surpliced  group  of  twelve:  so  many 
priests  never  before  had  been  assembled  in  St.  Paul.  The  sermon 
was,  the  hearers  declared,  a  marvel  of  eloquence.  To  this  day  the 
peroration  is  remembered:  ''Not  easy  the  task  to  build  such  a 
glorious  church  in  a  young  and  sparsely  settled  diocese.  But  a 
long  pull,  a  steady  pull,  a  pull  all  together,  boys,  and  the  work  is 
done."  The  day  closed  in  gladsome  hopes  that  the  work  would 
be  done,  quickly  and  well. 

For  a  while  all  went  happily  with  the  new — today  the  old — 
Cathedral.  I  quote  again  from  a  September  number  of  a  news- 
paper of  the  time:  ''The  foundation  of  the  new  edifice  now  be- 
ing erected  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Catholic  Church  has  been 
laid  and  the  walls  have  risen  several  feet.  The  walls  are  very 
thick  and  substantial,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  settle  as  they  stand 
on  the  solid  rock.  We  were  not  aware  that  this  building  was  to 
be  so  extensive.  There  is  a  lime-kiln  and  a  brick-kiln  on  the 
premises,  while  the  huge  piles  of  stone  which  encumber  the  ground 
in  every  direction,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  have  been  quar- 
ried from  the  foundation  site."  But,  alas!  the  unexpected  was 
to  happen:  the  Cathedral  fell  amid  shoals  and  breakers. 

Bishop  Cretin  was  failing  in  health.  He  died,  February  the 
twenty-second,  1857.  Soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  the 
historic  boom  in  real  estate,  upon  which  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota 
had  heretofore  been  feasting,  palsied  and  broke.     The  financial 
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panic  of  1857  was  upon  the  land:  St.  Paul  was  poverty-stricken. 

Father  Ravoux  was  the  administrator  of  the  diocese.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  A  Cathedral  must  be  built.  The  brick  edifice  was 
altogether  too  small  to  admit  the  crowds  to  hear  mass.  But 
whence  was  the  money  to  come?  With  stern  pencil  Father  Ra- 
voux eliminated  from  the  plans  left  by  Bishop  Cretin  all  else  but 
four  walls  and  a  roof:  buttresses,  steeple,  ornaments  of  all  kinds, 
quickly  disappeared — the  Cathedral  was  to  be  solid,  spacious,  but 
by  all  manner  of  means  cheap — a  courageous  and  most  wise  reso- 
lution. Then,  with  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  bring  forward  the 
mite  the  panic  had  spared,  and  a  pressing  call  for  help  sent  to  the 
Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  France,  he  ordered  to 
the  work  masons  and  carpenters,  confiding  for  the  rest,  as  he 
often  afterward  said,  in  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  Almighty  God. 
Deep,  indeed,  the  debt  of  the  old  Cathedral  to  Augustine  Ravoux. 
What  followed,  I  will  tell  in  his  own  words. 

'*0n  the  fourteenth  of  June  (1857)  was  begun  the  work,  which 
did  not  cease  until  the  Cathedral  was  under  roof :  and  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  June,  1858,  though  unfinished  and  not  even  plastered, 
it  was  opened  for  divine  service.  The  collections  on  that  day 
amounted  to  $428.00.  The  same  summer  the  basement  of  the  Ca- 
thedral was  plastered,  and  it  was  used  for  divine  service  all  the 
winter.  Though  very  spacious  it  was  sometimes  crowded.  On 
Chirstmas  there  was  no  less  than  two  thousand  persons  present  at 
Mass,  and  about  five  hundred  persons  presented  themselves  at  the 
holy  table  for  communion  on  that  day.  It  was  to  me  and  to  all  a 
great  consolation  to  have  for  the  celebration  of  our  sacred  mys- 
teries a  place  spacious  enough  to  contain  the  whole  congrega- 
tion." 

Cost  of  the  Cathedral. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  what  the  Cathedral  did  cost,  and 
whence  the  money  did  come.  I  abbreviate  the  statements  of 
Father  Ravoux, 
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The  total  cost,  to  January  1st,  1860,  was  $33,647.94.  The  total 
receipts,  to  the  same  date,  were  $29,095.79 — allowing  an  indebted- 
ness of  $4,552.15.  The  receipts  were  the  following — collections 
in  St.  Paul,  $10,108.20;  donations  from  the  Society  of  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith  in  France,  together  with  some  surplus  from 
pew-rents,  remaining  after  the  ordinary  parish  expenses  had  been 
defrayed,  $18,987.59. 

The  smallness  of  receipts  from  collections  in  St.  Paul  is  ex- 
plained by  the  slender  means  then  at  the  disposal  of  Catholics.  A 
tribute  of  thanks  is  due  and  now  is  gratefully  given,  to  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  France. 

Later,  the  wings,  since  a  marked  feature  of  the  Cathedral,  were 
built  by  Bishop  Grace,  partly  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the 
main  walls  and  break  somewhat  the  monotony  of  their  length, 
partly  with  the  view  of  adding  to  the  interior  further  space  in  the 
form  of  lateral  chapels.  This  latter  project,  however,  was  not  put 
into  execution. 

The  Cathedral,  a  Landmark  Through  Many  Years. 

July  the  twenty-seventh,  1856!  What  changes  since  then  in 
city,  state  and  diocese!  In  1856,  the  population  of  St.  Paul  ex- 
ceeded but  little  the  five  thousand :  two  years  previously  it  had 
put  off  its  childhood  robing  and  dared  call  itself  a  city.  Minne- 
apolis was  as  yet  the  mere  ''Town;"  Minnesota  was  a  "Terri- 
tory, ' '  and  though  it  reached  to  the  Missouri  river  and  its  census- 
takers  were  unsparing  in  statements  of  figures,  it  was  said  to  hold 
within  its  borders  not  more  than  75,000  souls.  The  Diocese  of  St. 
Paul,  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  had 
its  one  bishop,  its  twelve  priests,  its  Catholic  population  of  twenty 
thousand.  Today,  as  the  Cathedral  closes  its  doors  for  now  and 
aye,  St.  Paul  has  its  270,000  souls,  with  350,000  in  near-by  Min- 
neapolis, and  the  State  of  Minnesota,  though  shorn  of  much  of  its 
primitive  area,  has  its  2,250,000.  What  in  1856  was  the  Diocese 
of  St.  Paul  has  today  its  eight  bishops,  its  nine  hundred  priests, 
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its  six  hundred  thousand  Catholics.  Of  all  this  wondrous  growth, 
the  Cathedral  was  the  watchful  witness.  All  else  around  it 
changed :  alone  the  Cathedral  stood  unmoved  and  unchanged.  As 
passers-by  took  notice  of  its  storm-beaten  stones,  forcibly  they 
remembered  the  men  and  the  things  of  a  long  past,  of  which  it 
was  the  enduring  token.  Now  the  Cathedral  goes,  and  with  it 
the  vivid  vision  of  the  past — the  pioneer  days,  so  instinct  with 
poetry  and  heroism,  the  pioneer  men  and  women,  whose  strug- 
glings  with  rude  nature,  whose  courage  and  prophetic  vision  made 
of  them  a  race  apart,  whose  deeds  deserve  golden  emblazoning,  to 
challenge  from  present  and  future  generations  reverence  and  imi- 
tation. 

The  Cathedral  was  more  than  a  landmark  of  the  marvellous 
progress  that  has  blessed  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota :  it  was  a  potent 
factor  \in  the  making  of  this  progress.  It  was  the  Cathedral — the 
seat  of  episcopal  authority,  the  fount  and  home  of  all  that  bishops 
and  priests  and  Catholics  of  Minnesota  were  able  to  do  for  the 
Church  of  which  they  were  the  sons  and  guardians,  of  all  that  the 
Church  was  able  to  do  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  whole  city,  the  whole  state.  From  the 
Cathedral,  from  the  adjoining  episcopal  residence,  properly  a  part 
of  the  Cathedral,  again  and  again  fervent  appeals  went  forth 
urging  immigration  to  Minnesota's  fertile  fields  and  health-giv- 
ing air.  Bishop  Cretin  in  his  time  was  a  notable  apostle  of  coloni- 
zation, as  after  him  was  each  of  his  successors.  In  the  Cathedral 
priests  were  ordained  and  bishops  consecrated,  who  preceded  or 
followed  the  immigrants  in  their  searehings  for  homes,  and  by 
word  and  example  taught  them  the  patient  and  hopeful  courage 
required  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness.  Seldom,  if  at  all, 
was  there  a  work  undertaken  by  the  citizenship  of  St.  Paul,  or  of 
Minnesota,  for  the  betterment  of  City  or  State,  on  behalf  of  which 
a  strong  voice  was  not  heard  from  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 
And,  then,  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota  were  not  to  be  without  this 
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other  better  and  higher  life,  the  moral  and  spiritual.  To  this 
every  church  proffered  its  efficiency  and  good  will.  None,  how- 
ever, so  much  so  as  the  Cathedral,  because  there  the  official  au- 
thority resided  to  evolve  into  loyal  act,  mandate  and  exhortation. 

Old  Cathedral,  the  whole  city,  on  thy  departing  day,  the  whole 
state,  salute  thee  with  warm  and  grateful  love. 
Pioneer  Clergy  and  Laity. 

Dear  old  Cathedral,  we  praise  thee,  we  love  thee,  for  the  men 
and  women,  associated  with  thee  during  thy  career  of  fifty-eight 
years  as  builders  of  thy  walls,  or  as  worshippers  at  thy  altars. 

There  was  Joseph  Cretin,  the  first  bishop  of  St.  Paul — the  saint, 
the  apostle  consumed  with  zeal  for  the  Master's  glory,  the  unsel- 
fish worker,  oblivious  ever  of  self,  in  all  things  and  at  all  moments 
planning  and  laboring  for  God  and  for  souls,  consigning  himself 
to  a  premature  demise  through  incessant  toil  as  priest,  as  bishop. 
On  his  tombstone  in  Calvary  we  read  the  Scriptural  words :  * '  The 
zeal  of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  The  inscription  tells  the 
story  of  his  episcopal  years.  Whatever  he  loved,  whatever  he 
touched  with  his  hand,  is  holy  of  his  holiness.  The  Cathedral  is 
the  child  of  his  heart :  it  was  begotten  of  his  purpose  to  honor,  as 
best  he  could,  the  Almighty  God,  and  draw  to  God,  as  best  he 
could,  the  faithful  people  entrusted  to  his  spiritual  guidance. 
Listen — in  its  dying  voice,  the  Cathedral  speaks  aloud  the  name 
of  father  and  founder,  Joseph  Cretin. 

Listen — It  rehearses  the  names  of  pioneer  priests — Galtier,  Ra- 
voux,  Peyragrosse,  Caillet,  Oster.  The  old  French  missionaries, 
who  prepared  the  way  to  its  building,  who  prayed  and  preached 
in  the  old  Cathedral !  Hither  they  had  come  from  distant  lands 
when  none  others  were  near  to  break  the  bread  of  life — and,  in 
all  things  they  were  noblest  exemplars  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of 
whom  they  professed  themselves  the  messengers.  Pioneer  priests, 
we  remember  you,  we  thank  you.  And  you,  particularly,  we  re- 
member and  thank,  Augustine  Ravoux — for  years  the  Church's 
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solitary  sentinel  in  St.  Paul,  the  loyal  eolaborer  of  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  the  builder  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  old  Ca- 
thedral, so  long  afterwards  the  counsellor  and  guide  of  its  bishops 
and  priests.  The  old  Cathedral  were  forgetful  of  itself,  were  it 
forgetful  of  Father  Ravoux.    It  lovingly  speaks  his  name. 

Listen  again — The  pioneer  men  and  women,  many  your  own 
fathers  and  mothers,  speak.  They  speak  from  pew,  from  altar- 
rail,  from  confessional.  Dear  to  them  the  old  Cathedral.  Here 
they  knelt  to  make  sturdy  profession  of  their  faith,  to  bend  their 
souls  beneath  the  flow  of  divine  grace.  Generations  will  come 
and  go — superior,  they  may  be,  in  wealth  of  wordly  goods,  in  so- 
cial attainments,  in  gifts  of  intelligence.  Well  for  them  if  with 
their  new  estates,  their  faith  is  that  of  the  pioneer  Catholics  of  St. 
Paul,  impervious  to  assaults  of  error  or  worldliness,  adamantine 
in  its  power  of  endurance.  Old-time  Catholics  of  St.  Paul,  receive 
our  heartfelt  homage. 

Later  Generations  of  Priests  and  People. 

Others  speak  to  us — the  Bishop  and  the  priests  who  later  min- 
istered in  the  Cathedral,  men  and  women  who  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  early  pioneers.  There  is  Thomas  L.  Grace,  second 
bishop  of  St.  Paul,  so  faithfully  present  on  his  throne,  Sundays 
and  holy-days  during  twenty-five  years  of  his  episcopal  service. 
The  thousands  still  live  who  knew  Bishop  Grace.  Was  he  not  the 
good  bishop?  Mild  and  sweet-mannered,  of  piety  angelic,  of  ar- 
dor of  love  for  God 's  Church,  of  whole-souled  willingness  to  spend 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  flock,  so  prudent  in  counsel,  so  anxious 
that  others  should  do  as  he  was  doing,  yea,  better  than  he  himself 
was  permitted  to  do.  Good  Bishop  Grace — the  old  Cathedral 
would  visit  us  with  its  wrath,  if  our  farewell  to  itself  were  not  a 
farewell  to  you.  In  fond  remembrance  of  you,  your  old  throne 
in  the  old  Cathedral  will  have  the  place  of  honor  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  new. 

To  priests,  related  at  one  time  or  another  with  the  Cathdral,  I 
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need  pay  no  other  tribute  than  the  rehearsal  of  names — so  fondly 
are  those  names  remembered.  I  recall  those  who  later  took  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  episcopate.  There  are  the  dead — John  Shan- 
ley,  Bishop  of  Fargo,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Cathedral 
Parish,  whose  name  still  today  is  spoken  in  deep  affection,  and 
Joseph  B.  Cotter,  Bishop  of  Winona,  who  was  a  child  and  a  youth 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  received  in  its  sanctuary  the  episcopal  Con- 
secration. There  are  those  present  with  us  this  morning — Thomas 
0 'Gorman,  one  of  Bishop  Cretin's  cherished  pupils,  Bishop  of 
Sioux  Falls — James  J.  Keane,  Archbishop  of  Dubuque,  for  many 
years  a  priest  in  St.  Paul,  consecrated  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral; 
James  McGolrick,  Bishop  of  Duluth,  at  one  time  a  priest  in  the 
Cathedral  Parish ;  and  James  Trobec,  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud,  long  a 
priest  in  St.  Paul,  both  consecrated  Bishops  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
John  J.  Lawler  with  his  eighteen  years  of  pastorship  while  priest 
or  bishop.  Other  bishops,  too,  there  are,  though  absent,  who  re- 
member the  Cathedral  as  the  spiritual  mother  of  their  priesthood 
and  their  episcopate,  among  them  Patrick  R.  Heffron,  today 
Bishop  of  Winona,  for  several  years  pastor  in  the  Cathedral.  In- 
deed, the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
nurseries  of  bishops  in  the  Church  of  America:  fourteen  of  its 
priests  have  been  called  to  the  episcopate. 

Of  the  people — parishioners  of  the  old  Cathedral — from  its  first 
day  of  ministrations  to  the  last — what  else  can  I  say,  but  that  they 
have  been  a  loyal  Catholic  laity.  None  other,  now  living,  as 
verily  as  I,  can  pay  to  them  their  deserts.  From  the  twenty-first 
day  of  December,  1861,  to  the  present  day,  I  have  been  with  them 
as  priest,  or  as  bishop.  I  have  known  them  well.  For  ardent 
faith  and  heart-deep  piety,  for  ready  co-operation  with  their 
clergy  in  works  of  religion  and  piety — what  better  people  is  there 
elsewhere  to  be  found?  A  delight  ever  it  was  to  preach  to  them 
the  divine  word :  so  earnest  their  listening,  so  prompt  their  obedi- 
ence.   When  was  it  that  confessionals  and  communion  rails  were 
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not  thronged  with  attendants?  How  generous  ever  in  response 
to  appeals  for  Christian  education,  for  asylums  of  the  poor  and 
the  suffering?  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul — it  is  not  merely  the 
venerable  building  itself ;  it  is  also  the  asylums,  the  schoolhouses, 
the  thousands  of  acts  of  religion  and  charity,  resulting  from  its 
influences,  sustained  and  directed  by  its  Christian  munificence. 
Blessed  the  temple,  parochial  or  Cathedral,  anywhere  in  the  land 
of  America,  possessing  a  flock  so  faithful,  so  docile,  so  constant  in 
every  duty  as  that  which  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  has  been 
privileged  to  call  its  own ! 

The  Inner  Life  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Cathedral  had  its  full  share  of  notable  ceremonial  days.  It 
was  its  pride  to  put  forth  on  occasions  of  great  festivals  the  regal 
pomp  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  circumstances  allowed.  On  Christ- 
mas and  on  Easter  it  was  always  filled  to  over-flowing :  sanctuary 
and  choir  gallery  aimed  to  do  their  best:  so  impressive  the  cere- 
monial, that  when  all  was  over  hundreds  lingered  to  taste  yet 
longer  the  sweetness  of  what  had  been  seen  and  heard.  The  Ca- 
thedral had  its  ordinations  of  priests,  its  consecrations  of  bishops, 
its  visits  of  illustrious  prelates  and  priests.  Famed  preachers  hon- 
ored its  pulpit:  notable  occurrences  in  Church  and  in  State 
brought  forth  memorable  solemnities.  The  record  of  its  observ- 
ances is  that  of  all  notable  occurrences,  religious  and  civil,  dur- 
ing a  half  century.  Yes,  dear  old  building,  simple  thou  wast  in 
outward  attire,  austere,  unattractive :  yet  in  glorious  things  seen 
and  heard  beneath  thy  roof,  few  the  Cathedrals  in  America  to 
which  thou  needest  cede  the  palm. 

During  all  this  time — since  mass  was  first  celebrated  within  its 
sanctuary,  how  much  was  done  by  the  old  Cathedral  for  the  up- 
lift of  souls  to  Heaven,  for  the  drawing  down  of  Heaven's  graces 
upon  lowly  earth!  Here,  indeed,  the  Lord  has  been.  ''This  is 
no  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  Heaven. ' '  Thrice 
sacred  its  every  nook  and  corner.     Masses  upon  its  altars — the 
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descent  thereon  of  the  Eucharistic  Lord — the  hundred  thousand 
times — the  giving  of  His  body  in  mystic  food  the  million  times — 
the  word  of  sacramental  pardon  spoken  the  million  times  in  yon- 
der confessionals!  The  multitudes  here  regenerated  beneath  the 
stream  of  baptismal  grace — the  multitudes  come  hither  to  implore 
God's  benedictions  upon  their  plighted  matrimonial  troth — the 
multitudes  carried  hence  for  a  last  smile  of  the  Master  on  their 
journey  to  Calvary — the  multitudes  of  visitors  to  the  tabernacles 
of  the  ever-living  Christ,  one  by  one,  in  silent  prayer,  in  raptur- 
ous embrace  of  the  divine  love.  Here,  the  million  times,  souls, 
inebriated  with  the  charms  of  the  skies,  rose  up,  renewed  in  the 
youth  of  their  spiritual  consecration,  to  go  again  into  the  world's 
battlefield,  there  to  live  as  the  purified  children  of  Heaven,  despite 
all  temptation,  in  the  assured  hope  of  the  never-fading  crown  of 
God 's  rewarding  hand.  How  sacred  in  its  touches  with  the  skies, 
in  its  gifts  of  God's  precious  favors,  they  may  tell — the  angels, 
who  peered  into  hearts  here  throbbing  in  prayer  and  counted  the 
streamings  of  grace  sent  in  response,  the  legions  of  souls  now  in 
Ifeaven,  because  of  the  solace  and  supernal  courage,  received 
within  the  Cathedral.  They  are  telling  it  this  morning,  as  their 
voices  mingle  with  ours  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  dear  old  Ca- 
thedral. 

The  Farewell  to  the  Old  Cathedral. 
Beloved  brethren,  fellow-children  of  the  old  Cathedral,  the 
moment  is  nigh  when  speak  we  must  the  word — farewell.  Look 
well  around:  for  the  last  time  see  what  so  long  you  have  loved 
to  see :  call  back  in  memory  the  years  gone  by,  all  that  those  years 
do  mean  to  you.  Here  knelt  your  fathers  and  mothers,  your  sons, 
daughters  and  friends — hence  they  were  borne  to  the  cemetery. 
Here  you  were  baptized,  received  your  first  communion,  were 
married.  Here,  so  often,  you  hear  mass  and  prayed.  Here,  you 
listened  to  the  word  of  God  preached  from  the  pulpit.  Here,  you 
sought  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  the  remission  of  your  sins,  in 
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the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  the  food  of  divine  life.  Here,  you 
prayed  and  heard  the  voice  of  God  bidding  you  be  of  good  cheer 
amid  trials  and  suffering,  bidding  you  be  strong  against  tempta- 
tion and  sin :  here,  so  often,  in  anticipation  you  tasted  the  joys  of 
Heaven,  and  in  the  depth  of  your  souls  sensibly  felt  the  blessed 
hope  of  immortality  in  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty  God.  Truly  the 
Cathedral  has  been  for  you  "the  house  of  God,  the  gate  of 
Heaven."  Could  you  but  have  loved  it?  Could  you  but  be 
thrilled  with  emotion  as  your  lips  open  to  say,  farewell? 

May  I  be  personal  in  addressing  the  old  Cathedral?  To  me  it 
has  been  so  much — much  more  than  to  any  other  of  its  surviving 
children.  I  have  been  its  contemporary  along  its  whole  career, 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  first  Cathedral :  I  saw  the  second,  and 
there  I  knelt  before  its  altar,  together  with  Thomas  O 'Gorman, 
today  the  celebrant  of  the  Mass,  while  the  first  Bishop  of  St.  Paul, 
with  uplifted  hand,  blessed,  what  he  was  pleased  to  call,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Paul.  I  did  not  see  the  laying  in 
place  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  third  Cathedral.  Together  with 
the  Bishop  of  Sioux  Falls,  I  was  in  my  studies  in  a  distant  land. 
But  I  was  back  in  St.  Paul  in  1861 — and  in  thy  sanctuary,  dear 
old  Cathedral,  in  the  December  of  that  year,  I  was  ordained  to 
the  holy  priesthood,  and  there  said  my  first  mass.  From  this  pul- 
pit I  preached  my  first  sermon.  Here  I  knelt  in  prayer,  a  few  mo- 
ments before  I  went  as  chaplain  in  the  Civil  War.  Here  for  four- 
teen years  I  ministered  as  a  priest ;  here  in  1875  I  was  consecrated 
a  bishop.  For  so  long,  dear  old  Cathedral,  thou  wast  the  inspira- 
tion of  my  soul,  the  central  spot  of  my  labors — my  own  Cathedral. 
Pardon  me  if  I  have  not  served  thee,  as  thou  shouldst  have  wished : 
be  not  surprised  if  this  morning  I  realize  that,  as  thou  art  going, 
so,  having  grown  old  with  thee,  before  many  new  summers  have 
set  sunshine  over  thy  grave,  I  too,  must  go.  To  none  other  could 
thou  be  so  dear,  so  meaningful :  from  none  other  goes  forth,  with 
such  deep  emotion  of  heart,  the  word,  farewell. 
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Resurgam — I  Will  Arise. 

But  hearken — what  says  the  old  Cathedral  Resurgam — I  will 
arise.  I  do  not  die :  the  third  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  no  more  than 
the  second,  or  the  first,  does  not  die.  Into  newer  life,  into  fresher 
and  more  resplendent  beauty  I  will  arise,  this  time  unchanged 
and  unchangeable  adown  the  centuries.  On  the  summit  of  yon- 
der hill-top  the  new  Cathedral,  the  fourth,  lifts  towards  the  skies 
its  granite  walls,  its  towering  dome — symbol  of  the  greatness  that 
since  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1856,  has  come  to  St.  Paul,  to 
Minnesota,  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  Minnesota — of  the  great- 
ness that  is  yet  to  come.  Salute  with  me,  I  bid  you,  the  new  Ca- 
thedral. 

Well  may  the  old  Cathedral  bid  us  salute  the  new.  The  new  is 
the  daughter  of  the  old — the  daughter  greater  than  the  mother, 
but  still  the  daughter.  The  inspiration  to  build  the  new  sprung 
from  the  old.  The  piety  and  the  generosity,  that  made  the  new 
possible,  were  fostered  in  the  old,  there  raised  to  that  high  pitch 
of  ardor  that  the  call  for  the  new  was  imperative,  needed  to  show 
forth,  as  the  times  demand,  the  full  splendors  of  that  Catholic 
faith  which  the  old  had  served  so  long  and  so  loyally. 

Resurgam — I  will  arise.  But  in  its  resurrection  the  old  Cathe- 
dral makes  this  prayer,  that  in  going  into  the  new  the  Catholics 
of  St.  Paul  take  with  them  the  grand  and  inspiring  memories 
wrapt  up  in  the  stones  of  the  old,  that  within  the  majesty  of  the 
new  they  guard  well  in  its  fullness  and  vigor  the  faith,  which  the 
old  Cathedral  cherished  so  lovingly,  and  preached  so  faithfully. 
It  is,  too,  my  prayer — that,  in  the  faith  and  piety  of  its  children, 
the  new  Cathedral  be  the  worthy  successor  and  heir  of  the  old. 
The  Farewell  Is  Said. 

And  now,  dear  old  Cathedral — good  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
Lord — with  throbbing  hearts  and  tear-filled  eyes,  we  roll  up  the 
scroll  of  thy  fifty-eight  years,  and  say — Farwell.    Farewell ! 
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A  RECORD  OF  IMPORTANT  RELIGIOUS  FUNCTIONS  HELD 

IN  THE  OLD  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  PAUL  DURING  THE 

PAST  HALF  CENTURY. 

The  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  now  abandoned  as  a  house  of 
divine  worship,  was  rich  in  memories  of  important  events  cele- 
brated within  its  venerable  walls.     It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readers  to  recall  briefly  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  re 
ligious  functions. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  special  celebration  at  the  opening  of 
the  old  Cathedral  for  divine  worship  on  June  13,  1858,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  transfer  of  the  congregation  from  the 
second  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  to  the  then  newly  erected  stone 
church,  incomplete  and  unplastered  as  it  was,  took  place  without 
any  unusual  ceremony. 

The  first  event  of  importance  was  the  installation  of  the  second 
Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  L.  Grace,  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1859.  The  first  ordination  which  took 
place  in  the  old  Cathedral  was  that  of  the  present  Archbishop  of 
St.  Paul,  on  December  21,  1861.  The  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Trobec,  Administrator  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Cloud,  was  ordained 
there  on  September  8,  1865;  and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
O 'Gorman  of  Sioux  Falls  on  November  5,  of  the  same  year.  A 
number  of  other  priests  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  were  also  or- 
dained in  the  old  Cathedral. 

The  following  consecrations  to  the  episcopate  took  place  in  the 
old  Cathedral:  The  Right  Reverend  John  Ireland  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Maronea  and  Coadjutor  to  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Grace,  on  December  21,  1875.  On  December  27,  1889,  oc- 
curred the  triple  consecration  of  the  Right  Reverend  James  Mc- 
Golrick,  Bishop  of  Duluth;  the  Right  Reverend  John  Shanley, 
Bishop  of  Fargo,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  B.  Cotter,  Bishop 
of  Winona.    The  Right  Reverend  James  Trobec  was  consecrated 
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Bishop  of  St.  Cloud  on  September  21,  1897.  The  Right  Reverend 
Alexander  Christie,  now  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  on  June  29,  1898.  On  Oc- 
tober 28,  1902,  the  Right  Reverend  James  J.  Keane,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dubuque,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cheyenne, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Right  Reverend  John  N.  Stariha,  now 
living  in  retirement  at  Laibach,  Austria,  was  consecrated  first 
Bishop  of  Lead,  S.  D. 

In  1870  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  old  Cathedral  to  pro- 
test again  the  spoliation  of  the  Holy  See  and  to  express  sympathy 
with  His  Holiness  Piux  IX,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  rights 
of  a  temporal  sovereign.  In  July,  1875,  the  old  Cathedral  wit- 
nessed the  religious  ceremonies  that  marked  the  silver  jubilee  of 
consecration  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Grace.  A  special  cele- 
bration was  held  in  the  old  Cathedral  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
visit  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Baltimore  to  St.  Paul,  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  in  June,  1886.  The  fu- 
neral obsequies  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Grace  took  place 
in  the  old  Cathedral  on  February  24,  1897.  In  Septemper,  1910, 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vincent  Vannutelli,  Papal  Legate  to  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  at  Montreal,  was  welcomed  to  St.  Paul 
where  he  celebrated  Mass  in  the  old  Cathedral  on  the  morning  of 
his  arrival  in  the  city. 

CATHEDRALS  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

The  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  which  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  a  new  department  store  is  the  third  Cathedral  in  the 
order  of  time. 

The  first  Cathedral,  the  one  in  which  the  Right  Reverend  Jo- 
seph Cretin,  the  first  Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  was  installed  on  July  2, 
1851,  was  the  little  log  chapel  erected  by  the  Rev.  Lucien  Galtier 
on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi  on  what  was  afterwards 
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known  as  Bench  Street  Hill,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God 
on  November  1,  1841.  At  that  time  Father  Galtier  resided  at 
Mendota,  then  called  St.  Peter,  and  attended  the  few  scattered 
families  then  residing?  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  He 
built  this  log  chapel  for  their  accommodation  and  dedicated  it  to 
St.  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  was  from  this  primitive 
house  of  worship,  the  first  in  what  is  now  St.  Paul,  that  the  nas- 
cent city  took  its  name.  In  1843,  Father,  afterwards  Monsignor 
Ravoux,  became  pastor  of  the  little  chapel  and  put  an  addition  to 
it  in  1847.  It  is  the  enlarged  chapel  that  formed  the  first  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Bishop  Cretin  set  about  the  task  of 
building  a  larger  Cathedral  and  one  more  suited  to  the  needs  of 
his  increasing  flock,  on  Wabasha  Street  near  Sixth,  which  was 
opened  for  divine  service  before  the  end  of  the  year  1851.  This 
building  was  not  only  used  as  the  Cathedral  but  also  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  and  a  school  for  boys.  The 
Church  occupied  the  second  floor.  This  second  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul  served  the  needs  of  the  young  Diocese  until  1858. 

As  early  as  the  summer  of  1854,  the  work  of  excavating  for  the 
old  stone  Cathedral  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  St.  Peter  Streets 
was  begun.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  July  27,  1856,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Timon  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  presence  of 
Bishop  Cretin,  the  diocesan  clergy,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
early  settlers  of  whom  many  remain  unto  the  present.  On  the 
last  day  of  October,  1856,  the  walls  were  up  to  the  water  table. 
The  work  progressed  slowly  as  Bishop  Cretin  feared  to  incur  a 
debt  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  pay.  Labor  and  material  were 
high  and  as  a  consequence  the  cost  of  construction  was  consider- 
able. 

From  July,  1854,  to  February,  1857,  the  amount  of  money  col- 
lected for  building  purposes  did  not  exceed  $4,000,  whereas  the 
cost  of  the  work  was  about  $7,000.    At  the  time  of  Bishop  Cretin's 
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death,  on  February  22,  1857,  the  building  had  not  been  carried 
beyond  the  water  table.  Work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  and  delayed  by  the  financial  crisis  of  the  year  1857. 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  Cretin,  Father  Ravoux  became  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Diocese  and  work  on  the  Cathedral  was  re- 
sumed on  June  14,  1857,  and  did  not  cease  until  the  building  was 
under  roof.  The  first  Mass  wass  said  in  the  Cathedral  on  June 
13,  1858,  although  the  building  was  unfinished  and  not  plastered. 
During  the  summer  of  1858,  the  basement  was  plastered  and  used 
for  divine  worship  during  the  winter.  It  was  in  this  Cathedral 
that  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  L.  Grace,  second  Bishop  of  St. 
Paul,  was  installed  in  1859.  Under  his  direction  the  old  Cathe- 
dral residence  was  built  and  made  ready  for  occupancy  in  the 
summer  of  1861.  It  is  these  structures  that  are  now  being  razed 
to  make  room  for  a  business  block. 

OLD  CATHEDRAL  CORNERSTONE. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  which  was 
blessed  by  Bishop  Timon  of  Buffalo  on  July  27,  1856,  and  placed 
in  position  in  presence  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Cretin,  the 
priests  of  the  diocese,  the  pioneer  Catholics  and  residents  of  the 
then  village  of  St.  Paul,  was  removed  from  its  place  on  Friday, 
October  2.  It  is  seven  and  one-half  feet  long,  two  feet  nine  inches 
wide  and  eight  inches  thick.  On  the  previous  day  a  stone  of  equal 
dimensions  which  rested  directly  on  it,  was  uncovered  and  re- 
moved. A  copper  box  twelve  inches  long,  six  inches  wide  and 
three  inches  deep,  was  found  embedded  in  a  cavity  in  the  corner- 
stone about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  one  end.  In  the  upper  stone 
there  was  a  similar  cavity  which  fitted  over  a  portion  of  the  box 
that  protruded  from  the  cornerstone  itself.  The  box  was  removed 
from  its  place  by  Jeremiah  C.  Prendergast  of  St.  Paul,  the  man 
who  made  it,  sealed  it  and  placed  it  in  the  cornerstone  fifty-eight 
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years  ago.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Prendergast,  Mr.  William  0 'Gor- 
man of  St.  Paul,  who  also  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone, 
Mr.  John  P.  0  'Connor  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Norlander,  the  contractor  in 
charge  of  the  wrecking  crew,  were  present  when  the  box  was  re- 
moved. When  the  upper  stone  was  taken  off,  the  copper  box  was 
placed  in  the  cavity  which  it  contained  and  a  photograph  was  then 
taken  with  Mr.  Prendergast  and  Mr.  0 'Gorman  standing  behind 
the  stone.  The  real  cornerstone,  as  we  have  already  stated  was 
removed  the  following  day.  These  stones  were  the  largest  in  the 
building. 

Many  of  those  who  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
nearly  three  score  years  ago  thought  that  it  rested  on  the  water- 
table  of  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  old  Cathedral  and  when  it 
was  not  found  in  that  place  it  was  concluded  that  the  cornerstone 
was,  in  reality,  what  the  Church's  ritual  for  the  laying  of  a  cor- 
nerstone presupposes  it  to  be,  the  first,  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
building.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  cornerstone  was  the 
first  stone  of  the  old  Cathedral  laid  on  the  solid  rock  foundation. 
Both  stones  have  been  taken  to  the  residence  of  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  and  later  the  final  disposition  will  be  made  of 
them.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  be  placed  either  in  the 
sanctuary  or  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  new  Cathedral. 

The  copper  box  removed  from  the  cornerstone  was  taken  to  the 
residence  of  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  where  it  was  opened 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  6,  at  three  o'clock,  in  presence 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  Bishop  Lawler  and  the  follow- 
ing invited  guests :  Rev.  Francis  J.  Schaefer  and  Rev.  John  Se- 
liskar,  representing  the  Catholic  Historical  Society;  Rev.  J.  M. 
Reardon  of  The  Catholic  Bulletin;  Rev.  T.  A.  Welch,  Messrs.  W. 
Bauragartner  of  Der  Wanderer,  Warren  Upham,  Secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society,  J.  C.  Prendergast,  William  0 'Gor- 
man, Thomas  Howard,  A.  L.  Larpenteur,  Thomas  Kenaley,  J.  C. 
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Devereux,  Patrick  Keigher,  Daniel  Kelly,  and  Michael  Mullane, 
who  saw  the  cornerstone  laid ;  J.  C.  Horrigan,  M.  P.  Ryan,  Judge 
E.  W.  Bazille,  J.  C.  Nolan,  J.  C.  Kennedy,  W.  F.  Markoe,  F.  C. 
Norlander,  J.  C.  Caulfield,  Harry  F.  0  'Connor,  John  P.  0  'Connor, 
C.  J.  P.  Young,  Mrs.  P.  0 'Regan,  and  representatives  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  St.  Paul  Daily  News. 

The  box  was  opened  by  Mr.  Prendergast  and  handed  to  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  who  removed  the  contents.  It  was 
found  that  water  had  entered  the  box  and  practically  ruined  the 
documents  which  it  contained.  The  writing  was  erased  beyond 
recognition.  In  addition  to  this,  the  box  contained  five  copper 
coins :  a  one-cent  piece  of  the  United  States  of  America,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  bearing  the  date,  1853;  two  Canadian  coins,  each  one 
and  three-eighth  inches  in  diameter,  one  dated  1837,  the  other 
1854 ;  a  French  centime,  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  dated  1853 ; 
one  copper  coin,  one  and  three-eighth  inches  in  diameter  from 
which  all  markings  have  been  obliterated  except  a  few  letters. 
The  copper  box  and  its  contents  have  been  given  to  the  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  the  St.  Paul 
Seminary.  The  fact  that  the  documents  were  partially,  at  least, 
ruined  by  water  was  a  great  disappointment  to  all  who  were 
present  on  this  occasion. 

During  the  demolition  of  the  old  Cathedral  a  number  of  other 
relics  were  found  and  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Catholic  His- 
torical Society.  They  are:  a  mason's  sledge  hammer  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  taken  from  the  north  wall  of  the  building 
near  the  northwest  corner  and  about  five  feet  from  the  footings ; 
a  copper  cent,  of  the  coinage  of  1834,  was  found  in  the  wall  about 
five  feet  above  the  cornerstone;  two  large  copper  keys,  one  of 
which  was  found  in  the  debris  in  the  rear  of  and  under  the  high 
altar.  It  is  similar  to  that  used  to  unlock  the  main  entrance  of 
the  building.  The  other  was  found  on  the  upper  side  of  a  base- 
ment partition  about  one-quarter  of  the  distance  from  the  back 
wall  of  the  church.  Evidently,  they  served  as  keys  for  the  outer 
doors  and  were  lost  or  misplaced  in  the  early  days. 
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OLD  CATHEDRAL  OP  ST.  PAUL. 


(James  C.   Nolan.) 


Old  Cathedral!     With  the  morrow 

Comes  the  enginery  of  doom, 

And  the  ground  whereon  thou  stand- 

est. 
Shall  be  swept  as  by  a  broom. 
The  onrushing  flood  of  progress, 
Whose  advance  men  may  not  stay. 
In  its  mighty  current  grips  thee, 
And  thus  must  be  borne  away. 

Master-fashioned  lines  of  beauty, 
Vaulted   ceiling,  towering  dome, 
Were  not  thine:  yet  deep  thy  sharing 
In  the  hallowed  joys  of  home. 
Here  before  thine  ancient  altars. 
Vows  that  bless  the  home  were  said; 
Here  baptized  to  God  our  children, 
Here  the  requiem  for  our  dead. 

Old  Cathedral!     In  thy  precincts, 

Life's  ideals  were  lifted  high. 

Due  to  thee,  yon  cross,  cloud-piercing. 

Points  its  message  to  the  sky. 

Due  to  thee  that  love  upbuilded 

Yonder  hill-top  crowning  shrine. 

Fittest  sanctuary  giving 

That  Great  Presence  long,  long  thine. 

But,  today,  the  proud  exulting 
In  our  noble  granite  fane 
Needs  be  tempered — such  our  weak- 
ness— 
With  the  touch  of  human  pain. 
Pitiful  the  smallness  of  it. 
This  scant  remnant  aged  and  grey, 
Of  the  happy  throng  that  gathered 
To  acclaim  thy  natal  day. 


Old  Cathedral!     At  thy  passing, 

Retrospection  knocks  again; 

Shall  not  they  whose  faith  upreared 

thee. 
In  remembrance  live  again? 
As  the  mind  reviews  the  ages, 
What  a  narrow  space  appears 
The    long    span    that    parts    us    from 

them. 

These  eventful  three  score  years. 

Yet  the  changes; — tent  and  tepee 
Housed  the  sturdy  pioneer 
Of  that  restless  tide  of  empire, 
Whose  remotest  waves  broke  here. 
Flotsam,  jetsam, — strange  admixture 
From  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
Savage  stands  with  cultured  savant, 
Minnesota,  at  thy  birth. 

All  "good  gifts."    Ah!     His  protection, 
His  high  favor  or  we  fail. 
For  unless  God  keep  the  city, 
Man's  best  work  cannot  avail. 
Ever  doth  the  zealous  bishop 
Ponder  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
The  divine  command  to  fold  them, — 
Fold  in  one  the  scattered  parts. 

Saintly  Loras,  then,  as  Patrick, 
As  Augustine  did  of  old. 
As  Saint  Remy,  Bonifacius, 
Dared  all  ills,  the  sheep  to  fold. 
His  great  prototype,  whose  preaching 
Is  the  staple  of  the  world. 
Was  in  truth  his  daily  model. 
When  Christ's  banner  he  unfurled. 
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The  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
Periled  oft  on  sea,  on  land, 
Had  in  Loras  a  successor 
Worthy  the  divine  command.- 
"Teach   all   nations"— and   the   perils? 
Dauntless  Loras  faced  them  all; 
Do  we  wonder  Father  Galtier 
Named     the     struggling       place     "St. 
Paul?" 


Cretin,  Cretin,  Bishop  Cretin, 
Love  would  linger  on  the  name; 
Prom  the  quiet  shades  of  Ferney, 
With  intrepid  aides  he  came. 
Then  the  seed  that  Loras  planted 
Galtier  watered,  Ravoux  fed, 
Joseph  Cretin  caused  to  flourish, 
Far  and  wide  its  branches  spread. 


Was   he   president,   this   grave   Black 

Robe, 
Did  he  as  a  prophet  see 
That  in  years  which  span  a  lifetime, 
From  the  womb  of  destiny. 
Should  come  forth  a  noble  city. 
Stretching  leagues  into  the  west, 
Log-hewn  chapel — vast  Cathedral 
Seated  on  the  hill's  high  crest? 


Space  forbids,  yet  Caillet,  Oster, 
Genis,  Tissot  bore  such  parts. 
That  their  names  must  ever  echo 
In  the  chambers  of  our  hearts. 
Sterling     laymen,     who     shall     name 

them? 
I  may  only  say  "Bon  jour," 
Vital  Guerin,  Gervais,  Robert, 
Grace  and  Reardon,  Larpenteur. 


Ravoux, — then    in    life's    young    man- 
hood— 
Yesterday  we  saw  his  face 
Stamped  with  sainthood,  on  the  altar. 
In  the  busy  market  place. 
His  long  life,  the  life  of  thousands 
Of  the  sons  of  sunny  France; 
Valiant  priests  of  God  who  recked  not 
Time  nor  place  nor  circumstance. 


Mergeth  now  the  past  and  present; 
Friends   and  neighbors  in   this  place, 
Stand  uncovered  as  we  name  him. 
Our  beloved  Bishop  Grace. 
Not  for  me  the  further  limning 
Of  the  picture,  but  instead. 
With  you  all  I  pray  God's  blessing 
On  the  living  and  the  dead. 


Loras,  Galtier,  Ravoux,  Cretin, — 
These  the  brush-heap  clearings  made, 
And,  O  well-beloved  city. 
Firmly  thy  foundations  laid. 
Daily  as  the  cabin-chapel 
Wreathed  its  smoke  toward  the  sky. 
You,  fair  city,  were  committed 
To  the  care  of  the  Most  High. 


If  thy  walls  could  speak,  Cathedral, 
Re-echoing  the  half  century  past; 
Hark!     That  master  voice  uplifted 
Like  a  trenchant  trumpet  blast; 
Ah!   its  marvelous  unfoldings 
Of  the  grandeur  of  God's  plan; 
Ah!  those  sermons;  their  chief  lesson 
God's  munificence  to  man! 


Jew  and  Gentile,  friend  and  stranger, 
Think  you  any  were  denied? 
For  the  sons  of  men — of  all  men — 
Christ,  their  Lord  and  Master,  died. 
And  the  sons  of  men — of  all  men — 
Were  their  friends  and  helpers  there, 
Hebrew  was  it,  or  Dissenter, 
Ofttime  kept  them  from  despair? 


Other  temples  to  the  Godhead 
Hold  their  human  memories. 
Of  anointed,  girded  soldiers, 
Down  through  all  the  centuries. 
When  reveille  sounds  in  heaven 
Our  high  pride  need  fear  no  fall; 
Hippo  hath  her  great  Augustine 
Old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 
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Ol)ening  of  New  Catliedral. 

IMPRESSIVE  SCENES  MARK  THE  FIRST  SERVICES  IN 
THE  NEW  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

The  majestic  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  opened  for  divine 
worship  on  Palm  Sunday  morning,  March  28,  1915.  Shortly  after 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  faithful  began  to  gather  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  soon  after  the  doors  were  thrown  open  every 
seat  in  the  vast  edifice  was  occupied.  When  Mass  began  at  six 
o'clock  the  aisles  and  ambulatories  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
Congregations  nearly  as  large  attended  the  other  low  Masses 
celebrated  at  7,  8  and  9  o'clock.  Fully  5,000  people  were  present 
at  the  late  Mass.  They  not  only  filled  the  seats,  aisles,  ambula- 
tories and  chapels,  but  overflowed  into  the  sanctuary  and  choir 
loft.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the  number  of  people  who 
attended  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  that  Sunday  at  18,000. 

The  first  Mass  was  celebrated  at  six  o'clock  by  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop,  assisted  by  two  of  the  Cathedral  priests.  Fully 
2,500  people  received  Holy  Communion  at  that  early  hour.  Dur- 
ing the  Mass  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  preached. 

At  the  eight  o'clock  Mass  3,000  members  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  and  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  Ramsey  County, 
were  present  and  received  Holy  Communion  in  a  body.  These 
were  the  first  organizations  to  enjoy  this  privilege  in  the  new 
Cathedral.  The  members  assembled  at  the  Cathedral  school  au- 
ditorium and  marched  in  a  body  to  the  Church. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  assisted  by  the 
Cathedral  clergy,  blessed  the  palms  which  were  then  distributed 
to  the  congregation.  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Lawler,  assisted  by  the  students  of 
the  Seminary  and  with  Rev.  A.  Ziskovsky  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  responses  of  the  Mass  were  sung  by  the  seminarian  choir  sta- 
tioned in  the  sanctuary  under  the  direction  of  the  choirmaster, 
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Rev.  F.  Missia.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop. 

In  the  evening  every  available  seat  was  occupied  at  the  devo- 
tion which  began  at  eight  o'clock  with  the  recitation  of  the  Ro- 
sary by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Daly.  This  was  followed  by  Solemn  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  which  Rev.  J.  M.  Reardon 
officiated,  assisted  by  Father  Finley  as  deacon,  Father  CuUinan 
as  subdeacon  and  Father  Daly  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

During  the  afternoon  the  new  Cathedral  was  thronged  with 
people  who  viewed  its  every  detail  and  went  away  impressed  with 
its  magnificence  and  grandeur. 

The  day  itself  was  ideal.  The  sun  shone  from  an  unclouded  sky, 
the  atmosphere  was  crisp  and  invigorating  and  on  every  hand 
there  was  evidence  of  the  departure  of  winter  and  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  springtime.  Under  such  favorable  conditions  it  is 
no  wonder  that  street  car,  automobile  and  carriage  were  over- 
crowded with  people  whose  objective  point  was  the  new  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul  on  the  day  of  its  informal  opening. 

SERMON  OF  THE  MOST  REVEREND  ARCHBISHOP. 

Hail,  thou.  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul !  With  joyous  acclaim  of  soul, 
with  hearts  aglow  of  love  and  gratitude  we  salute  thee. 

' '  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made :  let  us  be  glad  and 
rejoice  therein. ' '  Long  have  we  waited  for  its  coming,  now  amid 
hopes,  now  amid  fears — hopes  that  at  a  time  not  too  remote  the 
Cathedral  would  rise  into  full  stateliness  of  form  and  open  to 
our  impatient  steppings  its  welcoming  portals:  fears  lest  our  vi- 
sions had  betrayed  us,  lest  our  ambitions  had  gone  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  love  and  sacrifice.  * '  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
liath  made : ' '  fears  are  departed  shadows :  hopes  are  blissful  frui- 
tions. The  Cathedral  enters  on  its  Heaven-born  mission — service 
to  God,  service  to  souls.    Hail  thou.  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 
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Perhaps,  we  are  unjust  to  the  Cathedral.  We  have  allowed  it 
no  leisure  to  put  itself  into  due  readiness — to  bedeck  interior 
walls  with  marble  robings,  to  set  in  place  sculptured  columns  and 
fretted  arches,  to  grace  sanctuary  and  chapels  with  the  beaute- 
ousness  of  which  they  must  be  radiant,  when  the  last  bidding  of 
the  artist's  pencil  will  have  been  obeyed.  But  seeing  it  as  it  is, 
does  it  not  wrest  to  itself,  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, your  admiration,  your  praise,  your  exultation  of  mind  and 
of  heart  ?  A  great,  a  noble  edifice  it  is — ^this  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  regal  in  the  hill-top  chosen  as  its  throne,  regal  in  the  spark- 
ling granite  of  its  towering  walls,  regal  in  vast  proportions  and 
in  elegance  of  architectural  lines,  regal  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
peerless  dome.  In  pride  and  happiness  we  salute  thee — Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul. 

And,  Catholics  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  your  Cathedral. 
You  built  it :  you  paid  for  it :  it  is  yours.  Fondly  rest  your  eyes 
upon  it :  caress  it  with  tender  touch :  it  is  your  home,  purchased 
with  the  fruits  of  your  toil,  of  your  Christian  self-denial. 

You  built  it — you.  Catholic  men  and  women  of  the  Diocese  of 
St.  Paul.  The  appeal  was  made :  the  thousands,  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands gave  answer.  The  greater  number  are  poor  in  worldly 
store :  all  are  rich  in  Christian  faith,  in  Christian  love :  and,  thus, 
the  Cathedral  was  built. 

It  is  your  Cathedral,  Catholics  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul:  or, 
rather,  it  was  your  Cathedral.  It  now  becomes  the  property  of 
the  Living  God,  His  house,  His  home.  As  Solomon  spoke  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  so  we  today  speak  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul:  "I  have  built  a  house  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  Israel."  And  far  more  true  this  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
than  it  was  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Upon  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  there  rested  the  shadow  of  the  Divine  Majesty :  within 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  there  dwells  the  Living  God  Himself,  in 
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the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  and  Sacrament  of  His  new  covenant  with 
men. 

The  Cathedral  was  built  by  the  Catholics  of  the  Diocese  of  St. 
Paul  as  the  supreme  monument  of  their  Christian  faith  and  their 
Christian  love.  Therefore,  today  it  is  beautiful,  it  is  noble :  there- 
fore tomorrow  it  will  be  still  more  beautiful,  still  more  noble. 

Every  chapel,  every  church  in  every  parish  of  the  Diocese  is  a 
monument  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  love  of  those 
who  built  it.  Necessarily,  however,  the  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  any  one  parish  are  limited:  at  best  the  monument  it  builds  is 
only  a  partial  token  of  the  good  will  of  its  Catholic  people. 
Therefore,  they  said,  we  will,  in  a  united  outflow  of  generosity, 
build  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  one  great  temple,  that,  in  expres- 
sive manner,  will  symbolize,  as  no  isolated  effort  can  do,  our 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  love,  and  will  preach  to  the  world 
of  men  around  us  the  grandeur  of  that  faith,  the  sublime  holi- 
ness of  that  love.  This  is  the  history  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
the  mother  church  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul,  the  common  monu- 
ment of  the  whole  people  to  God,  to  Christ,  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

The  Cathedral,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul, 
is  our  supreme  act  of  faith,  our  solemn,  never-silent  Credo. 

Credo — ^I  believe.  "I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty — 
and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord — I  believe — in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church." 

"I  believe  in  God — and  in  Jesus  Christ. ' '  God  and  His  Christ 
are  being  forgotten:  fain  would  men  throw  off  their  yoke  and 
break  their  bonds  asunder.  Well,  whatever  the  spread  of  impiety 
and  unbelief,  legions  there  are,  right  here  in  St.  Paul,  right  here 
in  Minnesota,  who  refuse  to  bend  the  knee  to  Baal.  Their  wit- 
ness, the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  the  Cross  it  exalts  high  into  the 
air,  that  all  may  see  and  remember  whence  salvation  is  given  to 
the  world  of  men. 

''I  believe — in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."    It  is  the  faith  of 
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the  centuries ;  it  is  our  faith :  it  will  be  the  faith  of  the  centuries 
yet  unborn.  Fain  would  we  symbolize  this  faith  in  a  monument 
that  the  world  of  men  around  us  must  see  and  understand. 
Hence  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  firm  in  deep-seated  foundations 
as  is  the  Church  of  Christ  itself,  strong  and  defiant  of  storm  in 
its  granite  walls,  as  the  Church  itself  is  ever  proven  to  be,  what- 
ever the  cruel  winds  battling  against  it  adown  the  centuries. 

Cathedral,  thou  art  the  symbol  of  our  faith.  Therefore,  we 
have  built  thee  grand  and  beautiful,  to  be  not  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  mission  we  entrust  to  thee.  To  God,  to  Christ,  to 
our  Catholic  faith  the  Cathedral  was  to  be  built.  It  is  built: 
"This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made:  let  us  be  glad  and 
rejoice  therein." 

On  the  second  day  of  July,  1851— the  first  Bishop  of  St.  Paul 
stood  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  first  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  a  hut 
built  of  the  rude  timbers  of  the  neighboring  forests — so  small 
that  fewer  than  a  hundred  people  crowded  to  repletion  its  audi- 
ence-room, so  large  as  to  give  cover  to  all  the  Catholics  of  the 
nascent  city.  What  a  change  from  July  2nd,  1851,  to  March  28th, 
1915 !  Later  two  other  Cathedrals  successively  took  the  place  of 
the  log-built  chapel:  what  a  change  from  the  dedication-day  of 
either  to  the  dedication-day  of  the  great  edifice  that  is  in  1915  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul? 

How  much  the  Cathedral  of  today  does  tell  of  wonders  done  in 
the  City  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  the  Diocese  of 
St.  Paul !  0  God,  from  whose  throne  all  good  things  do  descend, 
we  praise  Thee,  we  thank  Thee. 

Be  with  us  today,  in  gladness  and  exultation,  pioneers  of  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Paul,  to  see  the  fruitage  of  your  faith  and  zeal,  to 
see  how  high  has  risen  the  spiritual  edifice  whose  foundation- 
stones  you  laid  in  patient  hopefulness.  Be  with  us,  pioneer 
Bishops  and  priests.  Cretin,  Grace,  Galtier,  Bavoux : — be  with  us, 
pioneer  Catholic  men  and  women,  whose  faith  built  our  early 
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Cathedrals,  and  opened,  amid  the  years,  the  pathways  leading  to 
the  Cathedral  of  1915,  to  the  Diocese  of  1915. 

May  the  new  Cathedral,  while  surpassing  its  predecessors  in 
material  splendor,  be  equal  to  them  in  richness  of  spiritual  life, 
in  service  to  God  and  to  souls ! 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  CATHEDRAL. 

With  the  significant  and  impressive  ceremonial  prescribed  by 
the  ritual,  surrounded  by  distinguished  prelates  who  honored  the 
occasion  with  their  presence,  and  in  presence  of  a  vast  throng  of 
people,  many  of  whom  were  non-Catholics,  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  dedicated  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  to  its  sacred 
purpose  on  Sunday,  the  eleventh  day  of  April  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord  1915.  Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  the  ceremony  began.  The 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  preceded  by  the  seminarian  choir 
singing  the  psalms  proper  to  the  occasion,  encircled  the  church, 
blessing  the  exterior  of  the  sacred  edifice.  He  then  passed 
through  the  main  entrance  and  sprinkled  the  interior  with  holy 
water  and  said  the  customary  prayers  after  the  recitation  of  the 
Litany  of  the  Saints  by  the  choir. 

After  the  dedication.  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  McGolrick  of  Duluth.  The  proces- 
sion which  formed  in  the  temporary  sacristy  in  the  rear  of  the 
Cathedral,  was  led  by  fifty  altar  boys  robed  in  white  or  purple 
cassocks  and  lace  surplices.  Immediately  after  them  walked  the 
seminarians,  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and  more  than  a  score 
of  priests  from  the  Twin  Cities  and  different  parts  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Northwest.  Then  came  the  following  prelates :  Right 
Reverend  Abbot  Peter  Engel,  0.  S.  B.,  of  Collegeville ;  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop  Busch  of  St.  Cloud ;  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Lawler 
of  St.  Paul ;  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Corbett  of  Crookston ;  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Wehrle  of  Bismarck;  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
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O'Reilly  of  Fargo;  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Trobec,  formerly  of 
St.  Cloud;  Right  Reverend  Bishop  O 'Gorman  of  Sioux  Falls; 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Lenihan  of  Great  Falls-  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Scannell  of  Omaha,  and  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop 
Keane  of  Dubuque.  Then  followed  the  officers  of  the  Mass  and 
the  celebrant,  Right  Reverend  Bishop  McGolrick  of  Duluth.  At 
the  end  of  the  procession  came  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop, 
wearing  the  Cappa  Magna.  As  soon  as  the  procession  reached 
the  sanctuary  the  seminarian  choir  of  sixty  harmonized  voices 
stationed  in  the  choir  loft  under  the  direction  of  the  choirmaster, 
Father  Missia,  sang  the  Processional,  '*Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus." 
When  those  who  walked  in  the  procession  had  taken  their  places 
in  the  sanctuary  the  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  began  with  the  Rev. 
A.  Ziskovsky  of  St.  Paul  Seminary,  as  master  of  ceremonies,  as- 
sisted by  Father  Daly  of  the  Cathedral  staff,  and  two  seminarians, 
one  of  whom  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  members  of 
the  congregation. 

After  the  Gospel,  Right  Reverend  Bishop  0 'Gorman  of  Sioux 
Falls,  ascended  the  pulpit  and  read  the  three  letters  which  had 
been  received  from  Rome,  from  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  the  Car- 
dinal Secretary  of  State  and  Cardinal  Falconio.  During  the  read- 
ing of  Pope  Benedict 's  letter  every  one  in  the  church  stood  with 
reverent  attention.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass  the  procession 
reformed  and  returned  to  the  sacristy,  after  which  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop  Lawler. 

During  the  Mass  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Cathedral  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  addition  to  the  three 
thousand  who  were  accommodated  in  pews,  more  than  one  thou- 
sand persons  stood  in  the  aisles  and  ambulatories  and  filled  the 
space  about  the  sanctuary.  It  was  a  splendid  gathering,  com- 
prising not  only  the  Catholics  of  the  Cathedral  parish  and  city  of 
St.  Paul,  but  many  from  Minneapolis  and  the  neighboring  towns, 
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as  well  as  a  large  number  of  non-Catholics  prominent  in  the  civic 
life  of  the  state  and  city.  All  were  impressed  with  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  new  Cathedral  and  followed  the  ceremonies 
with  great  attention. 

In  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock  the  Cathedral  was  again  filled 
with  a  congregation  eager  to  participate  in  the  concluding  service 
of  the  dedication  day.  In  the  sanctuary  were  a  number  of  priests 
and  the  following  prelates:  Bishop  Lawler,  Bishop  0 'Gorman, 
Bishop  Lenihan,  Bishop  McGolrick,  Archbishop  Keane,  and  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  The  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Trobec  officiated  at  the  Pontifical  Vespers,  after  which 
the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Keane  of  Dubuque,  preached  a 
sermon  on  ''The  Divine  Guest  of  the  Living  Temple."  The  serv- 
ice was  brought  to  a  close  with  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Trobec. 

Thus  ended  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Catholicity  in 
the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul — a  day  to  which  its  Catholic  people  had 
looked  forward  with  no  small  amount  of  yearning  for  more  than 
a  decade  of  years,  a  day  which  witnessed  the  realization  of  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  that  had  animated  them  in  their  efforts  to 
build  a  Cathedral  worthy  of  the  virile  faith  which  is  their  in- 
heritance and  the  material  prosperity  with  which  they  had  been 
blessed. 

SERMON  PREACHED  BY  BISHOP  0 'GORMAN  OP  SIOUX 

FALLS. 

"Know  you  not,  that  you  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?    (I  Cod.  Ill  16.) 

On  this  hill  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  after  three  migrations,  in 
the  episcopate  of  its  third  Bishop  and  first  Archbishop,  has  found 
a  permanent  and  noble  resting  place.  On  this  hill  of  St.  Anthony, 
the  only  one  of  surrounding  hills  and  bluffs  bearing  the  name  of 
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a  saint,  a  name  linking  St.  Paul  to  the  first  priest  in  the  North- 
west, Father  Hennepin,  who,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
ago,  called  the  falls  of  the  great  river  a  few  miles  hence  in  honor 
of  the  most  amiable  Saint  of  his  order,  St.  Anthony ;  a  name  that 
suggests  a  fitness  and  almost  a  predestination  of  this  site ;  on  this 
hill  of  St.  Anthony  the  Cathedral  rises  in  stately  grandeur,  lifting 
up  to  the  sky  its  splendid  dome  whence  the  cross  of  salvation 
casts  a  blessing  on  the  busy  city  below,  on  the  peaceful  homes  of 
rich  and  poor  around.  What  King  David  could  not  or  would  not 
do,  though  in  his  foresight  he  provided  means  for  the  future  work, 
Solomon  his  son  accomplished  when  he  built  and  dedicated  the 
grand  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  first  Bishop  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
log  Cathedral  on  Bench  Street  and  later  in  the  composite  brick 
building  on  Wabasha  Street,  the  second  Bishop  in  the  stone  Ca- 
thedral on  Sixth  Street,  might  not,  could  not  have  dreamt,  though 
in  their  foresight  they  provided  some  means  for  the  future  work, 
might  not,  could  not  have  dreamt  the  magnificence  of  the  work 
reserved  to  their  successor  and  spiritual  son,  the  first  Archbishop 
of  St.  Paul.  No  doubt  from  heaven  above  they  look  down,  in- 
visible to  our  eyes  but  cherished  in  our  hearts,  and  share  in  the 
glory  and  joy  of  this  day.  To  them  this  morning  our  first  salute 
and  filial  gratitude.  Blessed  hill,  predestined  spot,  bearing  so 
rich  and  holy  a  burden,  we  congratulate  thee  and  hail  thee  hence- 
forth *' Cathedral  hill."  Peerless  Cathedral,  product  of  a  great 
Christian  prelate  and  a  great  Christian  architect,  we  lovingly 
salute  thee.  With  thy  sculptured  facade,  thy  graceful  turrets, 
thy  circling  chapels,  thy  overpowering  dome,  thou  art  outside  a 
thing  of  regal  majesty,  symbol  of  an  all  conquering  and  eternal 
faith.  Inside,  bare  though  it  be  today,  we  shall  yet  give  thee  fit- 
ting adornment,  altars  and  marbles  and  storied  windows,  we  shall 
turn  thy  large  spaces  into  shrines  of  beauty,  until  thou  seemest 
the  very  gate  of  heaven,  the  bride  of  the  Almighty,  until  men 
seeing  thee  shall  cry  out,  '*I  saw  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem 
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coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband;  and  I  heard  a  voice  say,  behold  the 
tabernacle  of  God  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them  and 
they  shall  be  His  people  and  He  shall  be  their  God. '  * 

It  is  a  solemn  and  significant  ceremony  that  took  place  this 
morning  before  the  High  Mass.     This  noble  edifice  which  your 
faith  and  generosity  have  finished  exteriorly  and  will  soon  finish 
interiorly,  has  been  drafted  this  morning  into  the  service  of  re- 
ligion by  the  Archbishop,  chief  representative  of  religion  among 
us.    With  prayer  and  sacred  song  and  blessing  and  holy  water  he 
has  purified  it,  has  set  it  apart  from  all  other  buildings,  has  re- 
deemed it  from  all  profane  uses,  has  fitted  it  for  the  reception  of 
the  King  of  Glory,  Christ  Jesus,  Who  now  takes  possession  and 
will  dwell  herein  really  and  truly  present.     *'I  have  sanctified 
this  house  which  thou  hast  built  to  put  my  name  there  forever, 
and  my  eyes  and  my  heart  shall  be  there  always."    These  words 
were  spoken  by  God  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  holier  far 
will  this  temple  be  than  that  which  Solomon  reared  on  Mount 
Moriah.    It  was  but  a  symbol  and  forerunner  of  this,  as  its  sacri- 
fices were  but  figures  and  shadows  of  the  great  Sacrifice  of  which 
this  will  be  the  theatre.    There  God  dwelt  in  a  cloud,  here  He  will 
dwell  in  person  in  His  sacramental  life.     This  is  the  grotto  of 
Bethlehem  in  which  Christ  is  born,  the  house  of  Nazareth  in 
which  he  dwells,  the  upper  room  in  which  He  inaugurated  His 
sacramental  life,  the  tomb  in  which  He  sleeps.     Though  the  Sacra- 
ments, instituted  by  Him,  are  administered  and  various  religious 
functions  take  place  within  those  walls;    though  this  church  is 
the  house   of  prayer,   the   laver   of  regeneration,   the   court   of 
reconciliation,  the  mount  and  bark  from  which  Christ  *s  teachings 
are   delivered;    still   its   first   use   and   chief   sacredness   lie   in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  theatre  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  Sacramental  Presence  and  hence  in  a  real 
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and  true  sense  the  house  of  God  made  man.  I  simply  state,  I  do 
not  undertake  to  prove  what  we  believe,  concerning  the  real 
Presence.  Let  me  draw  an  illustration  from  this  building.  See, 
the  whole  plan  runs  toward  and  centers  in  the  Sanctuary  wherein 
is  set  the  altar  and  on  the  altar  the  tabernacle.  Blessed  Mary  and 
Joseph  in  their  chapels  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  welcome 
you  and  lead  you  up  to  Jesus  in  the  Sanctuary  beneath  the  dome. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  Him,  like  sentinels  of  their  Lord  and  King, 
stand  in  their  chapels  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  the  one  with 
the  Cross,  the  other  with  the  Sword.  Back  of  Him  and  around 
Him,  in  the  circling  chapels  of  the  apse,  is  a  noble  guard  of  the 
missionary  saints,  whose  spiritual  children  are  the  strength  of 
this  land.  But  He,  Christ,  on  the  main  altar  is  the  central  figure, 
He  is  the  reason  and  last  word  of  all,  the  life  and  the  beauty  and 
the  glory  of  the  building.  It  is  His  house.  He  is  the  host,  they  are 
His  guests.  The  very  atmosphere  quivers  with  the  pulsations  of 
His  presence,  the  light  from  the  windows  is  tremulous  of  it,  the 
lofty  walls  and  the  fretted  ceiling  and  the  vast  dome  speak  of 
His  presence.  A  feeling  of  awe  and  of  love  seizes  us  as  we  tread 
the  tesselated  pavement  and  learn  from  the  twinkling  Sanctuary 
lamp  that  He  is  here.  This  you  believe,  and  this  is  why  you  have 
done  this  thing,  why  you  have  built  this  Cathedral,  because  you 
believe  it  is  the  house  of  God.  Surely  the  faith  that  moves  the 
mountains  may  well  turn  the  stones  and  metals  of  earth  into  a 
monumental  homage  to  the  Almighty  and  behold  this  building  is 
the  homage. 

****** 

"Know  you  not  that  you  are  the  temple  of  God  and  that  the 
spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you."  In  these  words  St.  Paul  indicates 
a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  material  temple.  St.  Peter  ex- 
presses the  same  idea,  ''Be  you  also  as  living  stones  built  up,  a 
spiritual  house."  The  material  building  is  symbolic  of  the  spir- 
itual.   The  spiritual  building  is  the  Church,  the  assembly  of  all 
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the  faithful.  In  the  material  there  dwells  a  divine  Presence,  our 
Lord  Himself,  which  gives  the  building  all  its  meaning,  all  its 
sacredness,  all  its  qualities.  Likewise  in  the  spiritual  building, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  there  is  a  divine  Presence  which  makes  the 
Church  what  it  is,  gives  it  life,  sanctity,  beauty  and  strength. 
Christ  indeed  built  the  Church,  the  cornerstone  Peter,  the  foun- 
dation the  Apostles,  the  living  walls  all  the  faithful ;  He  cemented 
and  purified  His  Church  in  His  most  Precious  Blood.  But  it  was 
not,  if  I  may  say  so,  dedicated,  it  was  not  perfected,  it  was  not 
fitted  to  begin  its  work,  to  be  an  energy  in  the  world,  until  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  come  down  from  heaven  and  taken  possession  of 
it  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  **Stay  you,  said  the  Lord  to  the  Apos- 
tles, in  the  city  until  you  be  endued  with  power  from  on  High." 
I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  There  is 
more  than  mere  juxtaposition,  there  is  a  necessary  and  logical 
connection  between  those  two  articles  of  the  Creed,  the  one  is 
cause  of  the  other.  Let  this  truth  take  hold  of  your  minds,  and 
the  Church  will  stand  before  you  a  divine  creation  filled,  per- 
meated and  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  God,  sustained  not  by  the 
efforts  of  man  but  by  the  power  of  God,  guided  not  by  human 
counsels  but  by  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  dweller,  knowing  no 
lapse  of  time,  no  flux  of  change,  but  eternal  like  its  indweller  and 
like  Him  unchangeable ;  in  a  word  the  temple  of  God,  from  whose 
dome  shines  the  light  of  truth  on  a  world  of  darkness,  on  whose 
entablature  is  written  the  duty  and  the  right  to  teach,  at  whose 
portals  stand  the  commissioned  heralds  who  cry  aloud  to  the  gen- 
erations as  they  pass  that  within  are  to  be  found  truth,  grace  and 
salvation.  Christ  dwells  in  no  other  material  temple  than  the 
Catholic,  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  no  other  spiritual  temple  than 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles. 

Why,  outside  the  Catholic  Church  the  divine  element  has  been 
eliminated,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  ostracised  and  silenced 
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Christ  has  promised  to  His  Apostles — not  to  each  and  every  in- 
dividual believer  but  to  the  Apostles  as  a  collegiate  body — a  Para- 
clete, the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  to  abide  with  them 
forever,  to  bring  to  their  minds  all  things  He  had  taught  them ; 
He  commanded  them  to  teach  all  nations  and  assured  them  that 
He  should  be  forever  with  them  through  the  abiding  Paraclete. 
Look  at  the  group  sculptured  over  the  portal  of  this  Cathedral. 
The  twelve  only  were  the  receivers  of  this  promise  as  of  the  com- 
mand to  teach.  They  are  the  foundation,  we  are  the  living  stones 
of  the  walls  built  upon  them,  and  therefore  sharers  in  the  qual- 
ities with  which  they  have  been  endowed,  not  independently  of 
them,  but  through  them.  Listen  to  St.  Paul  exposing  this  doc- 
trine in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians:  ''Now,  therefore  you  are 
no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  you  are  fellow  citizens  with 
the  Saints  and  the  domestics  of  God;  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  cornerstone, 
in  whom  all  the  building  being  framed  together  groweth  up  into 
a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  in  whom  you  also  are  built  together 
into  an  habitation  of  God  in  the  spirit." 

Well  now  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  right  of  each  one 
to  choose,  interpret,  change  his  religion  is  the  denial  of  a  divinely 
commissioned  teaching  body,  the  denial  of  a  divine  teacher  dwell- 
ing in  that  body  and  through  it  speaking  to  the  world.  Alas, 
their  material  temple,  no  matter  how  costly  and  beautiful,  is  with- 
out a  divine  dweller,  no  altar,  no  saints,  no  loving  master  and 
brother,  no  Christ.  Their  spiritual  temple  likewise  is  empty  of  a 
divine  dwelling,  as  cold  and  cheerless  as  the  material  habitation 
from  which  the  saints  have  been  driven,  in  which  the  Sanctuary 
light  has  been  extinguished  and  the  altar  leveled  to  the  ground. 
That  sculptured  group  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  over  the  main 
door  of  this  church  and  the  words  underneath,  "Euntes  docete 
omnes  gentes"  proclaim  that  we  admit  a  divine  teacher  and  a 
duly  commissioned  body  of  teachers  to  whom  our  private  judg- 
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ment  is  subjected  in  faith,  proclaim  that  we  are  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  into  a  living  temple  wherein 
dwells  a  teacher  who  through  them  shows  to  us  the  way  of  truth, 
grace  and  salvation.  This  Cathedral  is  a  wonderful  book.  There 
are  sermons  in  its  stones,  inside  and  outside  it  tells  the  chief  fun- 
damental truths  of  Christianity ;  monumental  witness  to  the  word 
of  God,  loud  as  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  awakening  as  the  trumpet 
of  the  Archangel. 

But  I  have  not  exhausted  the  truth  I  am  dealing  with.  St.  Paul 
goes  a  step  further.  The  Church,  he  says,  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
of  which  we  are  members,  Christ  the  head,  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
soul.  In  the  living  man  the  soul  is  the  source  of  life.  It  is  the 
soul  that  lights  up  the  countenance,  flashes  through  the  eye, 
speaks  through  the  lips.  The  soul  is  mistress  and  queen  within 
her  realm.  The  soul  gone,  there  is  no  power  to  hold  the  body  to- 
gether which  then  loses  all  its  qualities  and  dissolves  into  the 
primal  elements  that  compose  it;  death  and  dissolution  are  the 
absence  of  the  soul.  Do  you  wonder  now  that  we  claim  for  the 
Church  Unity,  since  her  soul  dominates  all  antagonistic  elements 
of  the  body  and  make  it  one ;  that  we  claim  for  the  Church  Holi- 
ness, since  her  soul  is  the  spirit  of  sanctification ;  that  we  claim 
for  the  Church  Apostolicity,  since  her  soul  seized  the  Apostolic 
body  on  Pentecost;  that  we  claim  for  the  Church  Infallibility, 
since  her  soul  speaks  through  the  head,  the  visible  and  audible 
head  the  Pope  representing  the  invisible  head  Christ;  that  we 
claim  for  the  Church  Indefectibility,  since  her  soul  is  the  im- 
mutable God  dwelling  within  her  until  the  consummation  of  time  1 
Hold  this  truth  firmly,  and  you  will  understand  the  Church,  her 
notes,  her  prerogatives,  her  wonderful  position  in  history,  her 
persecutions,  her  trials,  her  life  throughout  the  ages.  Reject  or 
forget  this  truth,  and  like  the  Sphinx  she  will  stare  you  into  hope- 
less wonder.  Aye  she  has  her  riddle,  her  children  know  the  an- 
swer, and  those  who  will  not  accept  the  answer  cannot  silence  her 
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or  drown  her  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  She  is  a  stubborn  and 
everlasting  fact,  she  haunts  you,  you  cannot  shake  her  off,  you 
must  stand  up  to  her  and  account  for  her.  As  well  bury  from 
sight  this  Cathedral  as  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  Church  of 
Christ.  * '  Know  you  not  that  you  are  the  temple  of  God  and  that 
the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you.'* 

On  the  steps  outside  ascending  to  the  front  doors  of  this  build- 
ing are  two  pedestals  awaiting  their  statues.  One  Father  Galtier 
the  first  priest  who  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  built  on  the 
river  bank  a  log  chapel  and  called  it  St.  Paul  whence  the  name 
of  the  city.  The  other  Bishop  Cretin  whose  appointment  placed 
Saint  Paul  on  the  glorious  roll  of  the  fifteen  hundred  episcopal 
sees  in  the  world.  From  the  very  beginning  the  name  marked 
this  city  to  be  a  Catholic  city,  its  growth  continued  and  confirmed 
that  character.  Today  the  twenty  parochial  churches  and  fifteen 
private  chapels,  a  cluster  of  fair  daughters  around  this  queenly 
Cathedral,  the  Catholic  institutions  of  education  and  charity,  the 
eight  suffragan  dioceses  represented  this  morning  by  their 
Bishops  in  the  Sanctuary,  are  proof  beyond  all  possible  mistake 
and  quibble  that  the  name  has  been  made  good,  that  the  City  of 
St.  Paul  is,  in  this  country  and  in  the  world,  a  center  of  Catholic 
life  and  activity.  Yonder  graceful  dome  at  the  head  of  "Wabasha 
Street  proclaims  this  city  to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  state,  thie 
head  and  heart  political,  commercial,  industrial,  financial  of  an 
empire  to  the  west  of  us.  This  greater  dome  on  St.  Anthony  hill 
proclaims  that  the  city  is  the  head  and  heart  of  religion  in  the 
Northwest.  This  dome,  lifted  up  above  the  marts  of  commerce 
and  the  smoking  chimneys  of  industry,  the  one  picture  in  the  sky 
line  that  attracts  and  holds  the  eye,  the  imagination  and  the 
heart,  stands  for  religion,  for  the  elevation  of  man  to  ideals  high- 
er than  commerce  and  industry.  If  this  building  shall  ever  fall, 
if  its  dome  shall  collapse  and  its  walls  crumble  and  its  shrines  be 
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turned  into  a  deserted  ruin,  it  shall  not  be,  safe  as  it  is  in  the 
heart  of  this  continent,  because  engines  of  war  shall  breathe  their 
fire  and  hurl  their  shots  upon  it,  but  because  we  and  our  children 
shall  have  forgotten  and  rejected  the  lessons  that  it  teaches  and 
have  gone  over  to  the  untruths  against  which  it  protests.  May- 
God  avert  the  disaster.  Esto  perpetua.  Let  no  dark  foreboding 
cloud  the  glory  of  this  day.  Rather  let  us  be  glad  and  sing  with 
the  psalmist:  "I  rejoiced  at  the  things  that  were  said  to  me,  we 
shall  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Our  feet  were  standing  in 
thy  courts,  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  which  is  built  m  a  city,  which 
is  compact  together.  Thither  did  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of 
the  Lord  to  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Pray  ye  for  the  things 
that  are  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  and  abundance  for  them  that 
love  thee.  Let  peace  be  in  thy  strength  and  abundance  in  thy 
towers"  forever,  Amen. 


LETTERS  FROM  ROME. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  was  on  the  memorable  day  of 
the  dedication  of  the  New  Cathedral  the  recipient  of  many  con- 
gratulatory letters  and  dispatches.  The  most  gratifying  among 
these  was  the  autograph  letter  of  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Benedict 
XV.,  who  pays  high  tribute  of  praise  to  His  Grace  and  to  the 
Catholics  of  the  St.  Paul  Diocese.  Similar  in  content  were  letters 
received  from  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gasparri,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  D.  Falconio,  former  Papal 
Delegate  to  the  United  States.  We  reproduce  these  letters  in  the 
original  and  in  their  translation. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  HOLY  FATHER. 

Venerabili  Fratri 

JOANNI, 

Archiepiscopo  S.  Pauli  de  Minnesota,  Paulopolim. 

BENEDICTUS,  PP.,  XV. 

Venerabilis  Frater 

Salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem. 

Cum  tu  novae  cathedralis  aedis,  in  ista  honoris  tui  sede,  initia 
poneres,  scimus  decessorem  Nostrum  fel.  rec.  Pium  X,  datis  ad  te 
litteris  die  XX  mensis  Aprilis  a.  MCMVI,  tum  laudes  tibi,  Venera- 
bilis Frater,  tribuisse  as  piis  hominibus  qui  suis  te  opibus  adiu- 
varent,  tum  hortamenta  ad  peragendum  inceptum  adiecisse. 
Nunc  eertiores  faeti  sumus  aedificationi  iam  esse  fastigium  im- 
postitum,  eamque,  esxeepto  interiore  ornatu,  omni  ex  parte  sic 
absolutam,  ut  ipsius  dedicatio  sollemnis  in  diem  undecimum 
prosxcimi  mensis  Aprilis  constituta  sit ;  eiusmodi  autem  excitatum 
esse  templum,  ut  et  amplitudine  et  magnificentia  et  formae  ele- 
gantia  insigne  dici  posse  videatur.  Haec  Nos  perlibenter  intelli- 
gentes,  facere  non  possumus,  quin  omnes,  quotquot  ad  rei  suc- 
cessum  contulerunt  aliquid,  eos  praesertim  qui,  pro  suo  Religionis 
amore,  egregie  se  munifieos  praestarunt,  dilaudemus.  Tibi  vero, 
qui  cum  in  omni  pastoralis  officii  munere  virtutem  praeclare  actuo- 
sam  ostendere  consueveris,  tum  in  hoc  ipso  declarasti  quam 
decorem  Doraus  Dei  diligeres,  in  primis  gratulamur  instantiam 
curasque  tuas  e  sententia  successisse.  Auspex  autem  coelestium 
bonorum  ac  testis  paternae  benevolentiae  Nostrae  sit,  Venerabilis 
Frater,  apostolica  benedictio,  quam  tibi  eisque  omnibus,  quos 
memoravimus,  atque  etiam  reliquo  tuo  Clero  ac  populo  amantis- 
sime  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  die  XIV  mensis  Martii  MCMXV, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  primo. 

BENEDICTUS,  PP.,  XV. 

(Translation.) 

To  Our  Venerable  Brother, 

JOHN, 

Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  St.  Paul. 

BENEDICT  XV.,  POPE. 

Venerable  Brother :     Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction. 

When  at  first  you  were  forming  plans  for  the  building  of  a  new 
Cathedral  Church  in  the  official  See  of  your  Diocese,  Our  Prede- 
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cesser  of  happy  memory,  Pius  Xth,  as  We  know,  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  you  under  the  date  of  the  20th  day  of  April,  1906,  im- 
parted his  praise  both  to  yourself,  Venerable  Brother,  and  to  the 
devoted  people  who  were  promising  you  help  from  their  worldly 
store;  and  at  the  same  time,  gave  ardent  encouragement  to  both 
you  and  to  them  that  the  enterprise  be  brought  to  a  successful 
issue.  Now  We  are  assured  that  the  great  edifice  has  reached  its 
full  altitude,  and  that,  while  yet  deprived  of  its  due  interior 
splendors,  it  is  so  completed  in  every  part  that  the  11th  day  of 
the  coming  month  of  April  has  been  set  as  the  day  of  its  solemn 
dedication.  Furthermore  We  are  made  to  know  that  this  Cathe- 
dral has  grown  into  a  temple  of  such  amplitude  and  such  magnifi- 
cence and  such  elegance  of  form  as  truly  to  merit  to  be  called 
monumental.  Delighted  as  We  are  by  those  tidings,  naught  else  can 
We  do  but  speak  words  of  warmest  praise  for  all  who  in  any 
manner  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  the 
more  especially  for  those  who  through  love  of  their  religion,  have 
in  their  munificence  given  to  themselves  signal  honor.  To  yourself 
in  particular,  who,  as  in  every  other  duty  of  your  pastoral  office  in 
which  your  eminently  zealous  devotion  has  been  wont  to  make 
itself  manifest,  have  also  in  this  instance  made  known  how  great 
is  your  love  for  the  beauty  of  the  House  of  God,  We  offer  Our 
special  congratulations  that  your  persevering  energy  and  cares 
have  brought  all  your  plans  to  a  felicitous  conclusion. 

Let  there  be  a  presage  of  the  rewards  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  a 
testimony  of  Our  paternal  benevolence.  Venerable  Brother,  in  the 
Apostolic  Benediction  which  We  now  most  lovingly  impart  to 
yourself,  to  those  of  whom  We  have  already  made  mention,  and 
no  less  to  all  others  of  your  Clergy  and  faithful  people. 

Given  at  Rome,  from  St.  Peter's,  this  Fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  of  March,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Fifteen,  the  first  year  of 
Our  Pontificate. 

BENEDICT  XV,  Pope. 


LETTER  OF  HIS  EMINENCE,  THE  CARDINAL  SECRETARY 

OF  STATE. 

Secreteria  Di  Stato  Di  Santita. 

No.  4957. 

Dal  Vatican©,  19  Marzo,  1915. 
Ill 'mo.  e  Rev 'mo.  Signore, 

Mi  reco  a  gradita  premura  di  trasmettere  a  V.  S.  Ill'ma.  e 
Rev 'ma.  la  qui  unita  e  venerata  Lettera  Autografa,  che  il  Santo 
Padre  si  e  benignamente  degnato  di  indirizzarle  per  esprimere  le 
sovrane  Sue  felicitazioni  e  la  Sua  particolare  benevolenza  a  V.  S. 
ed  a  quanti  I'hanno  piamente  e  generosamente  coadiuvata  nella 
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costruzione  di  cotesta  Chiesa  Cattedrale  che  verr^  solennemente 
dedicata  la  prossima  Domenica  in  Albis. 

Nel  porgerle  altresi  le  mie  congratulazioni  per  la  felice  riuscita 
della  grandiosa  impresa,  mi  e  grato  valermi  di  questo  incontro 
per  confermarmi  con  sensi  di  ben  sincera  e  distinta  stima. 
della  S.  V.  IH'ma.  e  Rev 'ma. 

Servitor  vero 

P.  CARD.  GASPARRI. 
Monsignor  Giovanni  Ireland, 
Arciveseovo  di 

S.  Paolo,  Minnesota. 

(eon  Autografo  Pontificio.) 

(Translation.) 

From  the  Vatican,  March  19th,  1915. 

Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Reverend  Lord : 

I  betake  myself  with  eagerness  and  delight  to  the  duty  of 
transmitting  to  Your  Grace  the  venerated  autograph  letter  herein 
enclosed  which  the  Holy  Father  has  graciously  deigned  to  ad- 
dress to  you,  with  the  intent  of  expressing  his  sovereign  felicita- 
tions and  his  especial  good  will  to  Your  Grace  and  to  all  who 
have  piously  and  generously  co-operated  with  you  in  the  erection 
of  your  Cathedral  Church,  which  will  be  solemnly  dedicated  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  Easter. 

In  proffering  also  my  own  congratulations  on  the  happy  issue 
of  the  magnificent  undertaking,  I  avail  myself  with  pleasure  of 
the  opportunity  of  assuring  you  of  my  sentiments  of  sincerest  and 
profoundest  esteem. 

I  remain.  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Reverend  Lord, 
Your  faithful  Servant, 

PIETRO  CARDINAL  GASPARRI. 
To  the  Most  Reverend  John  Ireland, 

Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

♦LETTER  FROM  D.  CARDINAL  FALCONIO. 

Rome,  March  14th,  1915. 
To  the  Most  Reverend  John  Ireland, 

Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Your  Grace : 

I  learn  with  great  pleasure  that  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  April  11,  you  will  dedicate  your  New  Cathedral.    This  is 

♦This  letter  was  written  in  English. 
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indeed  an  event  of  which  must  be  proud  all  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States.  Your  Cathedral  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
faith  and  generosity  of  your  good  people.  They  have  adorned,  at 
the  cost  of  great  sacrifices,  the  hills  of  the  City  of  St.  Paul  with 
such  a  beautiful  building  which  recalls  to  mind  the  ancient  faith 
and  the  best  epoch  of  classical  architecture.  But,  my  Lord  Arch- 
bishop, posterity  will  before  all  bless  your  memory,  because  this 
New  Cathedral  is  truly  the  work  of  your  zeal  and  strenuous 
activity.  Thus  to  the  immense  work  which  you  have  done  in 
the  consolidation  of  your  diocese  and  in  the  formation  of  your 
ecclesiastical  province,  you  have  added  this  monumental  work 
which  crowns  your  Episcopal  career  with  a  halo  of  merited  glory. 
Please,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  accept  my  sincerest  congratula- 
tions, while  I  earnestly  pray  that  God  may  bestow  upon  you,  your 
clergy  and  people  His  choicest  blessings. 
Yours  very  truly  in  Xst, 

D.  CARD.  FALCONIO. 
His  Grace,  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland, 
Arch,  of  St.  Paul. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  FEATURES  OF 
THE  NEW  CATHEDRAL. 

The  following  description  of  the  new  Cathedral  from  the  pen 
of  its  architect,  Mr.  E.  L.  Masqueray,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of 
its  magnificent  proportions  and  architectural  details: 

The  idea  kept  in  mind  in  designing  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul 
has  been  to  obtain  a  church,  which,  while  entirely  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  feeling  and  purpose,  would  at  the  same  time  embody  in 
its  composition  those  secondary  features  that  gave  so  much  charm 
to  the  old  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  outline  of  a  cross, 
ambulatories  between  the  main  body  of  the  church  and  the  sur- 
rounding chapels  have  been  retained,  with  all  their  religious 
symbolism.  To  accomplish  this  and  at  the  same  time  create  a 
modern  structure,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  ele- 
ments as  they  appear  in  the  ancient  churches  of  Europe  have  been 
modified.  The  long  and  narrow  nave  and  transepts  of  the 
medieval  churches  have  been  made  wider  and  shorter.    At  their 
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intersection  the  great  dome  has  been  placed  and  becomes  the 
feature  of  the  composition,  following,  in  fact,  the  main  lines  of  the 
original  plan  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  as  laid  out  byi  Bramante  and 
Michel  Angelo.  The  long  nave  added  later  to  St.  Peter's  by  Carlo 
Maderina  has  never  been  considered  an  architectural  improve- 
ment of  the  original  scheme.  The  main  entrance  is  under  a  monu- 
mental arch  framing  the  apse  window  and  through  the  three 
front  entrances  leading  to  the  vestibule  located  under  the  organ 
gallery.  At  each  end  of  the  vestibule  under  the  two  towers  are 
two  chapels,  one  to  be  the  founder's  chapel,  and  the  other  to 
contain  the  baptismal  font.  The  main  nave  is  sixty  feet  in  width 
and  eighty-three  in  height,  and  is  flanked  by  two  large  and  beau- 
tiful chapels,  one  consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  other 
to  St.  Joseph.  Running  parallel  to  the  nave  on  both  sides  and 
separated  from  it  by  imposing  piers  are  the  ambulatories,  or  pas- 
sageways, twelve  feet  in  width,  giving  easy  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  nave  and  to  the  chapels  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  St. 
Joseph.  The  great  dome  is  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  high  in  its  interior  elevation.  Twen- 
ty-four large  windows  in  the  dome  bring  a  flood  of  light  to  the 
sanctuary.  On  each  side  of  the  dome  are  the  transepts,  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  those  of  the  nave,  and  lighted  by  great  rose- 
windows  similar  to  the  one  over  the  front  entrance.  At  the  end 
of  the  transepts  are  the  entrances  to  the  two  great  chapels  of  St. 
Peter  and  of  St.  Paul,  near  which  secondary  doors  open  to  Selby 
and  Dayton  avenues.  The  sanctuary  occupies  the  whole  apse, 
the  dimensions  being  sixty  feet  in  width  and  sixty-two  in  length. 
It  is  surrounded  by  columns  supporting  arches  that  separate  it 
from  the  ambulatory,  beyond  which  are  the  chapels  of  the  nations, 
six  in  number,  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  of  the  several  races 
from  which  are  derived  the  people  of  the  Northwest.    As  one  sees 
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at  a  glance,  the  ground  plan  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is 
very  open,  affording  from  every  part  a  clear  view  of  the  altar  and 
of  the  pulpit  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  a  fine  grouping  of 
the  secondary  elements  of  the  architectural  composition,  amhula- 
tories,  chapels,  organ  gallery,  etc.,  and  adding  most  picturesque 
effects  and  a  religious  atmosphere  to  the  monumental  ensemble. 
The  seating  capacity  is  three  thousand  in  pews,  and  one  thousand 
more  in  removable  chairs. 

The  exterior  is  a  frank  architectural  expression  of  the  interior 
and  is  distinguished  by  broad  treatment  of  wall  surfaces  and 
dignity  of  proportions,  the  ornamented  parts  being  grouped  at 
points  where  they  are  effective  and  emphasize  the  general  archi- 
tural  design — chiefly,  on  the  main  front,  the  towers,  the  sides,  the 
entrances  and  the  dome.  The  building  material  used  is  a  light 
gray-pink  granite,  full  of  quartz  which,  under  the  light  of  the 
sun,  sparkles  like  precious  stones.  The  texture  being  rather 
coarse,  details  have  been  treated  broadly  and  simply. 

The  outside  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows:  Length, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet;  width  of  transepts,  two  hundred 
and  sixteen ;  width  of  main  facade,  one  hundred  and  forty-three ; 
width  of  dome,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  height  of  facade, 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet;  height  of  towers,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  feet,  height  of  cross  over  the  dome,  three  hundred 
and  six  feet.  Under  the  towers  are  the  entrances  to  the  crypt 
located  beneath  the  front  part  of  the  church,  where  there  are  an 
important  chapel  or  lower  church  and  two  large  rooms  for  meet- 
ings of  societies  and  catechism  classes.  Between  the  facade  and 
Summit  Avenue  the  grounds,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  depth, 
have  been  treated  as  monumental  approaches,  ramps  and  walks 
having  been  studied  with  regard  to  easy  access  to  the  church  and 
an  artistic  setting  to  the  whole  edifice. 
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SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  NEW  CATHEDRAL. 

The  facade  of  the  new  Cathedral  is  very  imposing.  It  attracts 
the  attention  and  evokes  the  admiration  of  all  who  pass  by.  No  one 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  architectural  beauty  and  symbolism. 
The  group  of  figures  over  the  main  arch  which  is  seventy-six  feet 
above  the  floor  and  has  a  diameter  of  sixty  feet,  representing  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  the  other  figures  that  adorn  the  facade, 
are  truly  works  of  art.  They  are  chiselled  from  blocks  of  granite 
built  into  the  edifice  itself  and  form  part  of  the  architectural  design 
of  the  building.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  large  cross  which  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  above  the  floor.  Over  the  main 
entrance  are  two  allegorical  carved  figures  representing  Science  and 
Religion,  the  former  bearing  a  torch,  and  the  latter  a  cross.  They 
represent  the  two  organs  of  the  divine  and  apostolic  teaching.  Be- 
tween these  figures  is  a  garlanded  cartouche  with  the  words :  ' '  Erat 
lux  vera  quae  illuminat  omnem  hominem  venientem  in  hunc  mnu- 
dum. "  ("He  was  the  true  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  this  world.")  The  towers  on  each  side  of  the  main  en- 
trance rise  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  and  are 
ornamented  with  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  twelve  feet  high, 
and  carved  from  blocks  of  granite  set  into  the  face  of  each  tower. 
Between  these,  resting  on  the  great  arch  above  the  central  rose  win- 
dow, are  figures  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  carved  in  granite.  Christ 
is  shown  in  the  center  of  the  group  with  arms  outstretched  giving  to 
His  Apostles  the  divine  commission  implied  in  the  text  engraved 
beneath:  "Euntes,  ergo,  docete  omnes  gentes."  (Going,  there- 
fore, teach  ye  all  nations.") 

The  symbolism  of  the  statuary  ornamenting  the  facade  is  worthy 
of  note  because  it  is  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  whole  edifice.  The 
new  Cathedral  aims  to  portray,  in  a  special  manner,  the  preaching 
of  Christ's  gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.     The  name  of  its 
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patron,  St.  Paul,  suggests  the  form  of  its  symbolism.  St.  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is,  after  Christ  Himself,  the  most  marked 
embodiment  of  the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  nations.  And,  then, 
will  not  the  coming  of  the  nations  to  Christ  be  specifically  illustrated 
amid  the  worshippers  of  the  new  Cathedral  who,  in  their  racial 
origin,  will  be  men  of  many  tribes  and  languages — sons  of  the  chief 
nations  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth. 

We  enter  the  Cathedral — at  once  we  have  Nazareth  and  Bethle- 
hem before  us — the  Chapels  of  Mary  and  of  Joseph.  It  was  through 
Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  that  the  Son  of  God  lowered  Himself  into 
the  world.  There  He  was  made  the  Son  of  Mary;  there  He  was 
nurtured  and  protected  by  Joseph ;  there  He  spent  His  infancy  and 
youth  while  preparing  for  His  public  ministry. 

We  salute  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  look  towards  the  sanctuary. 
Here  is  Christ  Himself ;  there  is  the  altar  of  Calvary,  topped  by  the 
Cross,  the  instrument  of  Redemption.  And  within  the  tabernacle 
Christ  resides  in  Eucharistic  miracle  to  love  and  to  serve,  to  be 
loved  and  to  be  served.  From  the  tabernacle  there  goes  out  un- 
ceasing the  Divine  Voice,  the  neverceasing  cry  of  Christ 's  Gospel : 
"I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth ;  and  what  will  I  but  that  it  be 
kindled." 

We  turn  to  right  and  to  left.  We  discover  the  two  chief  agents 
and  messengers  of  the  loving  heart  of  Jesus — Peter  and  Paul — the 
princes  and  after  Christ  the  founders  of  the  Christian  Apostolate. 
To  each  one  is  given  a  chapel.  To  the  right  of  the  sanctuary  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Peter.  There  will  be  venerated  the  chieftaincy  of 
the  visible  church,  its  principle  of  authority  and  of  unity.  To  Peter 
it  was  said :  ' '  Feed  My  lambs,  feed  My  sheep ' ' — be  the  guardian  of 
the  whole  flock,  none  to  teach  without  leave  from  thee,  none  to  guide 
except  as  thou  didst  order.  To  the  left  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  Cha- 
pel of  St.  Paul.  There  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  burning 
zeal,  which  is  ever  the  spirit,  the  interior  life  of  the  Christian  Apos- 
tle, without  which  the  external  organism  of  the  Church  would  be 
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only  an  unformed  mass,  deprived  of  power  of  motion  or  expansion, 
incapable  of  building  up  on  earth  the  true  Kingdom  of  Christ.  This 
burning  zeal  was  not,  assuredly,  the  exclusive  belonging  of  St.  Paul ; 
but  in  him  it  shone  with  conspicuous  brightness,  in  him  it  wrought 
conspicuous  miracles.  And  he  was,  in  a  special  manner,  the  apos- 
tle of  the  nations — the  standard  bearer,  in  a  special  manner,  of  the 
principle  of  the  divinely  ordered  expansion  of  the  Church  and  of 
its  Catholicity  through  space  no  less  than  through  time. 

And  now  around  the  sanctuary  where  the  master  is  enthroned, 
linked  on  one  side  with  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  other  with  St.  Paul, 
are  ranged  the  Chapels  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Remy,  St. 
Boniface,  Sts.  Methodius  and  Cyril,  and  St.  Ansgarius — the  imme- 
diate apostles  of  six  of  the  chief  racial  families  of  Christendom — 
the  six  that  go  far  in  making  up  the  present  population  of  Minne- 
sota. They  speak  for  Ireland,  England,  France,  Germany,  for  Slavic 
and  Scandinavian  lands.  Others  marking  races  that  might  be 
thought  of  as  parts  of  Christendom,  though  not  largely  represented 
in  the  Northwest,  may  still,  if  they  wish,  salute  patrons  and  found- 
ers of  their  national  traditions.  St.  Paul,  the  patron  and  founder 
of  all  the  Churches,  is  especially  the  apostle  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
Orient,  and  St.  Peter  while  Prince  of  all  Christendom,  belongs  to 
Italy  and  other  lands  of  the  Western  Mediterranean. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  PROJECT. 

Since  the  dedication  of  the  new  Cathedral  is  an  event  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Northwest,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  the  building 
project  since  the  memorable  evening  of  Holy  Thursday,  in  the  year 
1904,  when  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  finally  decided  to  under- 
take the  erection  of  a  Cathedral  worthy  of  the  growth  and  promi- 
nence of  the  Diocese  over  which  he  presides.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  idea  of  building  a  magnificent  church  which  would  worthily 
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symbolize  the  faith  of  the  Catholics  of  Minnesota  had  often  entered 
his  mind ;  but  the  time  to  inaugurate  such  a  work  was  not  deemed 
opportune  until  the  day  already  referred  to  when  the  impossibility 
of  accommodating  the  crowds  who  thronged  the  old  Cathedral  for 
the  Holy  Week  services  forced  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
no  longer  defer  the  task  of  providing  a  Cathedral  spacious  enough 
to  accommodate  the  throngs  who  sought  admission  on  such  occa- 
sions. That  night,  after  the  services,  the  decision  was  taken  and 
immediately  plans  were  made  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

There  was  one  site,  and  one  only,  in  the  City  of  St.  Paul  worthy  of 
a  great  temple  such  as  he  proposed  to  build,  namely,  the  Kittson 
property  on  the  brow  of  St.  Anthony  Hill  on  Summit  Avenue  be- 
tween Selby  and  Dayton.  No  time  was  lost  in  securing  possession 
of  it.  On  April  9,  1904,  this  site  was  bought  through  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Charles  H.  F.  Smith,  for  the  sum  of  $52,000,  and  the  first  step 
towards  the  erection  of  a  grand  Cathedral  in  St.  Paul  was  taken. 
It  was  universally  admitted  that  no  more  commanding  site  could 
have  been  chosen  and  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  is  admitted  by  all 
who  view  the  magnificent  edifice  which  has  just  been  opened  for 
public  worship. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  appointed  a 
Board  of  Consultors  composed  of  zealous  priests  and  laymen  from 
the  different  parishes  in  the  city  to  assist  him  in  the  work  and  at 
their  first  meeting,  held  on  July  28,  he  outlined  in  a  general  way 
the  plan  to  be  followed.  The  question  of  securing  an  architect 
of  commanding  ability  who  could  embody  in  enduring  granite  his 
artistic  conception  of  what  a  great  Cathedral  should  be  was  a  most 
important  one  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  it  was  not 
until  March  17,  of  the  following  year,  that  the  choice  fell  on  Mr.  E. 
L.  Masqueray  of  New  York,  who  was  commissioned  to  draw  the 
plans  and  supervise  the  work.  When  the  first  sketch  was  submitted 
it  was  found  that  the  site  was  too  small  to  form  an  appropriate  set- 
ting for  the  new  Cathedral  and  additional  ground  was  purchased 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  Summit  Avenue  which  was  then  moved  east- 
ward ninety  feet  leaving  sufficient  frontage  for  suitable  approaches. 

In  the  summer  of  1906,  the  work  of  preparing  the  site  for  the  new 
structure  was  begun.  The  Kittson  house  was  dismantled  and  the 
contract  for  the  grading  and  excavating  let  to  Lauer  Brothers  of 
St.  Paul,  who  later  secured  the  contract  for  putting  in  the  basement 
which  is  built  of  gray  granite  from  the  Rockville  quarries  near  St. 
Cloud.  So  rapidly  did  the  work  progress  that  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  on  June  2,  1907,  in  presence  of  a  distinguished  gathering  of 
prelates,  priests  and  laymen.  30,000  Catholic  men  participated  in 
the  parade  which  passed  the  reviewing  stand  at  the  Cathedral  site. 
The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  McGolrick  of  Duluth  officiated  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland.  After  the  religious  ceremony,  a  civic 
function  was  held  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  Judge  Ba- 
zille.  Chairman  of  this  section  of  the  program.  Mayor  Smith,  Sena- 
tor Clapp,  Governor  Johnson,  and  Judge  Kelly  who  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  Catholic  laity. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1909,  the  contract  for  the  superstructure, 
which  is  also  of  gray  granite,  was  awarded  to  the  P.  M.  Hennessy 
Construction  Company  of  St.  Paul,  and  three  years  later  the  con- 
tract for  the  roof  and  dome  was  secured  by  the  W.  J.  Hoy  Company, 
also  of  this  city.  The  granite  cross  which  crowns  the  facade  at  a 
height  of  124  feet  above  the  foundation,  was  placed  in  position  on 
July  16,  1912,  and  the  last  block  of  granite  was  lifted  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  turrets  that  rise  above  the  parapet  of  the  dome,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1913.  The  cross  which  overtops  the  monumental  dome  at 
a  height  of  3061^  feet  above  the  main  floor  was  anchored  in  its 
socket  on  May  18,  1914.  It  is  made  of  steel  six  inches  square  and 
covered  with  gold  leaf.  It  is  I21/2  feet  high  and  8  feet  at  the  cross 
arms.  At  its  base  in  a  copper  ball  is  a  cluster  of  electric  lamps 
which  illumines  it  by  reflected  light. 
As  soon  as  the  exterior  was  completed  the  contract  for  the  orna- 
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mental  plaster  ceiling  was  awarded  to  Biel  and  Herment  of  Chicago, 
in  April,  1914.  The  heating,  lighting,  and  electric  systems  were 
installed,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  tile  flooring  was  then  laid  and  the 
interior  put  in  readiness  for  the  first  service  which  took  place  on 
March  28,  1915. 

The  new  Cathedral  is  built  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
''Classical  Renaissance"  style  of  architecture.  It  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  original  plan  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  as  designed  by  Bramante 
and  Michael  Angelo,  and  without  the  long  nave  added  later  by  Carlo 
Maderna.  It  has  the  form  of  a  Greek  Cross  with  the  magnificent 
dome,  which  is  the  central  feature  of  the  edifice,  towering  above  the 
great  nave  and  the  transept  to  a  height  of  294  feet.  All  parts  of 
the  Cathedral  converge,  as  it  were,  towards  the  dome  which,  as  it 
lifts  the  great  cross  high  up  into  the  azure  vault  of  the  sky,  natur- 
ally carries  one's  thoughts  towards  the  heaven  to  which  it  points. 

SISTERS'  GOLDEN  JUBILEE. 

An  event  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  took  place  at  St.  Joseph 's 
Academy,  St.  Paul,  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  1914,  when  Mother 
Josephine  and  Sister  Scholastica,  both  of  the  Girls'  Oprhanage  of 
St.  Paul,  commemorated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  profession 
in  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph.  In  accordance  with  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  jnbilarians  no  public  celebration  of  the  event  took  place. 
Solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the 
Academy  chapel  in  the  presence  of  the  Sisters  and  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  invited  guests.  The  Rev.  P.  J.  Boland  of  Litchfield  was 
celel)rant.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Michael  McRaith  of  the 
Pro-Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  Minneapolis,  as  deacon,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Gleason,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church,  St.  Paul,  as  sub- 
deacon.  The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Welsh  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop. 

Mother  Josephine  and  Sister  Scholastica  entered  the  Convent  on 
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the  same  day,  fifty-three  years  ago.  During  her  entire  religious 
life  Mother  Josephine  has  devoted  herself  to  the  welfare  of  the  or- 
phan girls  of  the  Diocese.  For  the  past  thirty  years  she  has  been 
the  Superioress  of  the  institution  on  the  corner  of  Carroll  and  Milton 
Streets.  During  all  these  years  Sister  Scholastica  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  this  great  work  of  Christian  charity. 

BISHOP  BUSCH  'S  JUBILEE. 

The  silver  jubilee  of  ordination  of  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  F. 
Busch,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Lead,  S.  D.,  and  later  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  was  celebrated  in  the  church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  on  Tuesday,  July  28,  1914.  The  Solemn 
Pontifical  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Right  Reverend  Jubi- 
larian  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Thomas  0 'Gorman,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  All  the  priests  of  the 
Diocese  of  Lead  were  present  and  a  large  congregation  of  laity  at- 
tended the  celebration. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  reception  was  tendered  to  Bishop 
Busch  in  the  Elk's  club  rooms  at  which  he  was  presented  with  a 
check  of  $2,500,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  from  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  of  his  Diocese. 

The  Right  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Busch  was  born  at  Red  Wing, 
Minn.,  on  April  16,  1866.  He  made  his  classical  course  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.,  and  completed  his  theological  studies  at  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Innsbruck,  Austria.  On  his  return  to  America  he  spent 
two  years  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington.  His 
first  position  in  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  was  that  of  Secretary 
to  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop.  He  next  served  as  assistant  at 
the  Cathedral  and  later  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  St.  Paul.  He  was 
pastor  successively  of  the  congregations  of  South  Saint  Paul,  Le 
Sueur,  and  St.  Lawrence,  Minneapolis.  When  the  Diocesan  Mis- 
sionary Band  was  organized  he  was  appointed  its  leader  which  posi- 
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tion  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Lead, 
and  successor  to  the  Right  Reverend  John  N.  Stariha,  who  previ- 
ously resigned  from  that  See.  He  was  one  of  the  six  Bishops  con- 
secrated by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  John  Ireland,  at  St.  Paul 
Seminary,  May  19, 1910. 

COLLEGE  OF  ST.  CATHERINE,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  College  of  St.  Catherine  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph and  situated  at  the  intersection  of  Cleveland  Avenue  and  Ran- 
dolph Street,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has  added  a  splendid  new  build- 
ing to  its  equipment.  The  Sisters  undertook  the  erection  of  this 
new  building  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  increasing  enroll- 
ment of  students  to  this  important  institution  of  higher  education 
for  young  women.  This  addition  to  the  College  will  afford  the  most 
modern  and  approved  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  science,  art  and 
music,  as  well  as  a  larger  number  of  rooms  for  the  pupils. 

The  general  plan  shows  a  central  building  126  feet  long  and  36 
feet  wide,  making  the  total  length  of  the  building  198  feet.  The 
western  wing  is  65  feet  long,  and  the  eastern  50  feet.  At  the  rear 
of  the  main  structure  another  wing  pxtends  towards  Randolph 
Street  and  comprises  the  auditorium  and  gymnasium.  The  new 
building  contains  five  stories  and  is  fire  proof  throughout.  It  is 
constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  framing  with  brick  walls,  Bed- 
ford stone  trimmings  and  hollow  tile  partitions. 

The  ground  floor  contains  a  domestic  science  section;  rooms  de- 
voted to  household  art ;  a  botanical  laboratory  with  a  greenhouse  in 
connection,  together  with  service  rooms  of  different  kinds.  On  this 
floor,  beneath  the  auditorium,  is  located  the  gymnasium  with  shower 
baths  and  locker  rooms. 

On  the  main  floor,  in  addition  to  the  administration  offices  for  this 
department  of  college  work,  are  located  a  science  laboratory  and 
lecture  rooms;  class-rooms  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
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miisie  and  art,  and  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
six  hundred.  The  auditorium  is  situated  in  the  addition  at  the  rear 
of  the  main  structure  and  has  its  own  public  entrance  from  Ran- 
dolph Street. 

The  second  story  contains  additional  science  laboratories  and 
music  rooms,  as  well  as  a  large  sitting  room  for  students  who  reside 
in  the  building,  and  a  gallery  and  promenade  surrounding  the  audi- 
torium. The  three  lower  floors  of  the  western  wing  constitute  the 
science  department  for  the  teaching  of  physics,  chemistry  and  bot- 
any. The  upper  stories  are  given  over  to  private  rooms,  thirty-five 
on  each  floor. 

THE  NEW  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  new  parochial  school  of  the  Cathedral  parish  opened  its  doofs 
to  its  pupils  on  September  8,  1914.  The  new  structure  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  best  appointed  schools  in  the  Northwest.  No  ef- 
fort or  cost  was  spared  to  finish  the  building  with  the  very  latest 
in  the  line  of  equipment  and  the  most  approved  and  scientific  devices 
that  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  teacher  and  pupil  and  provide 
all  that  is  required  for  their  health  and  comfort.  The  school  was 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Law- 
ler,  pastor  of  the  Cathedral  parish.  The  plans  and  specifications 
were  drawn  by  E.  L.  Masqueray  of  St.  Paul,  architect  of  the  new 
Cathedrals. 

The  new  building  occupies  the  plot  of  ground  on  the  corner  of 
College  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  about  a  block  below  the  new 
Cathedral,  extending  164  feet  on  Third  Street  and  127  feet  on  Col- 
lege Avenue.  It  is  constructed  of  brick  with  Bedford  stone  trim- 
mings. The  main  entrance  is  from  Third  Street  by  two  flights  of 
steps,  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  building,  rising  to  a  landing 
whence  a  broad  stairway  leads  to  large  double  doors  which  open  into 
the  main  vestibule.     Directly  opposite  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance 
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to  the  auditorium  which  is  80  feet  wide  by  62  feet  deep  and,  with 
the  balcony,  is  capable  of  seating  a  thousand  persons.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  large  stage,  dressing  rooms  and  four  boxes. 

The  class  rooms  on  each  floor,  eight  in  number,  are  arranged  on 
the  sides  of  the  building  around  the  auditorium  and  separated  from 
it  by  broad  and  well-lighted  corridors.  Each  classroom  is  capable 
of  seating  between  fifty  and  sixty  pupils;  in  each  there  is  a  large 
cloak  room  with  all  equipment  to  make  it  serviceable  for  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  principal 's  office  and  library  are  on  the  first  floor. 
On  each  side  of  the  stage  of  the  auditorium  are  typewriting  rooms. 
A  playground  on  the  roof  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  new  school ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  walls  of  the  building,  which  extend  upward 
and  form  a  parapet  on  the  top  of  which  is  an  iron  railing  to  prevent 
accidents. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  basement  is  likewise  set  apart  as  a 
playground  for  the  children.  The  domestic  science  department  is 
located  in  the  basement  and  is  provided  with  all  modern  equipment. 

The  wainscoting  in  all  the  corridors  is  of  polished  Kasota  stone. 
The  floors  on  the  first  and  second  stories  are  of  terrazzo  treads,  with 
the  exception  of  the  steps  in  the  main  vestibule  which  are  of  polished 
Kasota  stone. 

The  building  is  heated  with  hot  water  throughout  and  ventilated 
by  means  of  air  forced  through  shafts  by  a  fan  in  the  basement.  In 
addition  to  the  drinking  fountains  in  each  class  room  there  are  foun- 
tains in  the  corridors.  An  electric  clock  system  has  been  installed, 
with  a  clock  in  each  classroom. 

The  new  school  will  draw  its  pupils  from  the  territory  comprised 
within  the  old  Cathedral  parish,  and  what  was  formerly  St.  Jo- 
seph's parish,  but  is  now  a  part  of  the  new  Cathedral  congregation. 
The  girls  who  attended  the  old  school  on  the  corner  of  St.  Peter  and 
Seventh  Streets,  the  pupils  of  St.  Joseph's  School  and  the  boys  of 
the  Cretin  High  School  up  to  and  including  the  seventh  grade  go 
to  make  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  new  Cathedral  School,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH   OF  ST.   EDWARD 
THE  CONFESSOR,  MINNEOTA,  MINN. 

The  beautiful  new  church  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  Min- 
neota,  Minnesota,  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Stewart  is  pastor,  was 
dedicated  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland  on  Sunday,' 
October  11,  1914,  in  the  presence  of  a  congregation  that  taxed  the 
capacity  of  the  spacious  edifice.  After  the  completion  of  the  dedi- 
catory ceremonies  Solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rever- 
end pastor,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  George  Van  der  Velden 
of  Green  Valley,  as  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Van  Walleghem  of 
Ghent,  as  sub-deacon.  The  Rev.  George  Carlin  of  Marshall,  Minn., 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  The  Rev.  A.  Kotouc  of  St.  Leo  assisted 
the  Archbishop,  who  delivered  the  sermon. 

The  New  Church  of  St.  Edward  was  designed  and  built  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Masqueray,  the  architect  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  St.  Mary's  Pro-Cathedral, 
Minneapolis.  The  edifice  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  fifty-six  feet  wide  at  the  transepts.  The  width  of  the  main 
nave  is  forty  feet,  and  its  height  to  the  top  of  the  vaulted  roof 
varies  from  thirty  to  twenty-eight  feet,  owing  to  the  slight  incline 
in  the  floor  of  the  auditorium.  On  each  side  of  the  main  nave  are 
five  large  windows.  The  sanctuary  is  eighteen  feet  in  depth  and 
is  lighted  by  five  windows,  smaller,  but  similar  in  design  to  those 
that  light  the  main  nave. 

Exteriorly  the  building  presents  a  striking  embodiment  of  the 
classic  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  It  is  built  of  Menomenee 
hydraulic  sand  mould  pressed  brick  with  Bedford  stone  trimmings. 
The  main  entrance  is  of  carved  Bedford  stone.  In  the  facade  above 
the  main  entrance  are  three  windows  empanelled  in  brick  mosaics; 
in  each  transept  there  is  a  large  rose  window.  The  facade  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  Celtic  Cross  sixty  feet  above  the  grade,  and  flanked 
by  a  tower  one  hundred  feet  high. 
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The  three  altars,  the  generous  gift  of  John  O'Connor,  who  do- 
nated a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  the  church  now  stands,  were 
designed  by  the  Dubuque  Altar  Company.  The  church  is  furnished 
in  accordance  with  the  general  style  of  architecture. 

NEW  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  AT  GHENT,  MINN. 

The  new  parochial  school  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Eloi,  Ghent, 
Minn.,  was  blessed  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  11,  1914.  The  clergy  and  the  parish- 
ioners marched  in  procession  from  the  Church  to  the  newly  erected 
school.  The  following  parish  societies  took  part  in  the  procession : 
the  Holy  Angels'  Society,  the  Sodalities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St.  Joseph,  the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  and  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. Then  followed  other  members  of  the  parish  and  a  large 
number  of  visitors  from  Minneota,  Marshall  and  Green  Valley.  At 
the  completion  of  the  blessing  of  the  new  educational  institution  the 
procession  returned  to  the  Church  where  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop preached  the  sermon.  He  dwelt  upon  the  founding  and 
growth  of  the  Ghent  colony,  one  of  the  many  which  he  established 
throughout  the  state  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  congratulated  the 
congregation  and  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Van  Wellegham  upon 
the  erection  of  the  new  parochial  school  which  is  a  proof  of  the 
Catholic  spirit  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  education.  The 
celebration  ended  with  Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  by  the  congregation. 

The  new  parish  school  takes  the  place  of  the  old  frame  building 
erected  fourteen  years  ago.  This  structure  will  now  be  remodeled 
and  used  as  a  residence  for  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  have 
charge  of  the  school.  The  new  building  is  constructed  of  Spring- 
field brick  with  a  basement  built  of  concrete.  The  structure  is 
modern  in  all  its  appointments ;  it  is  58  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide ; 
it  contains  five  class  rooms.  A  wide  corridor  runs  the  full  length 
of  the  building.  The  new  school  cost  about  $14,000,  and  be  it  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  Catholics  of  Ghent,  it  is  entirely  free  of  debt. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JAMES, 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  D. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  James,  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  was  solemnly 
dedicated  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  November  29,  1914. 
The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  O'Reilly  of  Fargo  officiated  at  the 
dedication  which  began  at  half  past  ten  o'clock.  After  the  cere- 
mony Solemn  High  Mass  coram  Episcopo  was  celebrated  by  the 
Rev.  P.  F.  Kelly,  assistant  pastor  of  the  parish,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Sailer  of  Valley  City  as  deason,  and  the  Rev.  P.  Rams- 
bottom,  as  subdeacon ;  the  Rev.  James  Treacy  of  Jamestown  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
James  M.  Reardon,  editor  of  the  Catholic  Bulletin,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  James  was  begun  in  1910;  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  1913  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  O'Reilly. 
The  structure  is  of  pure  Gothic  style,  140  feet  long,  50  feet  wide, 
and  70  feet  at  the  transcepts.  Its  seating  capacity  is  about  600, 
exclusive  of  the  gallery,  which  can  accommodate  about  100  per- 
sons. The  basement  is  constructed  of  trimmed  granite,  rock- 
faced,  and  the  superstructure  of  Hebron  pressed  brick  with  Bed- 
ford stone  trimmings.  The  facade  is  ornamented  with  carved 
stone  panels  encasing  the  three  wide  doors  which  form  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Church.  It  is  flanked  with  twin  towers  125  feet 
high  and  its  apex  is  crowned  with  a  stone  cross  65  feet  above 
grade.  On  the  roof,  at  the  intersection  of  the  transcepts  and  the 
main  building,  there  rises  a  lantern  fifteen  feet  high.  The  main 
entrance,  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  twenty  granite  steps, 
opens  into  a  vestibule  with  mosaic  flooring  through  which  access 
is  gained  to  the  body  of  the  church. 

The  interior  harmonizes  in  architectural  design  with  the  ex- 
terior. It  is  finished  in  ornamental  plaster,  panelled  and  tinted; 
the  walls  being  done  in  silver  grey,  the  ceiling  in  cream  color. 
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The  finishings  are  of  ornamental  oak;  they  were  donated  by  the 
different  societies  and  individual  parishioners. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Jamestown  dates  back 
to  October  10,  1878,  when  Father  Chrysostom  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  organizing  the  parish  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Seidenbusch  of  St.  Cloud.  The  first  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
Jamestown  by  the  newly  appointed  pastor  on  January  10,  1879, 
in  the  parlor  of  the  Kelleher  Hotel.  On  May  22  of  the  same 
year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
new  church.  Father  Hepperle  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  parish 
on  September  10,  1881 ;  he  was,  however,  transferred  to  Wahpeton 
in  the  same  year  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Father  Galvin,  who 
celebrated  the  first  High  Mass  in  Klaus  Hall  on  Christmas  day, 
1881.  His  successor,  Father  Flannagan  of  Yankton,  took  charge 
of  the  parish  on  February  21,  1882,  who  for  a  year  celebrated 
Mass  at  Jamestown  on  three  Sundays  of  the  month,  the  fourth 
being  assigned  to  Valley  City.  On  March  22,  1882,  a  meeting  of 
parishioners  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  church  and  a  collection  of  $500  was 
taken  up.  The  foundation  for  the  edifice  was  begun  on  May  7, 
of  the  same  year  and  the  work  was  completed  June  16,  when 
proposals  were  opened  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure, 
which  was  finished  in  December,  1882.  The  first  services  were 
held  in  the  new  church  on  January  28,  1883.  It  is  this  church 
which  has  been  superseded  by  the  splendid  new  edifice  dedicated 
on  November  28,  1914. 

Father  Flannagan  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  of  the  James- 
town congregation  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Cassidy,  who  had  charge 
of  the  parish  when  the  Diocese  of  Jamestown  was  erected,  and  the 
late  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Shanley  took  possession  of  the  See  as 
its  first  Bishop,  in  January,  1890.  Shortly  after  Bishop  Shanley 's 
arrival  Father  Cassidy  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Con- 
nolly as  pastor  of  the  congregation  and  remained  in  charge  until 
1894,  when  the  Rev.  Peter  McPhee  became  pastor.     During  his 
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pastorate  the  Episcopal  See  was,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Shanley, 
transferred  to  Fargo.  The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Geraghty, 
under  whose  efficient  administration  the  new  Gothic  church  was 
erected,  succeeded  Father  McPhee  in  1905. 

BISHOP  McGOLRICK'S  JUBILEE. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  McGolrick  of  Duluth  fell  on  Sunday,  December 
27,  1914.  The  notable  event  was  commemorated  at  Duluth  on 
December  28  and  29.  The  official  program  of  festivities  was  in- 
augurated on  Monday  afternoon,  December  28,  when  the  parochial 
school  children  of  that  city  gave  an  entertainment  in  honor  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Jubilarian  at  the  Cathedral  auditorium. 

The  principal  events  of  the  jubilee  took  place  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 29.  The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  officiated  at  Pontifical 
High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  jubilee 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland 
of  St.  Paul,  who  consecrated  Bishop  McGolrick  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  Mass  was  at- 
tended by  many  visiting  prelates,  the  priests  of  the  Diocese,  many 
clergymen  from  other  parts  of  the  Northwest  and  a  concourse  of 
people  which  overtaxed  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Cathedral. 

After  Mass  the  visiting  prelates  and  members  of  the  clergy 
were  entertained  at  a  banquet  served  by  the  members  of  the 
Bishop's  Club  at  the  Kitchi  Gammi  club  rooms. 

In  the  evening  a  public  reception  was  held  in  the  Cathedral 
auditorium  which  was  attended  by  more  than  a  thousand  citizens 
of  all  denominations.  Addresses  were  made  by  Archbishop  Ire- 
land of  St.  Paul,  Archbishop  Keane  of  Dubuque,  and  Father 
Cleary  of  Minneapolis.  On  behalf  of  the  Catholic  laity  of  the 
Diocese,  Mr.  Ray  Hughes  presented  Bishop  McGolrick  with  a 
substantial  purse  as  a  token  of  filial  devotion  and  love  for  their 
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Chief  Pastor.  This  sum,  together  with  the  generous  donation 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  was  turned  over  to  the  Diocesan  Orphan 
Asylum  to  be  applied  on  the  debt  and  to  aid  in  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  institution. 

The  Right  Reverend  James  McGolrick  was  born  May  1,  1841,  at 
Barrisokane,  County  Tipperary,  Ireland.  He  completed  his  studies 
for  the  priesthood  at  the  College  of  All  Hallows,  Dublin,  where 
he  was  ordained  for  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  by  Bishop 
Moriarity  of  Kerry,  June  11, 1867.  He  came  to  St.  Paul  in  August 
of  the  same  year  and  was  appointed  assistant  pastor  to  Father 
John  Ireland,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 
He  was  soon  transferred  to  Minneapolis  as  assistant  to  Father 
John  McDermott  of  St.  Anthony's  church.  To  provide  a  place 
of  worship  for  the  Catholics  of  East  Minneapolis,  Father  Mc- 
Golrick built  an  addition  to  the  little  frame  structure  erected 
some  time  previously  by  Father  Tissot,  the  successor  to  Father 
McDermott  at  St.  Anthony's  parish.  This  was  the  first  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  number  of  Catholics  in  that 
district  soon  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary 
to  erect  a  more  commodious  church.  In  the  summer  of  1871  the 
corner  stone  of  the  stone  church  which  stands  at  Third  Street 
and  Third  Avenue  North  was  laid;  the  first  Mass  was  celebrated 
in  the  new  structure  on  December  8,  1872.  The  dedication  took 
place  on  January  1,  1873,  Father  John  Ireland  officiating  at  the 
ceremony.  Father  McGolrick  remained  in  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Immaculate  Conception  until  December  27,  1889, 
when  he  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Duluth,  in  the  old  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul  by  Archbishop  Ireland.  On  the  same  occasion 
the  late  Bishop  Shanley  of  Fargo  and  the  late  Bishop  Cotter  of 
Winona  were  elevated  to  the  Episcopate. 

Bishop  McGolrick  arrived  in  Duluth  on  January  9,  1890,  and 
was  installed  as  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  the  small  frame 
church  on  Second  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street,  which  was  erected 
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by  Father  Cebul  in  1870,  the  first  Catholic  church  erected  in 
Duluth.  The  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  2,  1892. 
The  cornerstone  of  the  present  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was 
laid  by  Bishop  McGolrick  on  July  15,  1894,  and  the  formal  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  splendid  edifice  took  place  two  years  later. 

When  Bishop  McGolrick  arrived  in  Duluth  there  were  only 
fifteen  diocesan  priests  in  the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction 
which  at  that  time  comprised  the  present  Diocese  of  Duluth  and 
that  of  Crookston,  which  was  erected  into  a  separate  Episcopal 
See  in  1910,  with  the  Right  Reverend  Timothy  Corbett,  who  had 
been  pastor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Duluth  for  twenty-one  years, 
as  its  first  Bishop.  At  the  present  time  the  Diocese  of  Duluth 
has  an  area  of  22,354  square  miles,  and  a  Catholic  population  of 
43,200,  ministered  to  by  sixty-two  priests,  diocesan  and  regular. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  residence  in  Duluth  Bishop 
McGolrick  has  labored  indefatigably  for  the  spread  of  religion 
within  the  Diocese  by  organizing  new  parishes,  building  churches, 
educational  institutions,  erecting  asylums  for  crippled  and  orphan 
children.  He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  coloniza- 
tion and  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  several  colonies  of 
Catholics  in  different  parts  of  the  Diocese.  He  has  not  only  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  he  also 
took  an  active  part  in  municipal  and  civic  affairs.  His  efforts  in 
this  direction  may  well  be  described  in  the  words  of  glowing 
tribute  paid  to  him  by  the  editor  of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune: 
"For  25  years  Bishop  James  McGolrick  has  labored  unceasingly 
for  the  Church  and  the  community  he  loves.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  library  board  on  the  park  board  of  the  city.  Since  their 
organization  he  has  continued  an  active  member  of  the  Duluth 
Commercial  Club  and  the  Duluth  Humane  Society  and  was  vice- 
president  of  the  city  and  county  work  farm  commission." 

"The  people  who  admire  and  love  Bishop  McGolrick  are  not 
confined  to  the  communicants  of  his  own  church.     Throughout 
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the  city,  the  state  and  the  nation  he  is  known  and  reverenced 
as  a  patriotic,  public-spirited  citizen  who  has  labored  untiringly 
for  every  spiritual,  social  and  civic  movement  which  meant  ad- 
vancement and  development." 

In  spite  of  his  many  and  varied  duties  Bishop  McGolrick 
manages  to  find  time  to  read  and  study.  His  library  is  a  revela- 
tion to  the  visitor  to  his  home.  Both  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
of  works  it  is  one  of  the  best  private  libraries  in  the  Northwest. 

Bishop  McGolrick  is  still  hale  and  vigorous  despite  his  seventy- 
four  years  and  his  hosts  of  friends  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
pray  that  he  may  be  long  spared  to  labor  as  efficiently  as  in  the 
past  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  people. 

THE  ST.  CLOUD  CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEDICATED. 

The  new  Cathedral  High  School  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  was  dedi- 
cated Sunday  afternoon,  January  10,  1915.  The  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Trobec  performed  the  dedicatory  ceremony.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  Vincent  Wotzka,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  John 
Cantius,  as  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  John  Funk,  assistant  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, as  sub-deacon.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Leo.  Gans,  the  pastor  of  the 
Cathedral,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Among  the  clergy  pres- 
ent were  the  Rev.  Gerard  Spielmann,  0.  S.  B. ;  the  Rev.  James 
Walcher,  of  St.  Augusta,  and  the  Rev.  Alto  Wolter,  0.  S.  B.,  of 
St.  Cloud. 

After  dedication  the  people  assembled  in  the  spacious  auditorium, 
where  addresses  were  made  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Trobec, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Leo  Gans,  the  Rev.  Gerard  Spielmann,  0.  S.  B.,  pastor 
of  the  parish  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  St.  Cloud,  Mayor  Se- 
berger,  and  C.  F.  Ladner,  a  member  of  the  building  committee. 

The  new  Cathedral  High  School  is  built  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  construction  for  educational  purposes.  It  is  built  of  red 
colored  variegated  tapestry  brick  with  gray  granite  trimmings.  The 
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interior  finish  is  of  white  oak  with  beautiful  panelled  doors.  The 
building  faces  the  west  with  the  wide  stairway  leading  to  a  large 
vestibule  and  hall  directly  to  the  main  corridor  connecting  with  a 
twelve  foot  hallway  which  divides  the  building  east  and  west.  On 
the  main  floor  there  are  both  north  and  south  entrances,  making 
access  easy  to  the  spacious  auditorium  which  is  located  on  this  floor. 

The  size  of  the  auditorium  is  60  by  100  feet.  It  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,000,  including  the  gallery,  which  is  suspended  in  the 
rear  of  the  room  and  entrance  to  which  is  had  from  the  second  floor 
hallway.  There  are  three  exits  on  the  ground  floor,  making  the 
auditorium  easy  of  access  and  exit  at  all  times.  The  interior  of  the 
auditorium  is  artistic  and  pleasing  in  design.  There  is  not  a  pil- 
lar to  obstruct  the  view  and  the  ceiling  is  of  generous  height.  The 
walls  are  decorated  with  a  frieze  of  ornamental  plastering.  The 
stage  is  completely  equipped  with  electrical  appliances  and  suitable 
scenery. 

The  balance  of  the  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  six  class-rooms  for 
the  grades;  each  room  has  a  capacity  for  50  pupils.  The  entire 
building  is  abundantly  lighted  and  ventilated. 

The  High  School  proper  is  located  on  the  second  floor  with  a  large 
and  well  lighted  and  ventilated  assembly  room.  There  is  a  well 
equipped  scientific  laboratory  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. On  the  southwest  side  there  is  a  fine  commercial  department, 
where  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  banking  and  general  accounting 
is  taught. 

While  the  rooms  in  the  basement  are  well  lighted,  ventilated  and 
heated  so  that  they  can  be  used  as  class-rooms  at  any  time  that  the 
necessity  may  arise,  they  are  at  the  present  intended  to  serve  as 
club  rooms. 

This  latest  and  most  modern  educational  institution  of  St.  Cloud 
is  not  only  a  great  credit  to  the  Cathedral  parish,  and  the  Catholics 
in  general,  but  is  one  in  which  the  people  of  the  city,  regardless  of 
their  religious  affiliations,  can  justly  feel  proud.  The  New  High 
School  is  at  present  in  the  care  of  the  Benedictine  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  Minn. ;  but  in  time  Christian  Brothers  wi'l  take  charge  of  it. 
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BISHOP  BUSCH  OF  LEAD,  S.  D.,  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE 
SEE  OF  ST.  CLOUD. 

The  Right  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Busch,  Bishop  of  Lead,  S.  D., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  See  of  St.  Cloud,  in  succession  to  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Trobec,  who  resigned  some  months  previ- 
ously on  account  of  ill  health.  The  announcement  of  Bishop  Busch 's 
transfer  to  St.  Cloud  was  made  on  January  17,  1915. 

The  installation  ceremonies  took  place  on  Thursday  morning, 
March  18.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Northern  Pacific  depot  with  a 
party  of  prelates,  priests  and  friends  from  St.  Paul,  the  Bishop  was 
met  by  a  large  number  of  clergymen,  the  reception  committee,  and 
a  large  throng  of  people  of  St.  Cloud.  Mayor  Seberger  delivered  a 
brief  address  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  municipality,  after 
which  the  party  took  automobiles  and  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral 
High  School  building,  where  the  prelates  and  priests  vested,  and 
accompanied  Bishop  Busch  to  the  Cathedral.  The  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  John  Ireland  of  St.  Paul  officiated  at  the  installation 
ceremonies,  after  which  Bishop  Trobec  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come. Mr.  Paul  Ahles  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  laity  of  the  Dio- 
cese. The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland  preached  the  sermon. 
The  ceremony  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Benediction  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  at  which  Bishop  Busch  officiated. 

The  following  prelates  were  present  in  the  sanctuary :  The  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul;  the  Right  Reverend  James 
0  'Reilly  of  Fargo ;  the  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Lawler,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  St.  Paul;  the  Right  Reverend  Timothy  Corbett,  Bishop 
of  Crookston;  the  Right  Reverend  James  Trobec,  predecessor  to 
Bishop  Busch  in  the  See  of  St.  Cloud;  the  Right  Reverend  Abbot 
Peter  Engel,  0.  S.  B.,  of  St.  John's  Abbey,  and  the  Right  Reverend 
Mgr.  Richter,  of  Melrose. 

In  the  evening  a  public  reception  was  given  to  the  newly  installed 
Bishop  in  the  Cathedral  auditorium.     Mr.  Paul  Ahles  presided  as 
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chairman.  Addresses  were  made  by  Judge  Roeser  on  the  part  of 
the  Cathedral  congregation ;  W.  A.  Boerger  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  Mr.  Powall  welcomed  the 
Bishop  in  the  name  of  the  Polish  parish  of  St.  John  Cantius ;  Mr. 
C.  F.  MacDonald  represented  the  city,  county  and  Diocese. 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  MARY,  LAKE 

CITY,  MINN. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Mary,  Lake  City,  Minn.,  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  on  May  25,  1915.  Pontifical 
High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Trobec, 
who  for  a  time  had  charge  of  the  parish.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  John  Meier  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Winona,  as  Assistant 
Priest,  the  Rev.  G.  Murphy  of  Rochester,  was  deacon,  and  Father 
Condron  of  Simpson,  sub-deacon.  The  Jubilee  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Right  Reverend  P.  R.  Heffron,  Bishop  of  Winona.  Three 
Monsignori  and  about  thirty  visiting  priests  occupied  places  in  the 
sanctuary.  A  vast  throng  of  people  crowded  the  spacious  church  to 
overflowing.  At  the  close  of  the  Pontifical  Mass  Bishop  Trobec 
spoke  briefly  on  the  early  struggles  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  MARY. 

The  first  Catholic  settlers  began  to  arrive  in  Lake  City  some  sixty 
years  ago.  The  locality  was  occasionally  visited  in  1858  by  Fathers 
Ravoux  and  Oster  from  St.  Paul  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  small  number  of  Catholic  families  that  lived  there.  In  1859 
Lake  City  became  one  of  the  missions  to  Wabasha  and  was  regu- 
larly visited  by  Father  Tissot,  who  had  charge  of  this  entire  terri- 
tory with  the  residence  at  Wabasha.  Mass  was  celebrated  in  Lake 
City  in  a  private  house  until  1866,  when  the  congregation  moved  to 
a  public  hall  erected  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Williamsen.    Services  were  held 
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in  the  hall  until  the  close  of  the  same  year  when  a  frame  structure 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,800.  Rev.  James  Trobec,  successor  to 
Father  Tissot  in  the  pastorate  of  the  congregation  at  Wabasha, 
assumed  charge  of  the  Lake  City  church  in  1867.  He  visited  Lake 
City  regularly  for  two  years.  In  1869  the  parish  received  its  first 
resident  pastor  in  the  person  of  Father  Hermon.  The  new  pastor 
bought  a  house  on  Prairie  Street  and  Lyon  Avenue  and  remodeled 
it  for  his  residence.  He  also  bought  the  block  on  which  the  present 
Church  of  St.  Mary  stands  and  moved  the  old  church  to  the  lot  ad- 
joining his  residence. 

Father  Quinn  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  1875. 
Under  his  supervision  the  present  Church  of  St.  Mary  was  erected. 
The  Lake  City  Leader  of  May  19,  1877,  thus  writes  of  the  new 
church  building  which  was  then  in  the  process  of  construction. 
''The  new  Church  building  of  the  Catholic  Society  of  this  city, 
the  construction  of  which  has  now  been  commenced  in  good 
earnest,  is  to  be  an  imposing  structure.  Beautifully  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Lyon  Avenue  (upon  which  it  is  to  front)  and  Gar- 
den Street,  it  will  be  in  size  53  by  120  feet,  all  told.  The  main 
building  itself  being  53  by  100.  The  first  or  basement  story  will 
be  of  stone,  the  second  of  brick.  The  tower  will  be  16  feet 
square  on  the  ground,  running  to  a  height  of  55  feet  of  brick, 
and  100  feet  still  higher  of  wood — making  a  tower  of  155  feet 
in  height  to  the  cross  by  which  it  will  be  surmounted. ' ' 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  on  July  4,  1877. 
People  from  all  neighboring  settlements  assembled  to  witness  the 
imposing  ceremony.  Two  Catholic  Societies  came  from  "Wabasha, 
the  St.  Patrick's  Irish  Benevolent  Society  and  the  Father  Mat- 
thew Total  Abstinence  Society;  from  Highland  came  the  Father 
Matthew  Total  Abstinence  Society;  in  all  six  Catholic  societies, 
with  banners  and  regalia,  marched  in  procession  to  strains  of 
music  furnished  by  several  brass  bands.  Father  Thomas  0 'Gor- 
man  celebrated    Mass;   in   the   afternoon   the   Right   Reverend 
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Thomas  L.  Grace  of  St.  Paul  solemnly  laid  the  cornerstone  and 
Father  0 'Gorman  preached  the  sermon.  The  church  was  ready 
for  divine  services  in  December,  1879.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sacred  edifices  in  the  Northwest;  Father  Quinn,  the 
pastor,  gave  it  the  title  ''Sancta  Maria  ad  Lacum." 

The  zealous  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  understood  that 
a  parish  is  not  complete  without  a  parochial  school.  The  old 
church  building  was  therefore  remodeled  and  converted  into  a 
school  building;  the  priest's  residence  was  turned  into  a  con- 
vent, which  was  used  later  as  a  boarding  school  for  girls.  The 
Reverend  Mother  Liguori  with  four  sisters  of  the  Ursuline  order 
arrived  from  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1877  and  took  charge  of  the 
parochial  school  and  convent.  The  parochial  school  at  Lake 
City  had  to  be  discontinued  in  1884  on  account  of  the  decreased 
number  of  parishioners  and  school  children,  and  because  of  the 
heavy  debt  which  lay  on  the  congregation.  The  Sisters  moved 
their  academy  and  boarding  school  to  the  building  that  is  now 
known  as  the  Nazareth  School.  Since  1898,  when  Father  Mac- 
Auliffe  was  appointed  pastor  of  Lake  City,  the  church  has  been 
thoroughly  remodeled  and  furnished  interiorly  in  harmony  with 
the  general  style  of  the  building.  ''At  his  coming  the  main  altar 
of  the  church  was  the  one  built  for  the  old  church  thirty-two 
years  before ;  the  only  furniture  in  the  church  were  the  pews ; 
the  frescoing  was  faded;  Father  Hermon's  remodeled  house  still 
did  service  for  a  rectory,  and  the  debt  still  hung  over  the  congre- 
gation. In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then,  a  commodious 
residence  has  been  built,  the  church  appointed  with  altars, 
statues,  stations  of  the  cross,  lights  and  frescoed  in  the  best 
possible  taste;  and  best  of  all,  the  debt  which  has  harassed  the 
parish  for  over  thirty  years,  has  been  paid.  Again  can  be  said 
with  truth  what  was  said  when  the  first  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
St.  Mary's,  the  members  of  the  congregation  "can  feel  well  as- 
sured that  they  possess  a  house  of  worship  second  to  none  in  the 
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West  in  point  of  artistic  elegance."  The  present  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  the  Rev.  John  Cummiskey,  is  a  zealous,  intel- 
ligent, devoted  leader  of  souls.  His  pastorate  will  be  marked  by 
progress  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  matters. 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  MGR.  A.  PLUT. 

Friday,  February  12,  1915,  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Alois  Plut, 
pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Shakopee,  Minn.  The  formal  cele- 
bration of  the  notable  event  took  place  on  Monday,  February  15. 
The  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  the  presence  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Most  Rerverend  Archbishop  Ireland,  of  Bishop  Tro- 
bec.  titular  Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  and  twenty-one  priests  who 
came  to  congratulate  the  Right  Reverend  Jubilarian  on  his  golden 
anniversary.  An  unfortunate  accident  which  happened  to  Mgr. 
Plut  a  few  days  before  the  celebration  prevented  him  from  offi- 
ciating at  the  Solemn  High  Mass  or  being  present  at  any  of  the 
festivities  held  in  his  honor. 

The  jubilee  Mass  of  thanksgiving  was  celebrated  at  ten  o'clock 
by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Scholzen  of  Bird  Island,  a  former  assistant 
to  Mgr.  Plut,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ogulin  of  St.  Agnes  Church, 
St.  Paul,  as  Archpriest,  the  Rev.  John  Goergen  of  Fairfax  as 
deacon,  the  Rev.  Valerius  Nelles,  O.  F.  M.,  of  St.  Paul,  as  sub- 
deacon,  and  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Remskar  of  Canby  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing,  many  non-Catholics 
being  present  on  the  occasion.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  who  stated  that  of  the  hundreds  of 
secular  priests  laboring  in  Minnesota  only  four  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  ministry  for  more  than  fifty  years.  These  four 
are  Archbishop  Ireland,  Bishop  Trobec,  Mgr.  Joseph  Buh  of  Ely, 
and  Mgr.  Alois  Plut  of  Shakopee.  In  the  evening  an  enjoyable 
entertainment  was  given  by  the  parochial  school  children  in  the 
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Opera  Honae,  at  which  a  brief  address  was  made  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop. 

Mgr.  Plut  was  born  in  Krupp,  near  Semic,  Carniolia,  Austria, 
on  June  21,  1841.  He  made  his  classical  studies  in  Rudolfswert 
and  began  his  theological  course  in  the  Seminary  of  Gorica. 
Upon  the  urgent  appeal  on  the  part  of  Father  Francis  Pirec,  the 
Indian  missionary,  Alois  Plut,  together  with  sixteen  other 
ecclesiastical  students,  set  out  for  the  United  States  to  evangelize 
the  nati"  es  of  the  country.  Mgr.  Plut  completed  his  theological 
studies  in  this  country,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Grace  of  St.  Paul,  February  12,  1865.  Father  John  Ire- 
land assisted  at  the  ordination,  which  took  place  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul.  He  celebrated  his  first  Mass  in  St.  Joseph's  Academy, 
St.  Paul.  His  first  appointment  was  to  Stillwater,  where  he  or- 
ganized the  parish  of  St.  Mary ;  he  remained  there  about  eighteen 
months.  In  1866  he  was  assigned  to  New  Prague  with  the  mis- 
sions of  St.  Benedict.  St.  Scholastica  (Heidelberg),  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Catherine.  During  his  brief  pastorate  of  a  year  and  a  half 
at  New  Prague  he  built  three  new  churches,  at  New  Prague,  at 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Catherine.  His  appointment  to  Winona 
came  in  July,  1868.  He  resided  at  the  St.  Joseph's  parish  and 
built  the  present  Cathedral  of  St.  Thomas  and  organized  the 
Polish  parish  of  St.  Stanislaus.  His  missions  from  Winona  were 
Rollingstone,  St.  Charles,  Elba,  Wilson,  Hart,  Louistown  and 
Stockton.  He  erected  churches  at  the  first  four  mentioned  places. 
In  June,  1876,  Mgr.  Plut  became  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mark,  Shakopee ;  he  completed  the  present  church,  which  was  oil 
his  arrival  in  the  process  of  construction.  The  parochial  school 
was  likewise  built  under  his  supervision.  For  ten  years  Father 
Plut  labored  in  Shakopee  and  was  then  called  to  St.  Paul  to 
organize  the  new  congregation  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the  West  Side ; 
there  he  built  the  church,  the  parochial  school  and  the  priest's 
residence.     Ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  duty 
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for  a  time ;  he  visited  various  places  of  interest  in  Europe  during 
his  vacation  and  on  his  return  remained  for  some  time  at  the 
Archbishop's  residence  in  St.  Paul.  In  January,  1891,  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  parish  of  New  Ulm,  where  he  resided  until 
the  fall  of  1892;  he  was  then  transferred  to  the  Church  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  Glencoe,  Minn.  Five  years  later  he  took  charge 
of  the  parish  of  Sleepy  Eye,  remaining  there  until  March,  1900, 
when  he  the  second  time  became  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mark,  Shakopee,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  May,  1900,  he 
was  made  a  Domestic  Prelate  by  the  late  Holy  Father  Pius  X, 
and  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  his  new  dignity  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  on  July  24.  Mgr.  Alois  Plut  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  seventy-four  is  still  vigorous  and  strong. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE, 
MILLBANK,  S.  D. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Millbank,  S.  D.,  which  was 
informally  opened  for  divine  worship  some  months  previously, 
was  solemnly  dedicated  on  Wednesday,  May  19,  1915,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  0 'Gorman  of  Sioux  Falls.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  dedication  ceremony  Solemn  High  Mass  was  cele- 
crated  by  Mgr.  H.  Mensing  of  Webster,  S.  D.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  A,  F.  Amirault  of  Andover  as  deacon,  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Lehecka  of  De  Smet  as  subdeacon,  and  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Walsh 
of  Sioux  Falls  as  master  of  ceremonies.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Duffy  of  Revillo,  S.  D.  The  service  was 
witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  priests  from  different  parts  of 
the  Diocese  of  Sioux  Palls. 

The  new  parochial  school  was  blessed  by  the  Bishop  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sermon  for  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the 
Very  Rev.  M.  J.  Breen,  C.  S.  V.,  President  of  Columbus  College, 
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Chamberlain,  S.  D.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  brought  to 
a  close  with  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  first  Mass  in  Millbank  was  celebrated  by  Father  Ryan  of 
Graceville,  Minn.,  on  November  29,  1879,  in  the  house  of  John 
Martens.  Father  Ryan  came  in  response  to  an  invitation  extended 
by  a  committee  of  four  men  representing  a  colony  of  about  fifteen 
Catholic  families  which  settled  along  the  Whetstone  Creek  in 
Grant  County  in  the  spring  of  1878.  Two  years  later  Father 
Toner  was  sent  to  Big  Stone  City  to  take  charge  of  the  Catholics 
of  Grant  County  and  immediately  planned  the  erection  of  a 
church  at  Big  Stone  with  Millbank  as  a  mission. 

On  October  3,  1883,  the  parish  at  Millbank  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Father  Her- 
meling  was  appointed  pastor;  he  began  the  erection  of  a  church 
and  school  which  served  the  congregation  until  1911,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  larger  buildings.  The  old  location  was 
considered  out  of  the  way  and  the  present  site  near  the  center 
of  the  city  was  donated  by  the  citizens.  In  March,  1911,  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  O'Neil  was  appointed  pastor;  he  immediately  began  the 
erection  of  the  new  church,  a  parochial  school  and  a  pastoral 
residence.  The  structures  are  built  of  brick,  are  commodious,  and 
equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

NEW  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  DEDICATED  AT  SLEEPY  EYE, 

MINN. 

The  new  parochial  school  at  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.,  was  solemnly 
blessed  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland  on  Sunday, 
May  30,  1915.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people  from  Sleepy  Eye  and  from  neighboring  towns.  The 
new  St.  Mary's  School  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
on  January  5,  but  as  the  building  was  not  as  yet  entirely  com- 
pleted, the  dedicatory  ceremony  was  postponed  until  the  end  of 
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May.  The  new  school  is  a  brick  structure  equipped  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  It  contains  ten  class  rooms,  a  large  library 
and  club  room,  a  rest  room  for  the  teachers,  and  a  spacious  audi- 
torium. In  the  basement  there  are  several  large  well-lighted 
rooms  which  will  serve  as  a  gymnasium  and  play  rooms  for  the 
children  and  meeting  places  for  the  parish  societies.  The  school 
is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  BETHLEHEM  ACADEMY,  FARI- 
BAULT, MINN. 

An  event  of  more  than  passing  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Catholic  education  of  this  State  was  celebrated 
the  week  of  June  23,  1915,  when  Bethlehem  Academy  of  Fari- 
bault, Minn.,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  women, 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominie,  whose  Motherhouse  is  at 
Sinsinawa,  Wis.,  commemorated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
establishment.  A  program  of  religious,  academic,  civic  and  social 
exercises,  extending  over  three  days,  from  June  23  to  25,  was 
prepared  and  carried  out. 

The  Jubilee  exercises  took  place  during  commencement  week. 
They  opened  on  Wednesday,  June  23,  with  a  Solemn  High  Mass 
of  thanksgiving  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception;  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Slevin  was  celebrant;  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Smalian,  pastor  of  St.  Lawrence  Church,  Faribault,  was 
deacon ;  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Moloney  of  Marysburg,  subdeacon,  and  the 
Rev.  P.  F.  Meade  of  Northfield  master  of  ceremonies.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Lawler,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  afternoon  commencement  exercises 
took  place  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Academy,  when  diplomas 
and  medals  were  presented  to  the  twenty-one  graduates  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Lawler,  who  also  gave  the  address  on 
the  occasion. 
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Thursday,  June  24,  was  Alumnae  Day.  A  Solemn  High  Mass 
was  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  Rev.  H.  Cahill  of  Tracy  officiating,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Molloy  of  Shieldsville  as  deacon,  the  Rev.  J. 
Doherty,  assistant  pastor  of  the  parish,  as  subdeacon,  and 
Father  Meade  as  master  of  ceremonies.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Mclntyre,  0.  P.,  of  Minneapolis.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Alumnae  held  their  meeting.  This  was  followed  by  a 
literary  and  musical  program  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Reardon  of  St.  Paul. 

The  third  day  of  the  jubilee  celebration  was  Memorial  Day. 
The  Very  Rev.  J.  A.  Shiel,  0.  P.,  of  Minneapolis,  officiated  at  the 
Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem,  with  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Lawler,  0.  P.,  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as  deacon;  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Mclntyre,  0.  P., 
of  Minneapolis,  as  subdeacon,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Volz,  0.  P.,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  as  master  of  ceremonies.  The  service  was  brought 
to  a  close  with  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

HISTORY  OF  BETHLEHEM  ACADEMY. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  place  before 
them  in  brief  outline,  at  least,  the  history  of  Bethlehem  Academy 
during  the  half  century  of  its  existence,  to  record  the  chief 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  who  have  presided 
over  its  destiny  since  that  memorable  eve  of  St.  Dominic's  day, 
August  3,  in  the  year  1865,  when  the  pioneers  of  the  community 
first  set  foot  in  the  nascent  village  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
scene  of  their  future  labors.  At  that  time  the  Athens  of  Minne- 
sota, as  the  picturesque  city  of  Faribault  has  been  named,  had 
little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  attractions  to  a  teaching  community 
in  search  of  a  location  for  a  new  foundation  beyond  the  rugged 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  unless  they  could  see  in  the  budding 
promise  of  untilled  but  fertile  fields,  the  teeming  harvest  which 
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was  to  reward  the  industry  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population. 
Whether  or  not  this  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  the  white-robed 
Dominican  Sisters,  who  could  see  the  smoke  of  the  redman  's 
wigwam  curling  up  to  the  sky  as  they  drew  near  the  straggling 
village  which  was  to  be  the  home  of  their  future  labor,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  their  hearts  were  filled  with  joy  as  they  reached  the 
end  of  their  journey  and  took  possession  of  the  humble  abode  in 
which  they  were  to  begin  their  work  for  the  education  of  young 
girls  and  assume  the  duty  of  teaching  in  the  parochial  school. 

THE  FIRST  CONVENT. 

This  band  of  pioneer  nuns,  consisting  of  Mother  Regina,  Sisters 
Josephine,  Gertrude,  Imelda,  Veronica  and  Benvenuta,  had  set  out 
from  their  Motherhouse  in  Benton,  Wis.,  for  Faribault  at  the  request 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Grace  of  St.  Paul.  They  traveled 
by  boat  from  Dubuque  to  St.  Paul,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Bishop  Grace  himself,  who  accompanied  them  by  stage  to  their 
destination  which  they  reached  tired  and  weary  on  the  eve  of  the 
Feast  of  St.  Dominic,  August  3,  1865.  They  proceeded  at  once 
to  their  little  home  located  on  the  right  bank  of  a  pretty  little 
stream,  called  Straight  River,  about  one  mile  southeast  of  the 
present  site  of  Bethlehem  Academy.  This  quiet  home  which  was 
remodeled  for  convent  life  was  purchased  from  Major  Fowler.  It 
was  a  two-story  building  having  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor — par- 
lor, dining  room,  kitchen  and  school  room — and  three  on  the  second 
floor — a  chapel,  and  two  dormitories.  The  grounds  were  attractive 
and  healthful,  clothed  as  they  were  in  Nature's  artistic  beauty. 
Because  of  its  likeness  to  that  place  of  sacred  memories  on  the 
Judean  plane,  with  its  little  houses,  its  running  stream,  its  flowers 
and  stable.  Bishop  Grace  named  it  ''Bethlehem." 

In  this  little  convent  home  four  years  were  spent  in  strenuous 
labor,  mortification,  hardship  and  privation.  Often  in  the  bitter 
cold  of  winter,  the  Sisters  were  without  fuel;  often  they  were  in 
want  of  bread  and  other  necessities  of  life ;  but  far  from  diminish- 
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ing  their  courage,  these  privations  made  them  the  more  zealous  and 
devoted  to  duty. 

There  was  scarcely  a  semblance  of  a  school  in  Faribault  in  those 
days.  The  public  school  was  a  little  wooden  building  of  one  room 
near  the  site  of  the  present  High  School  and  was  taught  by  Rev- 
erend J.  L.  Breck.  The  parochial  school  was  in  the  basement  of 
the  old  church  near  the  present  site  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church — a  dark  and  dingy  place,  containing  three  rooms.  Thither 
flocked  boys  and  girls  of  various  creeds,  nationalities  and  color  to 
be  taught  by  Sisters  who  had  severed  every  tie — home,  kindred  and 
cherished  convent — in  order  to  be  among  them,  to  enable  them  to 
lead  good  and  honorable  lives;  and  their  efforts  were  amply  re- 
warded by  the  earnestness,  good  will  and  genial  disposition  of  pupils 
who  made  bright  and  cheery  the  dreary  school  rooms  and  made  life 
happy  for  the  nuns. 

The  convent  school  under  the  supervision  of  Mother  Josephine 
and  Mother  Gertrude  prospered.  The  beautiful  grounds,  health- 
ful atmosphere  and  cheery  rooms  were  appreciated  in  those  early 
days  and  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

THE   SECOND    CONVENT. 

The  time,  however,  was  close  at  hand  when  a  change  must  be 
made.  The  long  and  rough  journeys  in  the  bitter  cold  of  winter, 
through  brambles  and  thickets,  to  and  from  the  parochial  school 
were  found  to  be  too  strenuous  for  the  Sisters;  for  this  part  of 
Faribault,  now  dotted  with  comfortable  homes,  beautiful  lawns 
and  paved  walks,  was  at  that  time  covered  with  a  dense  under- 
growth with  not  even  a  pathway  leading  from  the  convent  to  the 
school.  This  deplorable  condition  was  remedied  by  good  Father 
Keller,  the  parish  priest,  a  man  remarkable  for  kindness,  charity 
and  zeal,  together  with  many  of  the  loyal  friends  of  the  Sisters, 
who  proposed  that  the  nuns  should  have  their  convent  more  con- 
venient to  the  parochial  school,  and  suggested  the  purchase  of 
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Mr.  Joseph  Berglehum's  old  home  located  on  what  is  now  Divi- 
sion Street  and  Second  Avenue,  for  this  purpose.  The  proposi- 
tion was  accepted.  Father  Keller,  who  resided  there  and  who 
never  found  a  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion or  religion,  vacated  his  rooms  and  found  shelter  for  himself 
in  the  basement  of  the  old  church. 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  the  Sisters  were  installed  in  their  new 
Convent  which  they  found  more  convenient  and  spacious  than 
their  former  home.  The  old  house  was  abandoned,  but  the  happy 
memories  enshrined  in  that  sacred  spot  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  remembrance  of  the  dear  old  friends  and  pupils  who  aided  the 
Community  in  those  trying  days,  are  still  kept  fresh  in  the  heart 
of  every  Dominican  Sister  by  the  two  pioneer  nuns,  Sisters  Ben- 
venuta  and  Veronica,  who  still  live  to  tell  the  story  of  the  first 
days  in  Bethlehem. 

Six  years,  not  uneventful,  were  passed  in  this  second  convent. 
The  number  of  pupils  increased  yearly  and  greater  demands  were 
made  for  better  equipment  in  both  the  convent  and  parochial 
schools. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Father  Schaf ee,  funds  were  raised  and 
plans  made  for  erecting  the  present  parochial  school  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  parish,  a  splendid  structure  for  those  days. 
The  building  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1875  and  opened 
in  September  with  a  large  enrollment. 

The  future  of  the  convent  caused  no  little  anxiety  to  the  Sis- 
ters. Means  were  lacking,  and  there  seemed  but  little  hope  of 
securing  funds.  The  little  community  needed  someone  to  give 
an  impetus  to  the  work ;  and  Providence  gave  it  such  a  one  in  the 
person  of  Sister  Gertrude  who  was  appointed  Superior  at  this 
critical  time.  She  had  passed  through  many  trying  circumstances 
that  would  have  been  harrowing  to  a  less  noble  nature,  but  those 
trials  forced  her  to  strive  the  more  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
religion.    The  little  Community  well  knew  the  ability  of  Mother 
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Gertrude.  They  had  seen  her  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the 
past;  they  knew  her  tried  and  solid  virtue,  based  on  deep  and 
genuine  humility.  To  her  wise  guidance,  with  the  simplicity  of 
children,  they  intrusted  their  future,  nor  was  their  confidence  mis- 
placed. 

THE   PRESENT   CONVENT   AND   ACADEMY. 

In  September,  1874,  the  present  site  of  Bethlehem  Academy  was 
purchased  from  Peter  Hoffranzen  and  John  Conard.  The  contract 
for  the  building  was  let  to  Mr.  William  0  'Neil,  and  the  structure 
went  up  with  scarcely  an  interruption.  The  project  was  a  daring 
one  and  provoked  much  comment,  some  predicting  failure,  others 
success.  But  Providence  blessed  the  undertaking.  Although 
Mother  Gertrude  had  only  scanty  means  for  meeting  even  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Community,  her  courage  did  not  fail  her. 
When  great  demands  were  made  for  defraying  the  cost  of  material 
and  labor.  Providence  came  to  her  assistance  in  the  persons  of 
many  kind  citizens  who  voluntarily  offered  to  advance  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

The  building  was  completed  June  1,  1876.  It  was  a  splendid 
brick  structure,  sixty  feet  by  sixty-four  feet,  and  three  stories 
high.  Its  architectural  features  were  attractive;  and  it  had  no 
superior  in  those  days.  Thus  was  the  first  permanent  convent — 
Bethlehem  Academy — established  in  Faribault.  With  glad  and 
grateful  hearts,  the  Sisters  took  possession  of  their  new  Convent 
where  religious  observances  could  be  maintained,  where  every- 
thing was  in  keeping  with  the  religious  life. 

The  Academy  opened  in  September  with  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils.  The  location  on  an  eminence  from  which 
an  excellent  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  beautiful  scenery  sur- 
rounding the  city,  the  healthful  environment  and  pure  atmosphere 
were  attractions  which,  year  after  year,  drew  many  pupils  to 
Bethlehem.    The  reputation  of  the  Academy  became  widespread. 
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and  to  give  permanency  to  its  work,  the  institution  was  legally 
incorporated  in  1885. 

MORE  ROOM  NEEDED. 

Not  many  years  rolled  by,  when  Bethlehem,  which  seemed  so 
spacious  a  few  years  before,  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  institution.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1900,  the  north  wing  was  erected,  Mr.  Hanson  being 
the  architect.  The  Academy  was  now  well  equipped,  commodious, 
and  under  the  direction  of  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers.  A  fair 
p^d  promising  future  was  in  store  for  it.  Young  girls  came  from 
far  and  near  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  it  offered,  nor 
were  they  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 

In  1908  the  Dominican  Sisters  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
Academy  again.  By  the  addition  of  the  south  wing,  a  splendid 
structure,  forty-eight  by  sixty-four  feet,  and  three  stories  high, 
Bethlehem  Academy  assumed  its  present  proportions. 

Only  seven  years  have  passed  since  then,  but  the  progress  of 
the  school  has  been  remarkable.  Better  equipment  has  been  added 
each  year  to  keep  pace  with  the  marvelous  growth  and  develop- 
ment along  educational  lines.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  in- 
crease in  attendance  makes  it  evident  that  in  the  near  future 
other  buildings  must  be  added  to  accommodate  the  students. 
The  Academy  is  now  modern  in  all  its  equipments;  heated  by 
steam;  lighted  by  electricity  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  Its 
healthful  surroundings  and  beautiful  location  make  it  especially 
attractive,  and  each  year  marks  some  improvement  in  its  sur- 
roundings. 

THE  REAL  ACHIEVEMENT. 

But  all  this  is  the  lesser  achievement.  Its  real  success  and 
highest  value  to  the  community,  the  state  and  the  Church,  lie 
in  the  work  it  has  done,  the  Christian  education  imparted  to 
youths  and  maidens  in  parochial  school  and  convent  during  all 
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those  years.  The  graduates  now  occupy  places  of  prominence  in 
the  business  and  professional  world,  in  the  civic  and  social  life 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  in  the  home  and  are  better  men  and 
women  because  of  the  training  received  from  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic. 

The  Bethlehem  of  today,  like  its  predecessor  of  early  days, 
trains  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  the  child,  and  strives 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  young  intrusted  to  its  care,  a  love 
for  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  The  corps  of  teachers 
is  excellent.  The  advantages  in  music  and  art  are  unexcelled. 
The  Academy  is  accredited  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  has 
a  Normal  Department  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  and  a 
Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

Out  of  a  discouraging,  almost  hopeless,  beginning,  a  remarkable 
success  has  resulted.  More  than  was  ever  dreamed  of,  has  come 
to  pass  in  one  generation.  "With  God  all  things  are  possible,'* 
and  this  is  only  the  beginning.  If  Bethlehem  Academy  has  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  wide  reputation  of  Faribault  as  an  educa- 
tional center  in  the  past,  it  will  do  better  in  the  future.  It  has 
been  only  laying  the  foundation  for  greater,  better  and  more  en- 
during work.  Where  it  is  now  known,  it  will  be  better  known. 
Other  buildings  will  enlarge  its  capacity,  and  increase  its  effec- 
tiveness as  an  educational  institution.  Its  faculty  and  other 
working  forces  will  be  enlarged  and  this  will  greatly  extend  the 
sphere  of  its  importance  and  usefulness  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Church. 

THE    CONNECTING   LINKS. 

During  the  half  century  of  its  existence  Bethlehem  Academy 
has  been  presided  over  by  nine  Superiors,  namely.  Mothers  Jo- 
sephine, Gertrude,  Vincentia,  Constantia,  Veronica,  Villana,  An- 
tonina,  Aquinata  and  Anselma,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
munity.    Of  these  all  are  living  except  Mothers  Josephine,  Ger- 
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trude  and  Aquinata,  and  were  present  at  the  Jubilee  celebration. 
Sister  Benvenuta  and  Sister  Veronica  who  are  the  only  sur- 
viving members  of  the  original  band  who  came  to  Faribault  in 
1865,  are  the  connecting  links  between  the  present  and  the  past. 
Through  them  the  voice  of  the  past  is  heard.  They  can  speak 
with  authority  on  the  privations  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  infant 
community;  they  know  the  story  of  the  intervening  decades  and 
with  those  who  succeeded  them  they  can  bear  witness  to  the 
progress  made  by  Bethlehem  Academy  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  most  distinguished  graduate  of  the  institution  is  Mother 
M.  Samuel,  the  present  Mother  General  of  the  Order,  who  was 
elected  to  that  position  on  the  death  of  the  late  Mother  Emily 
who  for  nearly  half  a  century  presided  over  its  destinies.  Mother 
Samuel  is  a  native  of  Faribault  and  one  of  the  forty  members 
of  the  Community  who  claim  that  city  as  the  place  of  their  birth. 

GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY, 
STILLWATER,  MINN. 

The  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  founding  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Stillwater,  of  which  the  Rev.  Conrad  Glatzmaier,  0.  S.  B.,  is  pas- 
tor, was  celebrated  on  June  20,  1915.  The  celebrant  of  the  jubi- 
lee Mass  was  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  A.  Plut,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mark,  Shakopee,  who  founded  the  St.  Mary's  parish  fifty 
years  ago.  His  assistants  at  the  Solemn  High  Mass  were  the 
Rev.  Conrad  Glatzmaier,  0.  S.  B.,  Archpriest;  the  Rev.  Lambert 
Weckwerth,  O.  S.  B.,  deacon;  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Schwartz,  0.  S. 
B.,  subdeacon,  and  the  Rev.  Urban  Weckwerth,  0.  S.  B.,  master 
of  ceremonies.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Mgr.  Plut.  In  the 
evening  an  entertainment  was  given  comprising  a  reception  to 
Mgr.  Plut,  and  a  musical  program  interspersed  with  addresses 
by  the  visiting  clergymen.  On  Monday  morning  a  Solemn  Re- 
quiem Mass  for  the  deceased  pastors,  teachers,  benefactors  and 
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members  of  the  congregation  was  celebrated  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  parish  of  St.  Mary  was  organized  in  March,  1865,  by  Mgr. 
Pint,  who  remained  pastor  of  the  congregation  until  September 
of  the  following  year.  His  successor  was  Father  Tomazevic,  who 
died  in  the  year  1867.  Since  then  ten  priests  have  had  charge 
of  the  parish.  The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Conrad  Glatzmaier, 
0.  S.  B.,  came  to  the  parish  on  September  8,  1911.  The  congrega- 
tion has  a  parochial  school  in  charge  of  the  Benedictine  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  Minn. 

NEW  PARISH  OF  ST.  BRIDGET   ORGANIZED  IN  MINNE- 
APOLIS. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  parish  of  the  Ascension  in  North- 
west Minneapolis  during  the  past  few  years,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  new  parish  in  that  district.  The  Rev.  James 
Donahoe,  formerly  City  Missionary  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  new  parish,  which  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Bridget.  This  makes  the  twenty-fourth  Catholic  parish  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  ASSUMPTION,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 
RENOVATED. 

The  Church  of  the  Assumption,  now  the  oldest  church  in  the 
city  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  recently  renovated  and  redecorated. 
A  new  stairway  has  been  placed  at  the  main  entrance,  the  doors 
have  been  widened  to  render  the  access  and  exit  more  easy.  The 
splendid  decorations,  the  work  of  Mr.  Lalonde  of  St.  Paul,  set 
forth  the  beautiful  edifice  in  all  its  architectural  perfection  and 
splendor  of  design.  The  paintings  have  been  retouched  and  im- 
proved in  many  ways  so  that  they  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  stately  structure.    The  basement  has  received  a  much-needed 
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remodeling  which  will  again  make  it  serviceable  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  holy  Mass  on  week  days  during  the  winter  months. 

LAYING  OF  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 
HOLY  REDEEMER,  MARSHALL,  MINN. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer, 
Marshall,  Minn.,  of  which  the  Rev.  George  Carlin  is  pastor,  was 
laid  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  7,  1915.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Right  Reverend  Mgr.  Guillot  of  Minneapolis,  for- 
merly pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Marshall.  Solemn  High  Mass 
was  celebrated  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Cahill  of  Tracy,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Von  Der  Velden  as 
deacon,  the  Rev.  I,  Schumacher  as  subdeacon,  and  the  Very  Rev. 
D.  F.  Desmond  as  master  of  ceremonies.  The  sermon  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Stewart 
of  Minneota.  A  large  number  of  priests,  as  well  as  a  vast  gather- 
ing of  the  laity  from  Marshall  and  the  surrounding  towns  wit- 
nessed the  imposing  ceremony. 


NECROLOGY 
OR 

OBITUARY  NOTICES 


Deatli  of  rope  Pius  X. 

A  MEMORABLE  PONTIFICATE. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X,  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  died  in  his  apartments  at  the  Vatican  shortly  after  one 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  August  20,  1914. 

The  death  came  rather  suddenly.  During  the  previous  week 
reports  emanating  from  Rome  conveyed  news  of  his  indisposition 
and  all  audiences  were  for  a  time  suspended;  but  no  intimation 
of  the  serious  nature  of  the  Pope 's  illness  was  given  out  until  the 
day  before  his  death,  when  the  condition  of  the  august  patient 
became  critical.  On  Wednesday,  the  bronchial  catarrh  from 
which  he  suffered  became  aggravated  and  the  physicians  in  at- 
tendance realized  that  the  end  was  near.  Extreme  unction  was 
administered  by  Mgr.  Zampini,  sacristan  to  His  Holiness,  in  the 
presence  of  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
other  Cardinals,  the  Pope's  sisters  and  niece,  and  members  of  the 
Papal  household,  who  recited  the  prayers  for  the  dying. 

The  beginning  of  the  illness  of  the  Holy  Father  was  practically 
coincident  with  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  the  European 
powers;  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  thought  of  a  war 
which  he  was  unable  to  prevent  and  the  horrors  and  strife  inci- 
dent to  it  hastened  the  death  of  the  venerable  Pontiff  whose  final 
message  to  the  world  was  an  exhortation  to  pray  for  peace  and 
the  cessation  of  strife.  In  a  moment  of  lucidity  the  dying  Pontiff 
uttered  the  words :  * '  Now  I  begin  to  see,  as  the  end  is  approach- 
ing, that  the  Almighty,  in  His  inexhaustible  goodness,  wishes  to 
spare  me  the  horrors  Europe  is  undergoing." 

The  deceased  Pontiff,  known  in  the  world  as  Giuseppe  Mel- 
chiorre  Sarto,  was  born  at  Riesi  in  the  Province  of  Treviso,  on 
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June  2,  1835.  His  father,  who  was  a  postman  in  the  service  of 
the  Austrian  Government,  died,  when  Giuseppe  was  only  seven- 
teen years  old,  but  his  mother  lived  to  see  him  a  member  of  the 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals.  He  made  his  classical  studies  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Castelfranco  Veneto  and  completed  his  phil- 
osophical and  theological  course  in  the  seminary  of  Padua  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1858.  For  nine  years  he  was 
chaplain  at  Tombolo.  In  1868  he  was  named  Archpriest  of 
Salzano,  in  the  Diocese  of  Treviso.  He  was  made  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  same  See  in  1875 ;  he  also  filled  the  office  of 
Rector  of  the  seminary  and  Vicar  General.  On  November  10, 
1884,  he  was  named  Bishop  of  Mantua  and  consecrated  ten  days 
later.  At  the  private  Consistory  of  June,  1893,  Pope  Leo  XIH 
created  him  a  Cardinal  and  in  the  public  Consistory  held  three 
days  later  he  was  preconized  Patriarch  of  Venice.  He  was 
obliged  to  wait  eighteen  months  before  he  could  take  possession 
of  the  See  as  the  Italian  Government  refused  its  exsequatur, 
claiming  the  right  of  nomination.  During  his  ten  years'  residence 
at  Venice,  Cardinal  Sarto  paid  special  attention  to  the  seminary, 
advocated  the  use  of  Gregorian  chant,  promoted  social  work,  and 
maintained  the  same  simplicity  of  life,  showed  the  same  devotion 
to  duty  which  had  characterized  him  as  a  parish  priest  and  a 
Bishop. 

After  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  Cardinal  Sarto  journeyed  to 
Rome  to  take  part  in  the  Conclave  convoked  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  new  Supreme  Pontiff.  AVhen  Austria's  veto  prevented 
the  election  of  Cardinal  Rompolla,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
State  under  Pope  Leo  XIII,  the  choice  of  the  Cardinals  fell  upon 
the  venerable  Patriarch  of  Venice,  who  was  proclaimed  Pope 
under  the  title  of  Pius  X,  August  4,  1903.  The  solemn  coronation 
took  place  in  St.  Peter 's  the  following  Sunday,  August  9.  His 
reign  lasted  a  little  more  than  eleven  years. 
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The  following  tribute  was  paid  to  the  deceased  Pontiff  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland: 

The  passing  away  of  Pius  X,  Pontiff  of  Rome,  is  dramatic  in 
its  settings.  The  occasion  could  not  have  been  better  chosen  to 
show  forth  what  is  meant  by  the  Roman  Pontificate,  what  power 
there  is  in  a  personality  to  command  the  attention  of  the  vast 
family  of  men  and  of  nations. 

A  tremendous  war  is  being  waged,  filling  the  eyes  of  men, 
whether  by  the  grandeur  of  its  clashings  or  the  awful  import  of 
its  consequences,  as  never  before  was  the  happening  in  the  course 
of  history.  In  the  midst  of  all  an  aged  man  died  in  Rome,  and 
for  the  moment  the  world  pauses  in  its  wonderings  and  expecta- 
tions to  rivet  attention  upon  the  Eternal  City,  upon  the  silent, 
death-clasped  figure  of  Pius  X. 

What  is  it,  in  the  occurrence,  that  makes  such  a  powerful  sum- 
mons upon  thought  of  mind,  upon  throb  of  heart  and  word  of 
mouth?  It  is  the  Roman  Pontificate  marking  another  epoch  in 
its  life  of  many  centuries ;  it  is  the  closing  hour  in  the  career  of 
one  of  the  most  holy  and  lovable  links  in  the  long  chain  of  that 
Supreme  Pontificate. 

The  Roman  Pontificate  is  the  master  hand  that  guides  and 
fashions  the  spiritual  interests  of  three  hundred  million  children 
and  soldiers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  every  signal  movement  in 
which  is  a  supreme  event  to  those  hundreds  of  millions;  it  is  a 
principality  of  such  pre-eminence  that,  both  by  the  multitudes  it 
directly  controls,  and  the  complexity  and  universality  of  the 
problems  it  undertakes  to  solve,  it  possesses  gravest,  if  more  or 
less  indirect,  bearing  upon  the  whole  family  of  nations.  Today 
it  turns  a  new  page  in  its  historic  renovations.  One  necessarily 
asks  what  the  value  of  the  last,  what  the  promises  of  the  next  in 
its  never  ceasing  unravelings. 

The  career  of  the  Pontiff,  gone  from  the  land  of  living  human- 
ity, is  in  itself  all-sufficient  to  challenge  attention.    This  is  saying 
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much,  when  we  recall  the  manyi  great  Pontiffs  that  preceded  him, 
when  we  recall  the  noble  Leo,  whose  place  Pius  X  took  to  himself 
eleven  years  ago.  Yet  among  all  those  Pius  challenges  special 
admiration  and  love. 

Lovable,  Pius  X  surely  was.  He  was  simplicity  itself,  knowing 
full  well  how  to  preserve  the  best  features  of  his  earlier  democracy 
amid  the  splendors  of  the  aristocracy  of  his  later  appurtenances. 
The  dignity  of  his  high  office  only  gained  fresh  beauty  from  the 
easy  and  familiar  manners  of  the  impoverished  boy  of  Riesi,  of 
the  plain,  unassuming  priest  and  Bishop  of  the  villages  of  Venetia. 
He  was  equally  at  home  with  the  humble  toilers  of  the  garden  of 
the  Vatican,  as  with  princes  of  the  stately  palatial  halls.  The 
graceful  beckoning  of  the  hand,  the  smile  of  countenance,  the 
charm  of  salutation,  won  at  once  the  confidence  and  filial  affection 
of  the  visitor,  poor  or  rich,  uncultured  or  noble,  who  tarried 
gladly  near  him  and  withdrew  sorrowing  that  the  delight  was  so 
short-lived. 

Piety,  the  earnest  love  of  God  and  of  the  things  of  God,  pre- 
dominated in  him.  Self  was  nothing,  God  was  all  things.  And 
this  piety  was  so  natural,  so  unassuming,  so  all-absorbing  and  yet 
so  simple,  that  it  attracted  magnet-like,  and  diffused  its  fragrance 
into  all  the  Teachings  of  word  and  act.  Made  Pope,  he  chose  as 
his  motto — ''Renew  all  things  in  Christ."  He  was  the  apostle 
of  piety  in  the  whole  Christian  community.  During  his  ponti- 
ficate, under  his  God-loving  guidance,  works  of  piety  in  the 
Church,  throughout  its  entire  vastness,  were  stirred  to  new  fires, 
and  made  to  put  on  new  powers  of  expansion.  His  chief  task, 
along  those  lines,  was  to  develop  the  recognition  of  Christ,  the 
Saviour,  in  the  Eucharistic  Sacrament. 

He  was  the  Pontiff  of  the  Christian  creed.  For  this,  all  Chris- 
tians, non-Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic,  are  his  debtors.  To  those 
who  peered  into  the  full  meaning  of  his  forcible  condemnations 
of  ' '  Modernism, "  it  is  plain  that  he  was  the  undaunted  champion 
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of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  so  vio- 
lently assailed  nowadays  by  as  irreligious  temper  of  mind  and 
that  so-called  criticism  that  would  annul  all  divine  revelation 
and  cast  us  back  into  the  grasp  of  bald  naturalism. 

Sweet  of  manner,  mild  of  act  when  duty  allowed,  he  was  the 
valiant  and  fearless  champion  when  duty  led  to  the  battlefield. 
The  rights  of  religion  were  supreme  with  him:  no  compromise 
was  tolerated.  This  phase  of  character  was  particularly  visible  in 
his  dealings  with  the  laws  of  the  government  of  France,  which 
not  only  disowned  the  Church,  but  refused  to  it  a  system  of  own- 
ership of  property  deemed  compatible  with  the  vital  principles  of 
its  organism.  The  vast  possessions  of  the  Church  remained  to  it, 
if  Pius  had  accepted  the  plan  of  associations  offered  him;  desti- 
tution and  poverty  were  its  share,  if  he  refused.  And  he  did  re- 
fuse. Pius  was  the  apostle  of  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  in 
its  contact  with  the  powers  and  principalities  of  the  temporal 
sphere — a  modern  Thomas  a  Becket. 

The  present  generation  has  known  two  great  and  good  Popes — 
Leo  and  Pius.  Leo  was  the  wonderful  statesman  whose  voice 
drew  respect  from  every  chancellery  upon  the  two  continents. 
He  did  not  overlook  the  inner  life  of  religion,  though  he  attended 
pre-eminently  to  its  exterior  welfare.  Pius  took  to  himself  par- 
ticularly the  care  of  the  inner,  spiritual  life,  though  he  was  still 
heedful  not  to  neglect  the  external.  Different  men,  different 
talents  and  aptitudes,  though  all  tended  to  the  same  supreme  end. 
The  Church  from  its  rich  treasury  puts  forth  chieftains  and  de- 
fenders, suited  to  the  work  the  day  calls  for.  Who  will  be  the 
next  Pope — and  what  his  special  type  of  talent  and  work — is  today 
the  impatient  questioning  of  the  hundreds  of  millions. 
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THE  REVEREND  PATRICK  A.  McCARRON. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  A.  McCarron,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas,  Corcoran,  Minn.,  died  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Minne- 
apolis, on  Wednesday,  July  29,  1914,  after  a  brief  illness  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  sunstroke. 

The  funeral  obsequies  were  held  in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Minneapolis.  The  Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  was  celebrated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gaughan,  pastor  of  the  parish,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
B.  F.  Audus  of  Hopkins  as  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Lang  of 
Minneapolis  as  subdeacon;  the  masters  of  ceremonies  were  the 
Rev.  C.  S.  Hovorka  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Sherer  of  Minneapolis. 
The  service  was  attended  by  about  twenty-five  priests,  who 
chanted  the  Office  of  the  Dead  before  Mass.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Lawler,  who  also  gave 
the  final  absolution.  The  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Mary's 
Cemetery,  Minneapolis. 

Father  McCarron  was  born  in  Knockmolan,  County  Monoghan, 
Ireland,  on  December  3,  1854.  He  made  his  classical  and  philoso- 
phical studies  at  St.  Benedict's  College,  Kent,  England,  and  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  in  Rome.  He  was  ordained  on  June 
5,  1881,  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Leeds,  England,  for  the  Diocese 
of  Liverpool. 

Father  McCarron  came  to  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  in  1888  and 
was  appointed  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  parish,  Stillwater, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  was  then  transferred  as 
assistant  to  the  parish  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Minne- 
apolis. He  was  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Jessenland,  Assump- 
tion and  the  missions,  and  Cedar  Lake  prior  to  assuming  charge 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  Corcoran,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death. 

Father  McCarron  was  an  exemplary  priest,  ever  faithful  to  the 
call  of  duty.  He  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  theological  and 
philosophical  studies.  He  had  a  special  predilection  for  the  ' '  Sum- 
ma"  of  St.  Thomas,  of  which  he  possessed  a  surprising  depth  of 
knowledge. 
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THE  REVEREND  EMILE  J.  LABBE. 

The  Reverend  Emile  J.  Labbe  passed  away  at  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital, Fargo,  N.  D.,  on  Tuesday  morning,  August  4,  1914,  after  a 
lingering  illness.  Father  Labbe  was  born  at  Rouen,  France,  De- 
cember 1,  1880,  and  was  elevated  to  the  priesthood  at  St.  Boniface, 
Man.,  Canada,  in  1906.  His  priestly  labors  commenced  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Vannes  and  Rose  du  Lac  missions  of  Manitoba.  Ill 
health  in  a  few  years  compelled  him  to  leave  this  field  of  labor. 
He  came  to  the  Diocese  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  in  1911,  where  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  parish  of  Oriska.  He  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  Neche,  Pembina  County.  Constant  ill  health  forced  him 
to  resign  the  pastorate  of  Neche  in  December,  1912.  In  the  spring 
of  1913  he  undertook  a  journey  to  his  former  home  in  France  in  the 
hope  of  improving  his  health.  On  his  return  in  September  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Church  of  St.  Boniface,  Walhalla,  where  he  remained 
only  a  few  months.  In  March,  1914,  he  left  for  New  Orleans  with 
the  hope  that  a  warmer  climate  might  restore  his  fast-failing  health. 
This  hope  was  soon  shattered  and  he  returned  in  a  few  weeks  to  St. 
John's  Hospital  to  pass  his  last  days  among  his  friends.  Here  he 
lived  a  few  months  in  great  suffering,  but  always  cheerful  and 
patient. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  Fargo,  and 
the  interment  took  place  in  the  little  French  cemetery  at  Wild 
Rice,  which  in  life  was  a  much  loved  retreat  of  the  deceased  priest. 

THE  REVEREND  FRANCIS  E.  SAVEY. 

The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Savey,  for  eleven  years  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Vincent,  Osseo,  Minn.,  died  at  the  pastoral  residence  on  Sun- 
day, September  13,  1914,  after  a  period  of  ill  health  extending  over 
a  year. 
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The  funeral  services  took  place  in  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent, 
Osseo,  on  Wednesday,  September  16,  at  ten  o'clock.  The  Office  of 
the  Dead  was  chanted  by  the  Reverend  clergy  before  the  Solemn 
Mass  of  Requiem,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Mgr.  Guillot  of  Minneapolis ;  he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  C.  Thie- 
bault  of  Browns  Valley  as  deacon,  the  Rev.  L.  N.  Nicholas  of 
Stillwater  as  subdeacon,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Vinas,  S.  M.,  of  St.  Paul 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  preached 
the  sermon  and  gave  the  final  absolution,  after  which  the  remains 
were  interred  in  the  local  cemetery. 

The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Save;^  was  born  at  Arac,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Belley,  Province  of  Ain,  France,  on  July  12,  1862.  He  studied 
classics  and  philosophy  at  the  Seminary  of  Meximieux  and  theology 
at  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  Bourg.  After  his  promotion  to  Minor 
Orderh  he  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1885,  and  entered  the  St.  Thomas 
Seminary,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  August  20, 
1886,  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland.  After  his  ordina- 
tion Father  Savey  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  Maple  Lake 
and  its  missions,  where  he  labored  until  1903,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  parish  of  St.  Vincent,  Osseo,  where  he  since  resided. 

Father  Savey  was  a  devoted  and  exemplary  priest;  so  faithful 
was  he  to  his  duty  that  during  all  the  years  of  his  priesthood  he 
was  never  absent  from  his  parish  even  for  one  Sunday.  He  was 
beloved  by  the  people  for  whose  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  he 
sacrificed  himself  unreservedly. 

THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  MGR.  WILLIAM  RIORDAN. 

The  Right  Reverend  Mgr.  William  Riordan,  chaplain  of  St. 
Joseph's  Novitiate,  St.  Paul,  died  in  the  early  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 24,  1914,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Everything 
was  ready  for  the  celebration  of  Holy  Mass  in  the  convent  chapel  at 
six  0  'clock  and  when  the  Monsignor  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance 
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at  the  usual  time,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  his  apartments,  where 
he  was  found  dead  in  bed,  having  passed  away  a  short  time  pre- 
viously. About  a  year  before  his  death,  the  chaplain  suffered  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  from  which  he  apparently  recovered.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  recurrence  of  the  stroke  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death. 

The  body  remained  at  the  Novitiate  until  Monday  morning,  when 
it  was  removed  to  St.  Joseph's  Church,  St.  Paul,  a  number  of  his 
former  parishioners  from  Rochester  acting  as  pallbearers.  The 
Office  of  the  Dead  began  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  its  conclusion  a 
Pontifical  Mass  of  Requiem  was  celebrated  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Lawler,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ogulin  of  St.  Agnes' 
Church,  St.  Paul,  as  Archpriest ;  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Ryan  of  St.  Joseph 's 
Church  as  deacon;  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Daly  as  subdeacon,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  Ziskovsky  as  master  of  ceremonies.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Mass  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  preached  the  funeral 
sermon,  and  gave  the  absolution.  The  other  prelates  in  attendance 
were :  The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Keane  of  Dubuque,  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Heffron  of  Winona,  and  the  Right  Rev- 
erend jNIgr.  Guillot  of  Minneapolis. 

The  funeral  services  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  priests 
and  Sisters  and  many  other  friends  of  the  deceased;  the  Diocese 
of  Winona,  in  which  Mgr.  Riordan  labored  for  many  years,  was 
represented  by  Bishop  Heffron,  several  priests,  a  number  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis  and  a  large  delegation  of  the  laity  from 
Rochester,  who  came  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  rever- 
ence to  him  who  had  been  their  honored  and  beloved  pastor  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  The  remains  were  interred  in  Calvary 
Cemetery,  St.  Paul. 

Mgr.  Riordan  was  born  in  March,  1838,  at  Templeglentine,  County 
Limerick,  Ireland.  He  completed  his  studies  for  the  priesthood  at 
All  Hallows  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  ordained  on  June  24, 
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1869,  for  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul.  He  arrived  in  St.  Paul  in 
September  of  the  same  year  and  was  appointed  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Grace  as  assistant  pastor  to  the  Cathedral,  where 
he  remained  until  May,  1870,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  mis- 
sionary work  in  Fillmore  County,  Southern  Minnesota.  The  small 
unfinished  church  at  Chatfield  was  the  only  ecclesiastical  edifice 
in  the  county  at  the  time.  During  the  following  ten  years  Father 
Riordan  built  churches  at  Fillmore,  Fountain,  Carimona  and  Spring 
Valley.  In  the  district  at  that  time  under  his  charge  there  are  now 
six  well  established  parishes  with  resident  priests. 

In  April,  1881,  Father  Riordan  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John,  Rochester,  Minn.,  in  succession  to  Father 
Bruton,  who,  a  few  years  previously  had  replaced  Father  Thomas 
0 'Gorman.  When  the  Diocese  of  Winona  was  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction  in  1889,  Father  Riordan  became  affiliated  with  it. 
During  his  pastorate  of  the  congregation  of  St.  John  he  enlarged 
and  remodeled  the  parish  church. 

On  May  31,  1911,  Mgr.  Riordan  was  invested  with  the  purple 
robes  of  a  Domestic  Prelate  of  the  Papal  Household  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Heffron  of  Winona;  the  sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  0 'Gorman  of  Sioux 
Falls,  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  he  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  St.  John's  Church  and  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome  and 
the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  St. 
Joseph's  Novitiate,  St.  Paul,  the  newly  erected  training  school  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mgr.  Riordan  belonged  to  the  heroic  band  of  early  missionaries, 
who  are  now  so  rapidly  disappearing,  but  who  have  laid  deep  the 
foundation  of  faith  among  the  Catholics  of  the  Northwest.  His 
whole  priestly  career  was  passed  in  this  state,  principally  in  the 
southern  portion  comprised  in  the  counties  of  Fillmore  and  01m- 
stead.  Here  he  labored  zealously  and  with  great  success  until  his 
retirement  from  active  pastoral  work  two  and  a  half  years  before 
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his  death.  During  all  these  many  years  he  was  a  devoted  mis- 
sionary, a  humble,  unassuming,  saintly  priest,  who  never  spared 
himself  when  there  was  question  of  serving  the  people  entrusted  to 
his  care.  In  the  early  days  of  his  ministry  the  scattered  Catholics 
among  whom  he  labored  had  few  material  comforts  and  those,  too, 
satisfied  him.  Indeed,  throughout  his  entire  sacerdotal  career  he 
never  sought  his  own  comfort  or  ease,  even  when  the  parishioners 
of  the  large  and  prosperous  congregation  of  Rochester  were  ever 
ready  to  gratify  every  wish  he  might  entertain  in  this  regard. 
After  his  retirement  from  active  duty  he  could  not  forget  his  beloved 
people  of  Rochester,  and,  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  they  recipro- 
cated his  affections  for  them.  A  large  delegation  of  his  former 
parishioners  attended  the  funeral  and  would  gladly  have  taken  the 
remains  of  their  former  beloved  pastor  home  with  them  had  they 
been  permitted  to  do  so. 

In  his  leisure  hours  Mgr.  Riordan  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  languages  and  became  justly  famous  throughout  the 
Northwest  for  his  knowledge  of  them,  and  for  the  amazingly  copious 
library  of  Oriental  works  and  books  on  ancient  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture. All  his  life  he  had  been  a  zealous  and  consistant  advocate 
of  total  abstinence  and  in  the  early  days  of  his  priesthood  he  took  a 
most  active  part  in  the  movement.  He  retained  his  vigor  and  activ- 
ity up  to  the  last  and  no  one  expected  that  he  would  be  so  suddenly 
called  to  his  eternal  home. 

In  1913,  Mgr.  Riordan  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul. 

THE  MOST  REVEREND  PATRICK  WILLIAM  RIORDAN. 

The  Most  Reverend  Patrick  William  Riordan,  Archbishop  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  died  at  his  residence  in  that  city  at  an  early 
hour  Sunday  morning,  December  27,  1914,  after  a  brief  illness 
from  a  severe  cold  which  developed  into  pneumonia.    The  funeral 
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services  were  held  from  St.  Mary 's  Cathedral  on  Thursday  morning, 
December  31,  at  half  past  ten  o'clock. 

Archbishop  Riordan  was  born  in  Chatam,  New  Brunswick,  Can- 
ada, August  27,  1841.  He  completed  his  studies  for  the  priesthood 
at  the  American  College,  Rome,  and  at  the  University  of  Louvain, 
Belgium,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1864  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology.  He  was  ordained  in  Malines, 
Belgium,  June  10,  1865,  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  After  his 
return  from  Europe  he  taught  theology  for  a  time  at  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  Chicago,  and  afterwards  served  as  pastor 
at  Joliet,  111.,  previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 
James'  parish,  Chicago,  in  1871. 

In  1883,  he  was  consecrated  titular  Archbishop  of  Cobaso  and 
Coadjutor,  with  the  right  of  succession,  to  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop Alemany  of  San  Francisco,  whom  he  succeeded  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1884. 

Archbishop  Riordan  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
spread  of  Catholicity  in  Minnesota,  and  in  the  growth  of  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul.  Before  he 
built  his  own  Seminary  he  had  his  students  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood in  the  St.  Paul  Seminary. 

THE  REVEREND  B.  WALDOWSKI. 

The  Rev.  B.  Waldowski,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin, 
Geneseo,  N.  D.,  died  on  February  27,  1915.  The  deceased  had  suf- 
fered from  rheumatism  for  several  years ;  the  malady  attacked  him 
again  on  Sunday,  February  21,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
The  funeral  was  held  from  the  parish  church  on  Wednesday, 
March  3.  Father  Waldowski  was  for  a  time  a  student  in  the  Sem- 
inary of  St.  Paul;  he  completed  his  theological  studies  in  the 
Seminary  at  St.  Louis.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  pastor 
of  the  congregation  at  Geneseo  for  five  years. 
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THE  REVEREND  F.  S.  HAWELKA. 

The  Rev.  F.  S.  Hawelka,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  Belgrade,  Minn.,  died  suddenly  on  Saturday  morning,  April 
17,  1915.    His  death  was  due  to  heart  disease. 

He  was  born  on  December  4,  1859,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  June  29,  1889.  He  labored  in  the  Diocese  of  Leaven- 
worth and  Salt  Lake  prior  to  his  coming  to  the  Diocese  of  St.  Cloud. 
In  1911,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Glen  wood,  and  the  missions  at  Villard  and  Sedan.  Since  1912, 
he  was  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Belgrade^ 
and  the  mission  at  Sedan. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Tuesday  morning  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis,  Belgrade.  The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Tro- 
bec  officiated  at  the  Pontifical  Mass  of  Requiem,  and  was  assisted  by 
a  large  number  of  diocesan  clergy. 

DEATH  OF  MOTHER  CELESTINE. 

Mother  Celestine  died  at  St.  Agatha's  Conservatory,  St.  Paul, 
June  21,  1915.  The  funeral  services  took  place  from  the  chapel 
of  St.  Joseph's  Academy  on  Wednesday  morning,  June  23,  at  half 
past  nine  o'clock.  The  Pontifical  Mass  of  Requiem  was  celebrated 
by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Byrne  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  St.  Paul,  as  Archpriest,  the  Rev.  T. 
J.  Gibbons  of  St.  Luke 's  Church  as  deacon,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Howard 
of  Springfield,  111.,  a  nephew  of  the  deceased,  as  subdeacon,  and 
the  Rev.  L.  F.  Ryan,  City  Missionary  of  St.  Paul,  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  final  absolution  was  given  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  McGolrick  of  Duluth  and  the  body  was  interred  in  the 
Sisters'  plot  in  Calvary  cemetery. 

Mother  Celestine  Howard  was  born  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in 
March,  1842,  and  came  to  St.  Paul  with  her  parents  at  the  age  of 
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ten.  She  entered  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph,  received  the  habit 
of  the  Order  in  1858,  and  made  her  vows  two  years  later.  In  the 
same  year  she  began  her  life  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  parochial 
school  of  St.  Anthony,  East  Minneapolis.  Six  years  later  she 
was  given  charge  of  the  parochial  school  opened  in  West  Minne- 
apolis. The  school  was  a  small  frame  building,  a  forerunner  of 
the  parochial  school  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  In  1875, 
Sister  destine  was  appointed  assistant  Superioress  and  Direc- 
tress of  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  a  position  which  she  held  for  sev- 
eral years.  For  a  time  she  had  general  charge  of  all  the  parochial 
schools  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  aided  and 
directed  the  teachers  under  her  supervision. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  she  opened  St.  Agatha 's  Conservatory  in  ft 
small  frame  building  on  Tenth  Street  adjacent  to  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital.  Later  on,  the  present  site  was  secured  and  new  build- 
ings erected  as  needs  of  the  institution  demanded.  At  the  present 
time  St.  Agatha's  Conservatory  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
most  modern  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  Northwest.  The  effi- 
ciency and  equipment  of  the  conservatory  is  due  to  the  foresight, 
energy,  and  ability  of  Mother  Celestine,  who  presided  over  it  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

Mother  Celestine  exercised  an  immense  influence  for  good  in 
her  community  and  accomplished  much  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  especially  in  behalf  of  Catholic  education.  She  was  a 
devoted  and  successful  teacher,  and  always  took  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  whatever  tended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Catholic 
schools  from  a  material,  religious  and  intellectual  standpoint. 
She  did  all  in  her  power  to  inspire  the  Sisters  of  her  Community 
with  the  highest  ideals  of  the  teaching  profession  and  unceasing- 
ly labored  to  improve  the  condition  of  schools  under  her  care  by 
introducing  the  best  approved  methods  of  Catholic  pedagogy. 
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THE  MOST  REVEREND  JAMES  EDWARD  QUIGLY. 

The  Most  Reverend  James  Edward  Quigly,  Archbishop  of  Chi- 
cago, died  at  the  residence  of  his  brother  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
July  10,  1915.  The  remains  were  brought  to  Chicago,  where  the 
funeral  was  held  on  Thursday  morning,  July  15. 

Archbishop  Quigly  was  born  at  Athawa,  Ontario,  Canada, 
October  15,  1854.  He  made  his  studies  at  the  Christian  Brothers' 
Academy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  Niagara  University,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Imsbruck,  Tyrol,  Austria,  and  in  the  Propaganda  Col- 
lege, Rome.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  April  12, 
1879,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Vincent's  Church,  Attica, 
N.  Y.  His  next  charge  was  the  pastorate  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Buffalo ;  February  24,  1897,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  See 
of  Buffalo.  On  March  10,  1903,  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Chicago. 
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Iowa  Journal,  vol.  1-11;  presented  by  the  Rev.  John  Kempker 
of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Annals  of  Iowa;  presented  by  the  Rev.  John  Keijapker  of  Du- 
buque. 

Iowa  Historical  Record,  6  vols.  1885  to  1902;  presented  by  the 
Rev.  John  Kempker  of  Dubuque. 

Copy  of  the  early  baptismal  records  kept  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Dubuque ;  presented  by  the  Rev.  John  Kempker  of  Dubuque. 

Prof.  Chas.  Tuttle,  Illustrated  History  of  the  Northwest. 

Archer  Butler  Halbert,  The  Old  National  Road. 

Seventh  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Guild  of  Catholic  Women, 
St.  Paul,  1913 ;  presented  by  the  Catholic  Guild  of  St.  Paul. 

Stevens,  The  Black  Hawk  War. 

James  J.  McGovern,  D.  D.,  Life  of  Bishop  McMullen. 

Rev.  J.  G.  MacMillan,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  from  1835  to  1891.  Presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Reardon, 
editor  of  the  Catholic  Bulletin,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Memoirs  Historical  and  Edifying  of  a  Missionary  Apostolic  of 
the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic  Among  Various  Indian  Tribes  and 
Among  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  With  an  introduction  by  the  Most  Reverend  John 
Ireland,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Main  Catholic  Historical  Magazine,  12  numbers ;  presented 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Reardon  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Right  Rev.  Otto  Zardetti,  D.  D.  Official  Record  and  Mes- 
senger of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Cloud,  1891-1894.  Presented  by  the 
Right  Reverend  James  Trobec,  titular  Bishop  of  Lycopolis. 
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Julius  Chambers,  the  Mississippi  River  and  Its  Wonderful  Val- 
ley, Twenty-seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-five  Miles  from  the  Sea. 

Bound  volume  of  the  Catholic  Bulletin,  St.  Paul,  for  1914.  Pre- 
sented by  the  editor,  Rev.  J.  M.  Reardon. 

Bound  volume  of  Der  Wanderer,  St.  Paul,  for  1914.  Presented 
by  the  editor,  Mr.  Joseph  Matt,  of  St.  Paul. 

In  Memoriam,  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  William  Riordan,  D. 
D.,  Second  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  born  August  27,  1841; 
died  December  27,  1914. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cummiskey,  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Jubilee  Year, 
Lake  City,  Minn.    Presented  by  the  author. 

The  Rev.  Terence  Moore,  St.  Mary's  Parish  Record,  Waverly, 
Minn.    Presented  by  the  author. 

Sectional  Maps  of  Minnesota,  published  by  J.  S.  Sewall  and 
C.  W.  Iddings,  St.  Paul,  January  1,  1860. 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  Lydon,  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Duluth.  Pre- 
sented by  the  author. 
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Objects  of  Historical  Value. 
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Two  copper  keys  found  in  the  walls  of  the  old  Cathedral. 

One  mason's  sledge  found  in  the  walls  of  the  old  Cathedral. 

A  one  cent  copper  piece,  date  1834,  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
old  Cathedral. 

Small  piece  of  metal  found  on  the  grave  of  Father  Marquette, 
St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

Silk  skull  cap  of  Leo  XIII,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gib- 
bons of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

White  silk  rabbi  of  Leo  XIII,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gibbons  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Photograph  of  Ga-Be-Nah-Yarci,  Indian  chief,  age  127  years, 
confirmed  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  McGolrick  in  1914.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Duluth. 

Illuminated  address  presented  by  the  faculty  and  students 
of  St.  John's  University  to  the  Most  Reverend  Thomas  L.  Grace 
on  the  occasion  of  his  silver  Jubilee.  Presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Reardon. 

Manuscript  of  the  grant  of  twenty  acres  of  land  to  the  Rev. 
Francis  Pirec  in  Crow  Wing  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new 
Catholic  church.    It  bears  the  date :  9  August,  1852. 

Manuscript  of  the  deed  granting  to  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph 
Cretin,  Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  the  land  purchased  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Pirec  for  church  purposes  at  Belle  Prairie.  It  is  dated 
Belle  Prairie,  February  1, 1857. 

A  similar  document  transferring  the  church  property  of  Crow 
Wing  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Joseph  Cretin.  The  manu- 
script is  written  in  the  Latin  language  and  bears  the  date  of 
November  3,  1853. 
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Another  Latin  manuscript  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Pirec,  giving  over 
to  the  Right  Reverend  Ordinary  of  St.  Paul  the  church  property 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Joseph's  Prairie.  The  letter  was  writ- 
ten in  St.  Joseph's  Prairie,  July  12,  1855. 

The  Baptismal  Record  kept  by  the  Indian  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Pirec,  found  at  Crow  Wing,  Minn.  The  first  baptism 
was  recorded  in  the  manuscript  on  the  second  of  September,  1835. 
The  last  name  was  entered  in  June  (date  illegible),  1849.  This 
interesting  document  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Joseph  Busch,  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  last  letter  written  by  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  W.  Rior- 
dan.  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Paul.  The  letter  was  penned  a  few  days  before  the  fatal  ill- 
ness of  the  late  illustrious  prelate;  it  bears  the  date  of  December 
23,  1914;  it  was  received  in  St.  Paul  December  29.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Francisco  died  December  27,  1914. 

The  Papal  document  appointing  the  Reverend  John  Ireland, 
pastor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Titular  Bishop  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nebraska.  The  Brief  is  dated  February  12, 
1875.  This  important  document  has  a  most  unique  history. 
Father  Ireland  declined  the  appointment  extended  to  him,  and 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  L.  Grace,  Bishop 
of  St.  Paul,  returned  the  document  to  Rome,  together  with  a 
personal  letter  to  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX.  The  steamer 
Schiller  upon  which  the  letter  was  carried  was  shipwrecked  and 
sank  off  Scilly  Islands,  near  England.  Two  months  after  the  un- 
fortunate accident  divers  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  surface 
the  mail  of  the  steamer.  This  valuable  document  was  thus  re- 
covered, and  sent  to  the  postofQce  department  at  Washington, 
which  forwarded  the  same  to  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of 
St.  Paul.  The  parchment  of  the  papal  brief  was  slightly  injured 
by  the  salt  water,  but  the  type  is  still  perfectly  legible.  The 
letter  of  Father  Ireland  was  left  entirely  intact. 

Personal  letter  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Benedict  XV,  addressed 
to  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Cathedral.    The  document  is  dated  Rome, 
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March  14,  1915,  and  bears  the  autograph  signature  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XV. 

Autograph  letter  of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  D.  Falconio,  con- 
gratulating the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Cathedral. 

A  letter  written  in  the  Italian  language  by  the  Cardinal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Gasparri,  to  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  St. 
Paul  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Cathedral. 

Autograph  portrait  of  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  pre- 
sented to  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  present  King  of  Belgium  in  St.  Paul  in  November, 
1898. 

A  silver  watch  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Pirec,  missionary  among 
the  Indians.  The  timepiece  was  presented  to  Father  James  Tro- 
bec  of  Wabash  in  1873,  when  the  aged  missionary  departed  for 
his  old  home  in  Carniolia,  Austria. 


Aclcnow^ledgment. 


The  officers  of  the  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul 
through  the  pages  of  the  Acta  et  Dicta  express  their  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  J.  Coughlin  of  Minneapolis, 
who  furnished  the  museum  of  the  Society.  The  furnishings  and 
the  ornamentations  of  the  rooms  are  in  the  rich  and  expensive 
Louis  XIV  style.  No  expenses  were  spared  in  making  the  apart- 
ments both  useful  and  ornamental. 

Through  the  last  will  of  the  late  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  A. 
Oster  the  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul  came  into  the 
possession  of  several  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  carry  on  its 
work.  Monsignor  Oster  understood  well  the  import  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
acta  et  dicta  of  our  predecessors;  in  this  way  at  least  some  rec- 
ognition is  given  to  the  great  and  arduous  work  of  the  early 
pioneers;  the  example  of  their  heroic  sacrifice,  offered  so  nobly 
and  willingly,  stands  forth  pre-eminent  to  the  emulation  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  generations.  All  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Monsignor  Oster!  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  might  follow  his  example  when  making  their  last  will. 

The  Catholic  Historical  Society  likewise  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges its  indebtedness  for  materials  bearing  on  the  History  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Northwest  to  the  following: 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop ;  the  late  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor Oster;  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  J. 
Griffin  of  St.  Thomas  College;  the  Rev.  John  Kempker  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa ;  the  Rev.  Edwin  0  'Hara  of  Portland,  Ore. ;  the  Rev. 
Chrysostom  Verwyst,  O.  F.  M.,  of  Bayfield,  Wis. ;  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Rezek  of  Houghton,  Mich.;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Hill  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Mrs.  J.  Coughlin  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Mr.  Warren  Upham  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  the  Honorable  J.  Onahan  of  Chicago,  111.;  the 
Catholic  Bulletin,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Reardon,  editor. 
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Life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Cretin,  First  Bishop  of 
THE  Diocese  of  St.  Paul. 

By  the  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  D.  D. 

CHAPTER  I. 

MoNTLuEiv,  THE  Birth  Place  oe  Joseph  Cretin — The  French 

Revolution  and  its  Persecution  oe  Religion — The 

Cretin  Family  During  the  Persecution. 

JOSEPH  CRETIN,  the  first  bishop,  the  founder  of  the  diocese 
of  St.  Paul,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  born  in 
Montluel,  in  France,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1799. 

A  memorandum  of  dates  of  the  chief  occurrences  in  his  career, 
in  Joseph  Cretin's  own  hand  writing,  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  CathoHc  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul.  On  its  first  page  we 
read:  "Born  in  Montluel,  Department  of  Ain,  France,  December 
9th,  1799;  baptized  December  11th,  1799". 

The  statement  of  the  memorandum  seems  clear  and  definite.  Yet 
we  must  assume  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  lapse  of  memory  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  and  take  as  the  more  exact  date,  that  of  the  Civic 
Register  of  the  "Commune"  of  Montluel,  of  the  year  1799.  The 
entry  in  this  Register,  duly  witnessed  under  their  own  signatures  by 
the  father,  Joseph  Cretin,  two  near  relatives,  Joseph  Poncet  and 
John  Baptist  Mery,  as  also  by  the  Municipal  Agent  himself,  attests 
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that  the  child,  to  whom  was  given  the  name  Joseph,  was  born  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  day  itself,  upon  which  he  was  formally  "presented" 
in  the  Hall  of  the  "Commune"  —  "The  Nineteenth  day  of  Frim- 
aire,  the  Eighth  year  of  the  French  Republic" — The  tenth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1799. 

Montluel  is  a  burgh  of  the  Department  of  Ain,  France,  having  a 
population  of  some  three  thousand  souls.  It  is  situate,  at  a  distance 
of  twenty-two  kilometers  from  the  large  and  opulent  City  of  Lyons, 
on  the  historic  highway  leading  thence  to  the  City  of  Geneva  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Leman  in  Switzerland.  It  is  a  station  on  the  mod- 
ern railroad  which  follows  closely  in  its  full  length  the  contours  of 
the  olden  highway. 

The  wayfarer  in  France,  in  search  of  picturesqueness  and 
beauty  of  landscape,  should  gladly  tarry  a  while  at  Montluel. 
Queenly  it  sits  at  the  feet  and  along  the  slopings  of  gracefuly  as- 
cending hills  that  terminate  the  valley  of  the  River  Rhone — La  Val- 
bonne — to  open  from  their  toppings  the  vision  of  the  uplands  of 
Les  Dombes.  Its  lower  windings,  giving  room  to  its  thorough- 
fares and  modest  marts,  dip  into  the  encircling  waters  of  the  gently 
flowing  Sereine,  beyond  which,  from  one  end  of  the  burgh  to  the 
other,  two  rows  of  towering  lime  trees  develop  beneath  their 
wide-spread  branchings  a  superb  promenade,  to  be  seen  in  its  glory 
under  the  joyous  swayings  of  nearly  the  entire  population  on  a 
sun-shining  Sunday  afternoon.  An  entrancing  panorama  is  that 
of  the  comely  cottages,  glistening  amid  orchards  and  vineyards 
along  the  hill-sides,  to  be  enjoyed  in  its  fullness  from  the  broad 
summit,  where  now  abides  the  peaceful  cemetery  nigh  the  ruins 
of  the  once  stately  castle  of  Montluel's  feudal  lords  and  those 
of  their  manorial  temple,  St.  Bartholemew's,  built  as  long  ago  as 
A.  D.  1289.  A  scene  it  all  is  of  singular  loveliness,  seldom  riv- 
alled in  France  itself,  which,  once  the  eye  is  set  upon  it,  never  after- 
wards lapses  from  memory. 

Montluel  has  its  monuments  of  religion  and  of  art  —  its  two 
noble  churches,  that  of  St.  Stephen  and  that  of  Notre  Dame,  both 
exemplars  of  purest  classicism  of  architecture,  both  venerable  from 
rich  traditions  encrusted  in  walls  of  nave  and  of  sanctuary.  It  has 
also,  its  shrines  of  self-abnegation  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  the 
neighbor — its  two  convents,  that  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  that  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation.  The  latter,  one  of 
the  earliest  tokens  of  the  zeal  of  St.  Jane  de  Chantel  herself,  claims 
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the  especial  attention  of  the  American  tourist.  From  its  cloisters, 
in  1853,  there  went  forth  the  heroic  women  who  were  to  found  a 
convent  of  the  Visitation  in  Keokuk,  the  good  fruits  of  which  to- 
day are  convents  of  the  Visitation  in  several  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Nor  is  Montluel  wanting  in  the  charm  of  history.  Its  name  has 
its  place  on  a  chart  dating  back  to  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era— "Mons  Lupelli,"  "The  Mount  of  the  Wolf."  In  the 
course  of  its  many  centuries  it  had  its  fame  and  its  changes  of  for- 
tune. It  was,  in  succession,  the  domain  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  of  the  German  Empire,  of  its  own  aut- 
onomous Lords,  of  the  Dukedom  of  Savoy,  becoming  finally 
in  1595,  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  France.  Meanwhile,  as  a  bord- 
er land,  it  had  its  special  strategic  value;  many  were  the  sieges  it 
suffered,  many  the  battles  fought  around  its  turreted  walls  and 
crenelated  castle.  Meanwhile,  sons  born  to  it  bore  names  that  shed 
lustre  upon  its  days  of  war  and  upon  its  days  of  peace.  One  of  those, 
Galfrid  de  Chatillon,  first  a  monk  in  the  Monastery  of  Haute- 
Combe,  in  Savoy,  later  Archbishop  of  Milan,  rose  in  1241  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Sovereign  Pontificate  in  Rome  under  the  name  of 
Celestine  IV.  Another,  Stephen  of  Montluel,  who  died  in  the 
year  1269,  had  been  an  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  in  England.  In 
1631,  the  famed  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conde,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Montluel,  and  there  built  to  himself  a  palace,  to  this  day 
adorning  one  of  its  chief  avenues,  in  which  he  was  wont,  now  and 
then,  to  hold  his  quasi-regal  court. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  Gospel  of  Palestine  had  come, 
in  all  likelihood,  to  Montluel,  in  the  Second  Century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  from  the  lips  of  the  illustrious  apostles  of  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Lyons,  Pothinus  and  Ireneus,  or,  if  not  immediately 
from  them,  certainly  from  their  very  early  successors.  From  those 
distant  days,  until  the  year  1823,  Montluel  was  within  the  spiritual 
dependency  of  the  Bishops  of  Lyons.  In  that  year,  the  ancient 
Diocese  of  Belley,  suppressed  under  the  Concordat  of  Napoleon, 
was  re-established,  with  new  boundaries,  the  civil  boundaries  of  the 
Department  of  Ain,  and  henceforth  Montluel  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Belley. 

At  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Joseph  Cretin,  the  historic  revolution, 
which  since  the  year  1789,  had  been  the  torment  of  France,  was 
seeing  the  dawn  of  its  closing  day.     Joseph  Cretin  was  born,  the 
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ninth  day  of  December,  1799.  The  ninth  day  of  the  preceding 
October,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  safe  from  his  battles  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  was  in  Frejus,  a  haven  of  France,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  France,  exhausted  of  its  strength,  ashamed  of 
its  foUies  and  crimes,  was  calling  for  a  deliverer.  Bonaparte  held 
in  his  sworded  hand  peace  and  order.  Soon  civil  tranquility  was 
to  be  restored;  religious  persecution  was  to  cease  its  terrors. 

The  States-General  of  France  had  assembled  at  Versailles,  the 
Fourth  day  of  May,  1789,  and  at  once  had  rushed  into  the  most 
radical  subversions  of  all  pre-existing  principles  and  forms  of 
social  and  religious  order. 

Who  discerned  wisely  the  signs  of  the  times  in  France,  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  understood  that  the 
country  was  on  the  eve  of  momentous  political  and  social  changes. 
A  revolution  was  due,  and  was  sure  to  come.  Conditions,  as  they 
had  been,  could  no  longer  endure.  Royalty  had  been  arbitrary  and 
despotic ;  feudalism  had  come  to  be  unbearable  in  its  exactions ;  the 
masses  had  been  victims  of  a  thralldom  that  newly-received  ideas  of 
liberty  and  popular  rights  could  no  longer  tolerate.  The  mistake 
of  the  States-General  was,  that,  instead  of  necessary  and  legitimate 
reforms,  a  revolution  was  allowed,  which,  breaking  down  all 
barriers  of  justice  and  reason,  gave  rein  to  unrestrained  passion  and 
maddest  excesses.  The  French  Revolution,  as  seen  in  its  horrors, 
history  will  never  condone.  And  yet,  even  in  the  presence  of  those 
excesses  we  must  not  rate  too  harshly,  as  a  whole,  the  people  of 
France.  Social  upheavals,  whatever  the  provocation,  easily 
develop  into  irresponsible  fury,  the  doings  of  which  are  not  those 
of  a  people  in  times  of  sobered  sense.  In  social  upheavals,  too,  the 
worst  elements  protrude  themselves  into  prominence;  and  those, 
once  the  possessors  of  power,  terrify  the  masses  into  submission  to 
the  passing  tempest.  The  French  Revolution  had,  indeed,  its 
Marats  and  its  Robespierres ;  but  it  had,  also,  its  courageous  victims, 
who  preferred  death  to  dishonor ;  it  had  its  millions  who  prayed  for 
better  days,  who,  when  those  days  did  come,  quickly  rallied  to  the 
call  of  order  and  justice.  , 

In  the  French  Revolution  the  Church  suffered  cruel  persecution. 
The  Church  is  always  the  victim,  where  evil  passion  is  in  wild 
riot.  Its  mission  is  to  make  stern  opposition  to  wrong-doing;  to 
the  wrong-doer  it  is  the  enemy  to  be  vowed  to  destruction.  The 
Church,  too,  was  somewhat  unfortunate  in  France.     It  had  retain- 
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ed  too  much  of  the  wealth  and  the  trappings  of  its  former  feudal 
ascendancy,  not  to  be  exposed  to  jealousy  and  hatred,  where  pre- 
texts for  jealousy  and  hatred  were  eagerly  sought  for;  and  it  was 
too  closely  bound,  in  its  manifold  relations  of  life  and  action,  with 
the  monarchy  and  the  nobility,  not  to  be  driven  under  the  whirl- 
winds of  which  these  were  the  predestined  victims. 

The  first  step  in  the  persecution  of  the  Church  was  the  con- 
fiscation of  its  temporal  possessions.  The  next  was  the  "Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy,"  demanding  from  the  Church  the 
renunciation  of  its  imprescriptible  rights  with  regard  to  its  bishops 
and  priests,  who  henceforward  were  to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote 
and  installed  in  the  office  without  the  knowledge  or  the  consent  of 
higher  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Finally  it  was  "the  reign  of 
reason,"  the  prohibition  of  all  services  of  religion,  with  the  sub- 
stitution in  their  stead  of  the  idols  of  sacrilege  and  impiety.  To 
the  citizen  of  France  who  refused  allegiance  to  one  or  to  the  other 
of  those  forms  of  apostasy,  it  was  imprisonment,  exile,  death.  It 
was  an  epoch  dreadful  in  its  explosions  of  human  ferociousness ;  it 
was,  also,  an  epoch  admirable  in  its  manifestations  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  priesthood  and  the  Catholic  people  of  France. 

The  Department  of  Ain  was  brought,  in  a  particular  manner, 
within  the  fury  of  the  persecution.  This  was  due  to  the  propin- 
quity of  the  Department  to  the  City  of  Lyons,  where  m  punishment 
of  uprisings  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Revolution,  there  had  been 
planted  a  tribunal  of  extraordinary  cruelty;  and,  yet  more  so,  to 
the  character  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  government  sent  to  execute 
its  laws  in  that  region  of  the  Republic.  One  of  these,  Albitte  by 
name,  was  the  most  inhuman  of  monsters.  Montluel  had  its  full 
part  of  the  persecution.  And  Montluel  had  its  heroic  confessors 
of  the  faith,  among  whom,  notably,  were  the  several  members  of 
the  Cretin  family. 

The  parents  of  the  future  bishop  were  Joseph  Cretin  and  Jane 
Mary  Mery.  The  Cretins,  tradition  said,  were  children  of  immi- 
grants from  Lorraine;  the  Merys  were  an  old-time  family  of  the 
burgh.  Both  families  were  among  the  most  honorable  in  Montluel, 
enjoying  a  fair  competency  in  life,  without  being  what  the  world 
calls  the  rich.  The  rich  were  few  in  Montluel.  Such  commerce 
as  a  country  town  permitted,  together  with  the  cultivation  of  ad- 
jacent fields,  were  the  customary  occupations  of  the  population. 
Joseph  Cretin  was  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  a  public  bakery, 
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at  the  same  time  owning  and  cultivating  plots  of  land  outside  the 
burgh.  What  he  and  his  wife  were  particularly  noted  for,  in  a 
degree  to  gain  pre-eminence  even  in  a  community  remarkable  for 
its  general  religious  bearing,  was  their  deep  piety,  their  unbending 
Catholic  faith.    They  were  of  the  race  from  which  martyrs  issue. 

An  uncle  of  the  father  of  the  future  bishop  died  the  death  of  a 
martyr.  He  was  Benoit  Poncet,  a  Carthusian  Monk.  Obliged  to 
flee  from  France,  he  was  journeying  towards  the  Carthusian  Mon- 
astery of  Fribourg  in  Switzerland.  Arrested  at  Meyran,  he  was 
brought  to  Lyons,  where,  on  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
apostasy,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  guillotine  and  executed. 

The  mother  of  the  future  bishop  was  proscribed,  accused  of 
having  protested  aloud  against  the  persecution  to  which  Catholics 
were  subjected.  With  an  infant  child  in  her  arms  she  spent  some 
days  in  the  prison  of  Montluel,  from  which  she  was  freed  through 
the  intervention  of  influential  friends.  Monsieur  Mery,  the  father 
of  this  heroic  woman,  was  noted  for  his  zeal  in  harboring  and 
protecting  priests  who  now  and  then  risked  liberty  and  life  to  bring 
the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  Catholics  of  Montluel.  Monsieur 
Claude  Ruivet,  who  as  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,, 
directed  from  his  own  successive  hiding-places  the  work  of  the 
missionaries,  gives  in  his  Memoirs  the  list  of  the  homes  in  Montluel 
to  which  priests  could  always  trust  themselves  in  safety,  and  prom- 
inent in  this  list  is  the  name  of  Monsieur  Mery.  The  home  itself 
of  the  parents  of  the  future  bishop  was  one  of  the  chosen  sanctu- 
aries for  the  celebration  of  mass  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  There,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  house,  was  the  hid- 
den altar,  from  which  at  midnight  was  dispensed  the  food  of  martyrs, 
around  which  knelt  those  who  had  given  the  solemn  promise  of 
secrecy,  and  were  prepared  for  martyrdom,  were  martyrdom  to 
become  necessary.  For  long  years  afterwards  the  altar  was  pre- 
served in  the  home  untouched  and  honored,  a  reminder  of  the  faith 
that  had  once  lived  there,  of  the  faith  that  should  there  continue  to 
live 

Near-by  the  hidden  altar,  in  the  home  of  his  parents,  or  in  that 
of  some  other  equally  devoted  Catholic  family,  Joseph  Cretin  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  a  proscribed  priest  the  sacrament  of  holy 
baptism.  At  the  time  the  parish-church  of  Montluel  was  under 
the  control  of  the  "Constitutional"  clergy,  abhorrent  to  loyal  Cath- 
olics, such,  assuredly,    as  were  the    parents  of  the  future  bishop  of 
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St.  Paul.  Diligent  searchings  in  parochial  and  diocesan  archives 
have  failed  to  discover  records  of  the  baptisms  of  Joseph  Cretin,  or 
of  his  brother  John  Baptist  and  his  sister  Clemence,  both  his 
seniors  in  age.  Often  in  those  days  of  religious  persecution,  the 
hurrying  priest  preserved  no  written  records  of  his  sacramental 
functions,  or  if  records  were  made,  later  they  were  mislaid  and 
allowed  to  perish. 

The  belief  survives  in  France  that  families  affording  protection 
to  priests  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  had  this  reward  from 
Heaven,  that  priests  and  nuns  were  numerous  among  their  descend- 
ants. The  reward  was  well  merited  by  the  Cretins  and  the  Merys ; 
it  was  given  to  them  in  rich  abundance.  Besides  Joseph  Cretin,  three 
other  grandsons  of  the  valiant  Monsieur  Mery,  received  the  grace 
of  a  sacerdotal  vocation — Gouchon,  who  became  a  member  of  the 
newly-founded  Society  of  the  Marists;  Janin,  also  a  Marist  and  a 
missionary  in  Oceanica;  Mery  and  Morel,  who  both  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age  as  honored  parish  priests  of  the  Diocese  of  Belley.  The 
women  among  his  descendants,  consecrating  themselves  to  religion, 
were  so  many,  ?t  used  to  be  said,  that  their  number  was  beyond 
counting. 

When  we  write  of  the  Cretins  and  the  Merys,  in  revolutionary 
days,  in  Montluel,and  of  their  descendants  in  later  times,  we  write 
of  saints  and  the  children  of  saints.  The  home,  in  which  the  future 
bishop  of  St.  Paul  was  born  and  received  his  early  formation, 
spread  over  his  whole  life  the  sweetness  of  its  fragrance,  and 
should  be  held  in  memory  by  the  reader  as  we  rehearse  the  story 
of  his  life  and  seek  to  understand  its  motives  and  its  achievements 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Church  in  France  at  the  Close  of  thE  Revolution — 

Recruitment  of  the  Clergy — Presbyteral  Schools — 

Early  Education  of  Joseph  Cretin. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Concordat  between  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, First  Consul  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  Pius 
VII,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  1801,  religious  peace  was  author- 
atively  restored  to  France.  It  is  not  that  the  entire  people  of  France 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  to  be  henceforth  loyal  and 
practical  Catholics.  Too  much  of  the  unbelief  and  indifference 
propagated  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  by  Voltaire  and  his  abettors,  still  survived ;  too  much  of  the 
fire  of  hatred  and  passion,  so  manifest  during  the  terrors  of  the 
Revolution,  still  lay  slumbering,  ready  for  fresh  explosions  when 
opportunity  might  permit.  This  much,  however,  is  true  of  the  Con- 
cordat. The  good  Catholics,  who  were  the  millions,  were  set  free  to 
profess  openly,  without  fear  of  peril,  the  faith  for  which  they  had 
suffered,  and  to  work  without  molestation  towards  the  restoration 
of  the  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church  to  her  pristine  religious 
splendor.  And  others,  too,  who  for  the  moment  had  bent  beneath 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  were  glad,  when  the  rod  of  persecution 
lowered,  to  return  to  the  paths  of  duty,  and  be  and  do  once  again 
as  their  fathers  had  been  and  had  done  for  ages.  The  earnestness 
with  which  the  masses  of  the  population,  high  and  low,  spoke  out 
their  Catholic  faith,  is  the  proof  that,  whatever  of  the  demago- 
gic crowd  and  its  perverse  tools  at  the  head  of  public  administrations, 
France,  as  a  nation,  had  not  been  the  worshipper  of  Baal,  but  always 
in  heart  had  been  the  Catholic  France. 

The  Catholics  who  had  suffered  for  the  faith  had  grown  to  be 
better  Catholics.  They  came  from  the  furnaces  of  fire,  not  only  un- 
scathed by  the  flames,  but  more  firm  in  their  spiritual  allegiance, 
more  resolute  in  service  to  their  religion.  It  is  what  always  hap- 
pens ;  silver  and  gold  are  the  purer  and  the  brighter,  having  passec 
through  the  heated  crucible.     So    it  was  with    the  father  and  the 
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mother  of  the  future  bishop  of  St.  Paul.  To  the  end  of  their  days, 
they  were  most  faithful,  most  fervent  Christians.  And  what  they 
were,  their  children  and  their  grandchildren  were  in  later  years. 
A  century  has  since  gone  by,  religion,  meanwhile,  passing  though 
varying  situations  in  France.  Never  was  there  a  defection  from 
faith  and  piety  among  the  children  or  the  grandchildren  of  Joseph 
Cretin  and  Jane  Mary  Mery.  Nor,  indeed,  was  there  one  such  de- 
fection among  their  more  remote  relatives  or  the  descendants  of 
those  relatives.  The  race  of  the  Cretins  and  of  the  Merys  never 
faltered  in  allegiance  to  their  noble  ancestry. 

To  Joseph  Cretin  and  Jane  Mary  Mery  four  children  were 
born.  One  died  in  early  infancy;  the  others  were  John  Baptist, 
Clemence  and  Joseph.  John  Baptist,  the  eldest,  lived  in  Montluel 
to  a  ripe  old  age — dying  in  1870,  the  head  of  an  honored  family,  a 
man  of  singular  probity  and  fidelity  to  religion.  Clemence,  the  next 
in  age,  continued,  also,  to  live  in  Montluel — dying  there  in  1864. 
Clemence  never  married.  Her  inheritance  from  her  parents  allow- 
er  her  a  comfortable  home,  into  which  later  were  to  be  received  as 
her  very  children,  during  their  vacations,  two  youths  from  St. Paul, 
pursuing  in  France  their  studies  in  preparation  for  the  priesthood. 
She  was  truly  the  valiant  woman  of  the  Scriptures.  Her  whole  life 
was  that  of  the  saint,  as  so,  indeed,  she  was  popularly  called.  Her 
devotion  to  her  brother  Joseph,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
career,  was  remarkable  in  its  fervor  and  its  disinterestedness.  Of 
Joseph,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  we  are  now  writing. 

In  his  early  years  Joseph  was  vivacious  of  temper,  fond  of  play, 
loving  to  be  the  leader  of  a  knot  of  playmates,  seeking  distinction 
in  boyish  jokes  and  pranks — but,  withal,  noted  for  docility  to  the 
will  of  parents  and  elders,  for  fidelity  to  the  practices  of  piety,  for 
diligence,  in  the  school-room.  A  turning  point  in  character  and 
manners  came  with  his  admission  to  the  presbyteral  school  of  Mont- 
luel, when  the  thought  of  a  full  consecration  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion presented  itself  to  his  vision.  At  once  he  was  more  settled  in 
thought,  more  sedate  in  demeanor,  more  watchful  of  his  everv 
movement,  lest  ought  betoken  in  him  an  unworthiness  of  the  voca- 
tion which  he  now  believed  to  be  the  precious  blessing  sent  down 
to  him  from  Heaven. 

The  presbyteral  school  was  an  institution  frequently  met  with 
in  parishes  of  France  after  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  the 
offspring  of  priestly  zeal  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  times.     The 
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number  or  priests  in  France  was  unequal  to  the  requirements  of 
religion.  The  more  energetic  and  more  intelHgent  pastors  saw  that 
the  remedy  was  within  their  reach.  Pious  and  talented  youths  were 
taken  hold  of,  drilled  in  the  elements  of  an  ecclesiastical  education, 
under  the  roof  of  the  presbytery,  by  the  pastor  himself,  or  by  his 
assistants,  in  preparation  for  later  admission  to  the  better-organized 
class-rooms  of  the  seminaries.  A  large  portion  of  the  priests  in 
France,  in  the  years  following  the  Revolution,  owed  their  vocation 
and  early  clerical  training  to  the  presbyteral  school.  Indeed,  to  the 
honor  of  the  clergy  of  France,  the  tradition  of  the  presbyteral  school 
never  afterwards  died  away.  To  the  present  time,  the  Latin  class  in 
the  presbytery  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight,  and  to  this  Latin 
class  is  due  in  no  small  degree  the  high  number  of  vocations  which 
has  permitted  the  Church  in  France  not  only  to  meet  abundantly  its 
own  needs,  but,  also,  to  respond,  as  no  other  country  has  been  able 
or  willing  to  do,  to  the  calls  of  the  apostolate  in  foreign  missionary 
fields.  An  invaluable  boon  to  religion  it  were,  to-day,  in  America, 
if  this  far-seeing  zeal  of  priests  in  France  found  here  numerous 
imitators,  and  the  Latin  class  were  the  frequent  endowment  of  the 
otherwise  well  established  parish. 

The  presbyteral  school  at  Montluel  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
vicar,  or  assistant  priest,  Monsieur  Desnoyel.  The  young  Joseph, 
already  well  instructed  in  the  lessons  of  the  primary  school-room, 
coveted  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  its  pupils,  but  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  speak  forth  the  desire  of  his  heart.  Great  one  day  was 
his  happiness  when  Monsieur  Desnoyel  said  to  him — "Joseph,  I  am 
pleased  with  your  diligence  in  learning  the  Catechism.  If  you  pro- 
mise to  be  very  good  I  will  choose  you  as  one  of  my  altar-boys,  and 
admit  you  as  a  pupil  into  my  Latin  class".  It  was  a  memorable  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  Joseph.  Long  afterwards,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  wrote  in  his  list  of  dates :  "Began  the  study  of  Latin 
in  1812".  The  parents  of  Joseph  gave  fervent  thanks  to  God  for  the 
blessing  accorded  to  their  son.  There  was  no  delay  of  response  to 
the  invitation  of  Monsieur  Desnoyel.  The  following  morning,  books, 
paper,  slate  in  hand,  he  was  in  the  school-room  of  the  presbytery. 
There  already  were  six  other  pupils,  all  of  whom,  later,  honored 
the  Church  by  scholarly  attainments  and  priestly  virtues  in  the  Dio- 
ceses of  Lyons  and  of  Belley.  Soon  Joseph  Cretin  gave  proof  that 
in  talent  and  in  application  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  companions. 
Soon  Monsieur  Desnoyel  understood  that  a  pupil  of  rare  promise  was 
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under  his  care.  If  the  future  were  questioned,  it  might  well  have 
'  een  said:  "What  an  one,  think  ye,  shall  this  child  be?"  For,  in- 
deed, "the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him." 

It  was  in  this  year,  1812,  that  Joseph  received  his  first  com- 
-mnion:  "First  Communion",  he  wrote  later,  "on  the  Feast  of  the 
iJlessed  Trinity,  May  12th,  1812".  The  joy  of  Joseph  on  the  day  of 
his  first  communion,  the  edification  given  to  all  who  observed  him, 
the  happiness  alike  of  parents  and  of  teachers,  were  themes  fondly 
talked  of  in  the  distant  aftertime  by  friends  who  had  remembered  the 
happy  day,  especially  by  his  sister  Clemence.  The  demeanor  of 
Joseph,  receiving  for  the  first  time  the  Eucharistic  Lord,  had  left 
upon  the  mind  of  Clemence  an  ineffaceable  impression — so  well  did 
he  seem  to  her  to  vmderstand  the  meaning  of  the  act,  so  well  did  he 
seem  to  respond  to  its  lessons  and  inspirations.  The  great  day 
was  the  flowering  of  Joseph's  own  purity  and  fervor  of  heart ;  it  was 
also,  we  may  well  believe,  the  flowering  of  the  valiant  faith  of  the 
Catholicism  of  times  so  near  to  the  days  of  heroic  sacrifices,  and,  in  a 
particular  manner,  that  of  the  habitual  religious  fervor  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  the  young  communicant. 

The  presbyteral  school  of  Montluel  had  in  its  program  of  exer- 
cises other  views  than  the  mere  scholastic  instruction  of  its  pupils. 
It  was,  to  a  very  full  extent,  a  preparation  to  the  life  of  the  seminary, 
a  preparation  to  the  priesthood.  The  master  sought  above  all  else  to 
make  his  pupils  pious  and  holy.  The  remembrance  of  the  priesthood 
under  persecution  begot  in  him  those  exalted  purposes.  It  had  been 
made  plain  that  piety  and  holiness  were  the  vital  requirements  in 
men,  chosen  among  their  fellows,  to  be  ever  ready  for  sacrifice  of 
self  even  unto  death.  The  pupils  of  Monsieur  Desnoyal  were  held 
sedulously  to  practices  of  piety,  suitable  to  their  age,  apt  to  develop 
in  them  a  religious  build  sure  to  endure — visits  to  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, the  recitation  of  the  Rosary,  prayer  in  common  to  obtain 
from  God  the  graces  befitting  their  holy  vocation.  Too  well  Mon- 
sieur Desnoyel  knew  that  it  is  the  formation  of  the  early  years  which 
lasts,  that  this  alone  enters  into,  and  remains  in,  the  deep  fibres  of  the 
heart,  that,  where  this  formation  is  absent,  only  in  the  rare  excep- 
tions will  the  spirit  of  the  priesthood  come  to  blossom,  and  its  obli- 
gations, in  the  after-math,  be  fully  and  cheerfully  borne. 

Joseph  Cretin  was  the  worthy  pupil  of  a  worthy  master:  daily 
he  advanced  "in  wisdom  and  age  and  grace  with  God  and  man". 
He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  soon  equalling  those  of  his 
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fellow-pupils  who  had  been  longer  at  the  task,  soon  able  to  be  their 
helper  in  repeating  to  them  with  needed  explanations  the  lessons  of 
the  day,  which,  perhaps,  had  been  heard  without  being  properly  un- 
derstood. 

He  wrote  out  for  himself  a  rule  of  life,  marking  the  defects  of 
character  which  he  should  correct,  the  acts  of  virtue  he  should  prac- 
tice. In  this  rule,  several  acts  of  self-denial  were  proposed  for  ob- 
servance— stillness  of  hands  and  feet  for  a  period  of  time  more  or  less 
prolonged,  privations  of  unnecessary  food  at  meals,  refusals  of  fruit 
and  delicacies  outside  meals.  His  sister  noticing  his  furtive  morti- 
fication, he  won  from  her  the  promise  that  none  others  should  be 
made  aware  of  what  was  happening.  One  day  he  said  to  Monsieur 
Desnoyel — "I  know  you  visit  often  the  poor  and  those  who  suffer.  I 
would  Hke  to  learn  to  console  and  relieve  those  who  need  pity.  I  shall 
be  very  good  if  sometimes  you  take  me  with  you  in  your  visits 
through  the  parish".  The  good  priest  was  happy  to  grant  the  re- 
quest ;  and  his  pupil  was  his  frequent  companion  to  the  door- way  of 
his  clients.  When  the  need  of  material  help  was  foreseen,  Joseph 
would  tell  his  mother,  who  then  would  fill  for  him  a  basket  with  pro- 
visions and  such  other  things  as  might  be  of  service.  Basket  on  arm, 
Joseph  would  rush  with  special  lightness  of  foot  to  meet  the  priest 
on  his  way  to  the  abode  of  poverty  and  suffering. 

Before  long,  however,  Joseph  was  to  exchange  the  presbyteral 
school  of  Montluel  for  that  of  Courcieux,  a  parish  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lyons,  situate  in  the  neighboring  Department  of  Rhone.  Monsieur 
Desnoyel  had  been  named  parish-priest  of  Courcieux.  In  Courcieux, 
too,  there  was  to  be  a  presbyteral  school,  this  time  housing  both 
boarders  and  day  pupils.  Joseph  and  his  two  cousins,  Mery  and 
Gouchon,  were  the  first  pupils  of  the  new  venture.  Soon  others  were 
added  to  their, number,  some  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cour- 
cieux, others  from  Montluel  itself,  where  the  memory  of  the  former 
vicar  continued  to  be  held  in  benediction.  Joseph  was  the  prefect  of 
discipline  of  the  little  college,  and  while  neglecting  nothing  in  his 
own  studies,  he  was  bidden  to  assist  the  master  as  an  auxiliary  teach- 
er to  less  proficient  pupils. 

Letters,  written  at  this  time  from  Courcieux,  throw  light  on  the 
life  of  the  little  college,  and  bring  out  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  Joseph,  as  he  was  at  the  youthful  age  of  thirteen. 

One  is  from  Monsieur  Desnoyel  to  Joseph's  father. 
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"Monsieur : 

I  have  not  heretofore  given  you  the  news  of  your  dear  Joseph,  as 
I  was  waiting  for  the  new  year  (1813),  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  you  of 
the  progress  he  is  making.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  him  and  with  his 
proficiency  in  his  work.  I  hope  he  will  continue  in  the  future  to 
advance  as  he  is  now  doing — which  should  be  flattering  to  you  and  to 
me.    While  awaiting  to  hear  from  you,  I  am. 

Your  humble  servant, 
Dfsnoyfl. 

P.S. — Joseph's  health  is  good;  he  is  of  pleasing  character;  he  is 
succeeding  well  in  his  studies." 

A  second  letter  is  from  Joseph  himself  to  his  parents — a  New 
Year  letter.  This  recalls  a  very  beautiful  custom  of  French  families, 
counseling  children  to  give  to  their  parents  at  the  opening  of  each 
year  assurances  of  reverence  and  affection. 

"Courcieux,  this  last  day  of  December,  1812. 
"My  dear  parents : 

I  should  account  myself  the  most  ungrateful  of  children  if,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  I  did  not  acquit  myself  of  the  duty  which 
nature  imposes  and  which  is  so  dear  to  my  heart,  to  tell  you  again  of 
the  feelings  of  love,  gratitude  and  respect  which  fill  my  soul.  The 
prayers  which  at  this  moment  I  offer  up  to  Heaven  for  your  precious 
preservation  and  happy  prosperity  are  not  restricted,  as  are  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  world,  to  things  transitory  and  perishable ; 
they  are  the  wishes  which  religion  inspires,  that  the  Lord  protect  you 
by  his  grace  and  accord  to  you  the  spiritual  favors,  which  I  desire 
for   myself. 

Dear  parents,  the  good  examples  with  which  you  have  always 
surrounded  me,  the  salutary  lessons  which  you  have  given  to  me  in 
abundance,  together  with  your  filial  love,  to-day  touch  my  heart  and 
inspire  the  firmest  resolution  to  profit  by  them.  Forget,  please,  the 
frailties  of  my  youth.  I  hope  you  will  find  in  me  no  longer  the 
disobedient  child,  but  instead  docility  and  the  desire  to  profit  by  the 
favors  you  heap  upon  me  and  to  merit  your  esteem  and  love.  I  am, 
with  the  greatest  consideration  and  the  deepest  love. 

Your  humble  and  obedient  chlid, 
Joseph  CrFTin." 

The  third  letter  is  addressed  to  his  sister,  Clemence,  and  is  such 
a  one  as  a  fond  brother  would  write  to  a  fond  sister,  with  counsels 
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to  be  pious,  obedient  to  her  parents,  diligent  in  work— one  such  as 
a  pupil  in  a  school  where  piety  was  the  chief  burden  of  the  master's 
exhortation  would  be  expected  to  write. 

Two  years  were  passed  at  Courcieux.  All  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  school  had  been  learned  to  its  complement  by  its  youthful 
pupil.  The  time  had  come  when  he  should  enter  upon  the  higher 
studies  of  the  humanities  in  a  well-equipped  home  of  learinng.  There 
was  no  room  for  hesitation  as  to  the  choice  to  be  made.  The  Classical 
Seminary  of  Meximieux  was  near-by — famed  for  the  talent  of  its 
professors  and  the  brilliant  successes  of  its  pupils.  For  three  years, 
from  1814  to  1817,  Meximieux  was  to  be  the  scholastic  home  of  Jos- 
eph Cretin. 

We  may  assume  that,  within  the  quiet  school-rooms  of  the  pres- 
byteries of  Montluel  and  of  Courcieux,  scant,  if  any  at  all,  were  the 
news  of  the  agitation  of  the  civil  and  political  world  outside  their 
doors.  Yet,  meanwhile,  events,  among  the  most  momentous  in 
history,  were  occurring  in  France  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  year  of  the  birth  of  Joseph  Cretin,  1799,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  Victor  of  Marengo  and  of  the  Pyramids,  had  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  France,  journeying  towards  Paris,  there  to  become  Consul, 
later  First  Consul,  finally  to  be  crowned  in  1804  as  Emperor  of 
France.  And  now,  a  few  months  before  Joseph  was  folding  his 
papers  and  books  in  preparation  for  his  entrance  into  the  Seminary 
of  Meximieux,  in  1814,  Napoleon  is  again  at  a  Mediterranean  sea- 
port— this  time,  shorn  of  glory  and  power,  on  his  way  to  prison  on 
the  Island  of  Elba.  Fourteen  years  only  had  gone  by.  The  savage 
forces  that  had  desolated  France  had  been  tamed  by  an  imperial  mind 
and  an  imperial  hand;  all  Europe  had  been  made  to  tremble.  The 
victories  of  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  lena,  Tilsitt,  Wagram  had  been  won; 
Vienna  and  Berlin  had  opened  their  gateways  to  the  Tricolor  of 
France.  By  one  word  from  Paris,  kingdoms  were  created,  kings  en- 
throned and  dethroned.  And  then  came  riotous  ambition — the  am- 
bition to  reach  the  unattainable  heights  of  military  glory,  resulting 
in  the  disasters  of  Moscow  and  of  Leipsic — the  ambition  to  rule  in 
the  realm  of  the  Church  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  State,  prompting  the 
imprisonment  of  Pius  VII  in  Savona  and  in  Fontainebleau,  drawing 
upon  itself,  in  most  just  penalty,  the  protest  of  the  Catholics  of 
France,  and,  we  may  believe,  the  malediction  of  Heaven.  The  youth- 
ful years  of  Joseph  Cretin  were,  indeed,  cast  in  a  meaningful  per- 
iod of  European  History. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The    Seminary   oe    Meximieux — Joseph    Cretin,   a    Pupil   oE 
MeximEux — Mathias  Loras,  Professor  and  Superior. 

Meximieux  is  another  burgh  of  France  closely  knitted  into  the 
history  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul.  The  threads  of  union  are  many 
and  intimate.  In  Meximieux  the  first  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  St. 
Paul  received  the  larger  part  of  his  classical  education.  There  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Dubuque,  once  embracing  much  of  the 
territory  entering  afterwards  into  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul,  was  suc- 
cessively professor  and  superior.  Thither  at  later  periods  youths  were 
sent  from  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  whom  Providence  was  preparing  to 
be  priests  and  bishops  in  their  American  home.  Thence  came  sev- 
eral French-born  clerics,  whose  works  of  priestly  zeal  will  long  be 
be  remembered  across  the  missionary  fields  of  the  American  North- 
west. They  number  no  less  than  nineteen,  the  priests  or  the  bishops 
in  this  Northwest,  who  at  one  time  or  another,  masters  or  pupils, 
called  Meximieux  their  scholastic  home. 

Meximeux  lies  eastward  from  Montluel,  distant  from  it  only  by 
thirteen  kilometers,  equally  situate  on  the  highway  leading  from 
Lyons  to  Geneva.  It  is  another  of  those  burghs  of  France  that  charm 
the  imagination  of  the  traveler  by  their  rare  scenic  beauties  and  the 
historic  associations  they  so  readily  evoke.  Not  altogether,  perhaps, 
is  it  so  beauteous,  so  picturesque  as  the  neighboring  burgh  of  Mont- 
luel. Yet,  assuredly  it  has  a  comeliness  of  landscape  that  makes  it 
full  worthy  of  the  dreaming  pencilings  of  the  imaginative  artist,  as  it 
rises  in  gentle  undulations  from  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone  on  one  side 
and  from  that  of  the  Ain  on  the  other,  upward  winding  from  one 
sloping  to  the  other,  until  its  crowning  eminence  is  reached,  where 
stands  its  historic  castle,  once  the  country  home  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  afterwards  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  liege  vassals  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Savoy.  In  the  very  center  of  the  landscape,  about  one- 
half  way  between  the  lower  plain  and  the  summits  of  the  encircling 
hill-tops,  spring  up  rows  of  high-walled  buildings,  bordered  by 
gardens  and  shaded  walks,  which  no  traveler,  though  only  hastening 
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by  in  railway-coach,  refuses  to  admire  and  salute.    It  is  the  Seminary 
of  Meximieux. 

The  story  of  the  Seminary  of  Meximieux  is  a  romance  of  Christ- 
ian faith.  The  beginnings  were  not  in  Meximieux  itself.  The  burgh 
was  too  open  to  the  searching  eye  of  the  persecutor  of  religion.  A 
secluded  spot  had  been  sought ;  it  was  found  amid  the  thick  forests  of 
LaBresse,  first  near  Beney,  next  near  Marboz,  some  forty  kilometers 
from  Meximeux.  The  founder  was  the  famed  hero  of  the  days  of 
revolutionary  persecution,  Claude  Joseph  Ruivet,  one  of  the  vicars- 
general  of  the  Diocese  of  Lyons,  the  prefect  or  chief  director  of  the 
missionaries  of  that  district  of  the  Diocese,  which  later  was  to  be  en- 
globed  in  the  Department  of  Ain  and  the  Diocese  of  Belley.  His 
duty  it  had  been  to  study  situations,  discover  where  priests  could  be 
hidden  from  detection,  bid  priests  go  hither  and  thither  to  say  the 
midnight  mass  or  furtively  adminster  the  sacraments,  holding  him- 
self, meanwhile,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  in  communication  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  then  living  in  exile  in  the  city  of  Liibeck 
in  Germany. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Terror,  as  the  height  of  the  persecution  of  the 
year  1793  was  called,  the  thought  obsessed  Monsieur  Ruivet — whence 
were  priests  to  be  obtained,  when  those  now  in  France,  already  too 
few,  should  pass  from  earth  ?  In  answer  to  his  anxious  querying,  he 
opened  a  Latin  school  in  the  forests  of  Beney.  Well  disposed  farmers 
had  a  knot  of  young  men  in  their  employ ;  they  were  the  young  sem- 
inarians of  Monsieur  Ruivet.  As  evening  leisure  permitted,  they 
would,  separately  or  together,  read  their  grammar,  transcribe  their 
composition;  and,  when  immediate  peril  seemed  somewhat  remote, 
the  master  himself,  in  the  habiliment  of  a  peasant,  would  gather 
them  together  under  the  shade  of  the  fir-tree  or  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  barn,  to  lead  them  through  the  mazes  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
Wars,  or  of  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  This  was  the  Seminary  from  1793 
to  1800.  With  the  restoration  of  religious  peace,  it  established  it- 
self in  the  village  of  Marboz.  In  1802,  it  was  in  Meximieux,  at  first 
within  the  walls  of  the  feudal  castle,  temporarily  lent  by  the  owner, 
later  within  its  own  incipient  buildings.  Monsieur  Ruivet  was  a  na- 
tive of  Meximieux.  There,  he  rightly  reasoned,  he  was  the  more 
likely  to  receive  sympathy  and  help.  Moreover,  the  geographical 
situation  of  Meximeux  was  such  as  to  commend  it  as  the  proper  site 
for  the  Seminary,  which,  he  fondly  hoped,  he  would  ere  long  see 
developed  into  a  prosperous  institute  of  ecclesiastical  learning. 
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Rapidly  did  the  Seminary  grow.  Its  buildings,  so  modest  in 
the  beginning,  quickly  were  enlarged.  Its  handful  of  pupils  expanded 
into  the  hundreds.  Its  halls  harbored  the  flower  of  the  Catholic  youth 
of  the  surrounding  territories.  The  faith  that  for  a  decade  of  years 
had  lain  silent  and  depressed  beneath  the  awful  storms  of  the  Rev- 
olution put  forth  its  fairest  blossoms,  as  the  zephyrs  of  a  new  spring- 
tide caressed  its  breathings.  Parents  proffered  their  sons  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar;  these  exulted  in  its  obligations.  The  name  of 
Monsieur  Ruivet,  famed  as  the  saint  and  the  soldier  of  the  Church, 
was  a  magnet  of  attraction.  Priests  of  mark,  too,  were  willing  to  be 
his  coadjutors.  The  Seminary  was  a  wonderful  success.  Soon  were 
there  among  the  men  of  France,  foremost  in  rebuilding  religion,  or 
honoring  it  with  their  literary  talent,  those  who  once  had  been  pu- 
pils or  masters  in  Meximieux;  and  soon,  too,  were  there  others  of 
its  pupils  or  masters  bearing  illustrious  names,  as  apostles  of  the 
Cross  of  Salvation  in  distant  trans-oceanic  lands.  Nor  in  subse- 
quent times  was  the  Seminary  of  Meximieux  ever  lowered  in  merit 
or  in  renown;  the  impetus  given  to  it  by  its  founder  and  his  co- 
workers was  never  slowed.  Meximieux  remained  a  great  Seminary, 
so  long  as  the  laws  of  France  allowed  it  to  live.  Alas!  the  fatal 
moment  came  in  1905  when,  as  a  consequence  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  France,  and  its  concomitant  laws  bearing  upon 
"Associations  of  Worship",  the  mandate  was  read  to  it  that  the 
Seminary  was  national  property  and  should  hurry  its  inmates  into 
the  frosts  of  a  wintry  morning,  away  from  their  beloved  harbor  of 
sanctity  and  of  learning.  But  the  friends  of  Meximeux  do  not 
despair.  One  day,  the  Government  of  France  will  repent  of  its  in- 
justices; once  more  the  Seminary  of  Meximieux  will  be  lifted  into 
its  former  splendors. 

Closed  for  two  years,  the  Seminary  reopened  its  doors  in  the 
autumn  of  1814.  In  one  of  his  outbursts  of  autocracy.  Napoleon 
had  decreed  that  all  French  youths  should  be  instructed  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  University.  The  pupils  of  the  Seminary  of  Meximieux 
had  been  obliged  to  divide  themselves  into  groups,  around  colleges 
of  the  University,  going  thither  for  their  lessons,  while  held  together 
for  their  spiritual  direction  in  boarding-places  chosen  by  their  mas- 
ters. On  the  fourth  of  May,  1814,  Napoleon  was  an  exile  on  the 
Island  of  Elba;  Louis  XVIII  was  in  Paris,  King  of  France;  the 
edict  of  the  former  emperor  was  no  longer  in  force. 

Amid  the  throngs  gathering  around  Monsieur  Ruivet,  as  he  again 
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joyously  called  the  roll  of  his  pupils,  was  Joseph  Cretin,  of  Montluel. 
''Entered  the  Preparatory  Seminary  of  Meximieux,  in  1814,  in  the 
Third  Class",  wrote  long  afterwards  the  first  Bishop  of  St.  Paul. 
Then,  as  since,  the  classical  course  in  Meximieux  covered  eight 
years ;  the  Third  Class,  as  classes  were  there  counted,  was  the  third 
from  the  head.  Joseph's  studies  in  Montluel  and  in  Courcieux  were 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  those  of  five  years  in  the  Seminary.  The 
professor  of  the  third  class  was  Mathias  Loras,  one  day  to  be  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Dubuque.  Thus  two  future  American 
bishops  were  seated  in  the  class-room — one  the  master,  Mathias 
Loras,  the  other,  the  pupil,  Joseph  Cretin.  At  the  same  time  two 
other  future  bishops  were  companions  of  Joseph  Cretin  in  the  study- 
halls  of  Meximieux — Monsieur  Bonand,  who  was  to  be  the  Bishop 
of  Chandernagor,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Monsieur  Debelay,  destined 
for  the  Archiepiscopal  see  of  Avignon,  in  France. 

The  scholastic  year  of  1814-1815  is  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Meximieux  and  of  its  Seminary.  It  was  a  year  of  wars,  of  revo- 
lutions and  of  counter-revolutions.  Meximieux,  situate  on  one  of  the 
great  highways  of  France,  close  to  its  Eastern  frontier,  was  not  to 
escape  its  perils  and  changes  of  fortune.  Already,  in  the  early 
months  of  1814,  following  the  defeat  of  the  imperial  army  at  Leipsic, 
an  army  of  80,000  Austrians  had  been  in  march  toward  Lyons.  A 
fierce  skirmish  had  occurred  between  them  and  the  troops  of  the 
Empire  at  Meximieux.  For  weeks  the  Seminary  had  been  occupied  as 
a  hospital  for  the  wounded  of  both  armies.  Now,  in  1815,  came  the 
war  of  "The  Hundred  Days".  Napoleon,  escaping  from  Elba,  land- 
ed at  Cannes,  on  the  first  of  March.  His  triumph  was  instantaneous. 
Armies  sent  to  capture  him  hailed  him  as  their  chief.  One  morning, 
"Le  Moniteur  de  France",  the  official  organ  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, announced :  "The  Monster  is  approaching  Paris".  In  its  next 
issue,  that  of  the  twentieth  of  March,  it  printed  the  significant  an- 
nouncement: "The  Emperor  is  in  the  Tuileries".  Alas  for  Napoleon! 
His  new  victories  were  short-lived;  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  the  Rock  of  St.  Helena  awaited 
him.  Meximieux  had  its  part  in  the  war  of  "The  Hundred  Days". 
At  one  time  the  burgh,  and  with  it  the  Seminary,  suffered  fright  and 
pillage  from  the  passage  of  infuriated  mobs,  rushing  madly  from 
the  mountains  of  LaBresse  towards  Lyons,  "to  fight  for  the  Em- 
peror". At  another  time  the  mandate  came  from  the  commander  of 
the  Austrian  army  to  dismiss  the  inmates  and  turn  the  Seminary  into 
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a  military  hospital.  Through  the  prayers,  however,  ot  Monsieur 
Ruivet  and  the  kindliness  of  the  commander,  a  compromise  was  ar- 
ranged— professors  and  pupils  crowding  themselves  into  narrow 
quarters,  and  putting  the  remaining  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the 
soldiery.  The  remembrance  of  the  "Invasion",  as  this  temporary 
occupation  was  to  be  called,  long  remained  a  part  oi  the  traditional 
lore  of  the  Seminary;  nor  was  it  without  a  certain  pleasantness  of 
tale  and  even  a  touch  of  humor.  The  Austrians  won  to  themselves 
esteem  and  friendship.  Many,  especially  those  who  were  natives  of 
Hungary,  were  proficient  in  the  Latin  language;  and  so  converse 
was  easy  and  frequent  between  guests  and  hosts.  One  officer  became 
a  special  favorite.  In  a  public  conference  he  delighted  his  heareri 
with  a  dramatic  recital  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  which  he  had  been 
a  combatant,  concluding  with  the  weird  words — "Totis  membris  tre- 
mens, credebam  me  esse  in  die  judicii  universalis" — "Trembling  in 
every  limb,  I  thought  myself  to  be  in  the  day  of  the  general  judg- 
ment". This  was  the  same  officer  who,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  wrote  back  to  the  Seminary  kindliest  letters,  in  one  of  which 
was  the  unvvarlike  bit  of  news:  "Puellam  duxi  in  matrimonio  cithara 
et  piano-forte  bene  ludentem" — "I  have  taken  to  myself  as  wife  a 
young  woman  who  plays  delightfully  on  lyre  and  piano". 

The  war  of  "The  Hundred  Days"  over,  there  was  peace  in  France. 
The  Seminary  of  Meximieux  was  prospering  in  its  work.  In  1816, 
a  competition  in  literary  excellence  was  opened  between  the  several 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  Diocese  of  Lyons.  Great  the  ex- 
citement ;  unrelenting  the  attention  to  study ;  fervent  the  prayers  for 
success.  The  competition  took  place  under  the  rulings  of  a  com- 
mission named  by  the  Archbishop;  Meximieux  was  the  victorious 
contestant. 

Somehow,  in  the  collection  of  letters  written  by  Joseph  during 
his  student  years,  we  have  none  from  Meximeux.  The  proximity  of 
Meximeux  to  Montluel  very  likely  rendered  unnecessary  a  written 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  members  of  his  family.  Nor, 
do  we  derive  any  detailed  information  about  him  from  the  archives 
of  the  Seminary :  none,  or  very  few  documents  relating  to  its  student- 
ship at  this  period  of  its  history  have  been  preserved  by  the  Semin- 
ary. We  have,  however,  the  oft-repeated  sayings  of  persons  who  had 
known  him  there,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  remembered  as  a  model 
in  piety  and  in  application  to  study.  We  may,  also,  infer  something  as 
to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  from  this,  that  at  the  close  of 
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his  classical  studies  he  was  invited  by  the  Superior,  Monsieur  Per- 
rodin,  then  named  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  L'Argentiere,  to  ac- 
company him  thither  for  his  course  of  philosophy,  instead  of  pur- 
suing it  at  Meximieux,  where,  at  the  time,  besides  the  regular  course 
in  the  classics,  there  was  a  class  of  philosophy.  Joseph  bade 
farewell  to  Meximieux  at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  of  1817. 

At  the  opening  of  the  classes  in  the  Seminary  of  Meximieux  in 
the  autumn  of  1817,  Monsieur  Loras,  formerly  one  of  its  professors, 
became  the  Superior,  serving  until  1823.  In  this  latter  year,  Mexi- 
mieux, heretofore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Diocese  of  Lyons, 
was  incorporated  into  the  newly  reconstituted  Diocese  of  Belley. 
Monsieur  Loras,  a  native  of  the  City  of  Lyons,  adhered  to  his  olden 
allegiance,  and  was  named  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  Argent- 
iere.  While  he  had  been  its  Superior  the  Seminary  of  Meximieux 
attained  to  high  prosperity.  The  number  of  students  increased  to 
three  hundred.  The  buildings  were  enlarged.  New  impetus  was 
given  to  studies.  The  spirit  dominating  professors  and  pupils  was 
excellent.  Monsieur  Loras  proved  himself  a  master-mind,  as  or- 
ganizer and  director.  The  annals  of  the  Seminary  of  Meximieux 
set  him  down  as  one  of  its  great  and  illustrious  Superiors. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Monsieur  Loras,  at  Meximieux,  from  1819 
to  1823,  was  Peter  Chanel,  to-day,  by  decree  of  the  Church,  the 
blessed  Peter  Chanel,  to  whom  we  shall  make  further  reference  at 
a  later  moment  of  this  narrative. 

At  one  time  the  steps  of  Blessed  Chanel  were  turning  towards 
the  United  States,  as  the  future  field  of  his  priesthood.  He  was  to 
follow  Monsieur  Loras  to  Mobile.  The  young  Chanel  and  two  of 
his  school-fellows  were  planning  to  dedicate  themselves  to  missions 
in  foreign  lands.  Monsieur  Loras  was  made  aware  of  their  in- 
tentions. As  they  were  about  to  leave  Meximieux,  calling  them  to 
his  parlor,  he  told  them  that  he,  too,  was  resolved  to  be  a  mission- 
ary, and  then  and  there  obtained  their  promise  that  after  the  com- 
pletion of  their  theological  studies  they  would  follow  him  to  Amer- 
ica. One  circumstance  or  another,  however,  forbade  later  the  exe- 
cution of  the  pact.  Monsieur  Loras  did,  indeed,  set  sail  for  Amer- 
ica, though  not  before  the  year  1829.  Monsieur  Chanel,  mindful  of 
the  promise  made  to  him,  had  several  times  sought  the  permission 
of  the  Bishop  of  Belley  to  join  him  in  Mobile;  but  always  he  met 
with  a  refusal.  Meanwhile  the  newly  founded  Society  of  Mary 
was  gaining  adherents  from  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Belley, 
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wh€re  it  had  had  its  origin,  and  Chanel  entered  its  ranks.  The  two 
fellow-students  who,  with  him  in  Meximeux,  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  Monsieur  Loras,  also  became  Marists — Bert,  who  died  at 
sea  while  journeying  with  Chanel  to  Oceanica,  and  Maitrepierre, 
who  remained  in  France,  rising  to  be  one  of  the  chief  splendors  of 
the  Society  of  Mary. 

An  incident  of  the  sojourn  of  Monsieur  Loras  in  Meximieux  is 
worthy  of  record.  It  was  the  visit  of  the  Cure  of  Ars,  John  Bap- 
tist Vianney,  to-day,  Blessed  Vianney.  In  early  youth  Loras  and 
Vianney  had  been  intimate  friends.  The  visit  of  Vianney,  even 
then  famed  for  his  holiness,  was  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  Sem- 
nary,  never  afterwards  to  be  forgotten.  One  evening,  the  class  of 
sacred  ceremonies  was  in  practice  for  the  approaching  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,  swinging  censers  and  scattering  flowers.  "Child- 
ren", said  the  saintly  priest,  ''when  in  the  procession  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  do  not  forget  to  throw  to  the  Saviour  your  hearts  as  well 
as  your  incense  and  flowers".  On  Vianney's  departure,  Loras  was 
accompanying  him  through  the  streets  of  the  burgh.  An  aged 
woman,  known  for  her  piety,  exclaimed :  "One  will  be  a  great  bish- 
op, the  other  a  great  saint".  The  incident  long  afterward  was 
vouched  for  by  witnesses  whose  word  was  above  all  cavil.  Re- 
ferring to  it,  Vianney  would  say:  "Monsieur  Loras,  indeed,  is  the 
great  bishop;  but  I  am  not  the  saint". 

The  writer  of  the  present  narrative  refuses  to  pass  over  the 
name  of  Meximieux  without  a  personal  and  fond  salute.  He  was 
one  of  its  pupils  from  the  year  1853  to  that  of  1857,  having  been 
sent  thither  by  the  first  bishop  of  St.  Paul  together  with  another 
American  youth,  Thomas  O'Gorman,  now  the  Bishop  of  Sioux 
Falls.  The  years  of  his  residence  in  Meximieux  were  years  of  un- 
alloyed happiness — years,  too,  of  precious  fruitage  that  has  stood 
well  by  him  in  the  long  career  of  his  priesthood.  The  influences  of 
Meximieux  have  never  faded  from  his  mind  and  heart ;  his  gratitude 
to  Meximieux  has  never  had  a  moment  of  interruption.  As  he 
knew  it  in  the  long  ago,  as  to-day  he  remembers  it,  it  was  his  ideal 
preparatory  Seminary  for  youths  whose  purpose  it  was  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  holy  priesthood.  The  highest  tribute  of  praise  and 
affection  to  be  coveted  by  a  school  is  given,  when,  in  their  later 
years,  after  experiences  of  men  and  of  things  have  been  plentiful, 
those  who  had  once  been  its  pupils  thank  Heaven  that  their  earlj 
mental  and  religious  formation  had  been  entrusted  to  its  sheltering 
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wings.  This  tribute  the  writer  gives  to-day,  in  absolute  whole- 
heartedness,  to  the  Seminary  of  Meximieux,  far  removed  in  space 
though  he  be  from  its  class-rooms,  far  removed  in  time  though  he 
be  from  the  days  when  in  those  class-rooms  he  hearkened  to  the 
voices  of  pious  and  learned  masters. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Joseph  Cretin,  A  Student  of  Philosophy  and  of  Sacred  Elo- 
quence AT  L'ArgentierE  and  at  Alix.     The  Society 
AND  THE  Seminary  of   St.   Sulpice.     Joseph 
Cretin  a   Student  of  Theology  in  thE 
Seminary  of   St.   Sulpice   in    Paris. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  was 
Cardinal  Fesch,  the  uncle  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  had  been 
a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  when  the  Con- 
cordat was  signed  in  1801.  Napoleon,  always  attentive  to  the  in- 
terests of  relatives,  had  him  put  at  the  head  of  a  great  diocese  in 
France,  and  made  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  As 
events  proved,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  showed  himself  rather  the 
uncle  than  the  Cardinal,  hearkening  to  the  behests  of  the  Emperor 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  Pope.  However  of  this,  he  did  good 
work  in  the  Diocese  of  Lyons  in  rebuilding  religion  over  the  ruins 
so  plentifully  accumulated  during  revolutionary  days.  The  work, 
however,  was  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  have  been  in  other  parts  of 
France.  Many  confessors  of  the  faith,  learned  and  holy  priests, 
returning  from  exile,  or  coming  forth  from  their  hidings,  were 
ready  to  lend  the  aid  of  their  wisdom  and  zeal.  The  masses  of  the 
people  were  noted  for  their  loyalty  to  religion.  Then,  as  before  and 
since,  the  Diocese  of  Lyons  was  one  of  these  dioceses  of  France, 
where  the  Catholic  faith  was  grounded  most  solidly  and  was  giving 
forth  richest   fruit. 

Vocations  to  the  priesthood  were  numerous;  several  seminaries 
were  established  to  nurture  them  into  full  growth.  Besides  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Ireneus,  in  the  city  itself  of  Lyons, 
which  had  been  confided  to  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice  of  Paris,  there 
were  in  adjacent  regions,  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
Diocesan  Clergy,  the  preparatory  seminaries  of  Meximieux,  L'Ar- 
gentiere  and  Alix.  In  addition  to  the  full  classical  course  common 
to  the  three,  that  of  L'Argentiere  had  in  its  programme  special 
courses  in  philosophy  and  higher  mathematics,  that  of  Alix  special 
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courses  in  advanced  literature  and  sacred  eloquence.  Leaving 
Meximieux,  Joseph  Cretin  passed  two  years  in  L'Argentiere  and 
one   in   Alix. 

At  L'Argentiere  and  at  Alix  he  rose  high  in  the  esteem  of 
his  masters  and  fellow-students  through  his  piety  and  his  pro- 
ficiency in  study.  He  was  known  as  *'the  little  saint" — "the  saint", 
however,  in  all  simplicity  of  manner,  without  affectation  or  small- 
est appearance  of  effort.  As  fervent  as  one  could  be  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  he  was  gay  in  demeanor,  and  keen  at  play.  His  suc- 
cess in  his  studies  was  notable.  At  L'Argentiere  he  was  chosen  to 
defend  a  public  thesis  in  philosophy  before  a  large  assembly,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  ot  Lyons.  On 
the  solemn  day  of  the  distribution  of  premiums  to  the  victors  of 
the  year,  the  crown  of  honor  was  awarded  to  Joseph  Cretin.  At  Alix 
he  was  the  master  of  conference.  As  the  master  of  conference,  he 
sat  in  the  chair  of  the  professor,  repeating  in  more  familiar  con- 
verse the  lessons  to  which  he  and  his  fellow-students  had  been  list- 
ening, and,  by  direct  questions  and  familiar  explanations,  bringing 
those  lessons  into  the  more  immediate  grasp  of  each  student.  At 
Alix,  as  previously  at  L'Argentiere,  he  defended  a  public  thesis  and 
again  won  the  crown  of  honor.  No  higher  recognition  of  talent  and 
of  diligent  study  was  possible  than  those  which  were  allotted  at 
L'Argentiere  and  at  Alix  to  the  future  bishop  of  St.  Paul. 

Letters  written  by  him  or  to  him,  while  he  sojourned  at  L'Ar- 
gentiere and  at  Alix,  have  survived  the  rust  of  time.  They  throw 
light  upon  the  tenor  of  thought  of  Joseph  himself,  as  also  upon 
that  of  the  home  circle  in  Montluel,  the  first  factor  in  his  formation 
of  mind  and  heart. 

From  L'Argentiere  he  writes  to  his  sister  Clemence: 

"Why  else  should  I  write  except  to  encourage  you  to  persevere 
in  virtue  and  in  zeal.  Our  weaknesses  always  surround  us.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  St.  Paul  so  often  exhorts  the  early  Christians 
to  encourage  one  another  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  in  mortification  and 
in  zeal.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  that  we  grow  in  this  spirit  every 
year,  every  month,  every  week,  every  day.  Well,  my  dear  sister, 
forgetting  the  past,  let  us  grow  in  zeal ;  let  us  so  run  in  the  path  of 
virtue  that  we  may  bear  away  the  prize ;  let  us  fight  courageously 
that  we  may  win  the  crown.  After  a  brief  struggle,  eternal  hap- 
piness will  be  the  reward  of  our  combat.  Perhaps  we  shall  live 
only  a  few  years,  perhaps  only  a  few  months.     Who  knows  God's 
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secret  counsels  ?  Let  us  not  lose  courage.  For  of  what  use  will  it  be 
to  have  well  begun  if  we  finish  badly  ?  Let  us  imitate  the  suffering 
and  humiliated  Saviour;  let  us  often  transport  ourselves  in  spirit 
to  the  Stable  of  Bethlehem.  Having  before  our  eyes  the  divine 
Infant  suffering  and  weeping,  let  us  bear  with  patience  the  rigor  of 
cold  and  other  equally  insignificant  inconveniences.  Mortification 
and  meditation  are  the  sole  means  of  acquiring  and  preserving 
true  zeal.  Let  us  practice  humility.  Let  us  be  amiable  in  imitation 
of  our  Saviour.  By  humility  we  shall  obtain  that  happy  peace 
which  alone  constitutes  true  happiness.  For,  from  what  source  arise 
our  restlessness  and  our  troubles?  Through  our  pride  and  self- 
love  the  least  injury  makes  us  sad.  If  proper  respect  is  not  shown 
to  us,  if  we  are  neglected  and  slighted,  if  things  do  not  go  according 
to  our  wishes,  we  are  displeased,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  up  treasures  in  Heaven.  Let  us  do  everything  with 
jov  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  we  shall  learn  how  sweet  it  is  to  love 
Him." 

From  Alix,   he   writes  to  his   sister: 

"How  happy  one  is  in  this  solitude !  Here  everything  recalls 
the  thought  of  God — the  forests  around  us,  the  murmur  of  the 
waters  of  our  streamlet,  the  silence  interrupted  only  by  the  chat- 
terings  of  the  birds — and,  with  all  that,  the  silvery  notes  of  the 
Seminary  bells  convoking  us  to  prayer,  and  the  affectionate  regard 
of  our  superiors  for  all  their  pupils.  Indeed,  we  may  well  repeat  the 
words  of  the  disciple  on  Thabor :  '  It  is  well  to  be  here.'  " 

A  letter  from  Alix,  dated  July  4th,  1820,  to  his  brother,  an- 
nounces that  the  time  of  vacation  is  approaching,  when  he  will 
again  see  his  home  in  Montluel.  He  has  in  his  pocket  seven  francs : 
the  sum  will  suffice  for  his  homeward  journey;  he  needs  nothing 
further.  Certainly,  extravagance  in  expenditure  was  not  one  of 
his  faults. 

A  letter  from  his  father,  dated  January  28th,  1818,  and  signed — 
"Joseph  Cretin,  in  his  sixty-third  year",  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  parent  with  regard  to  the  religious  vo- 
cation of  a  cherished  son,  while  through  its  lines  there  pierces  a 
pardonable  glance  towards  worldly  interests.     He  writes: 

"I  have  been  expecting  from  your  superior  a  report  or  a  bill 
asking  for  the  payment  of  your  tuition;  but  I  have  received  no- 
thing. Let  me  know  how  much  money  you  need,  and  to  whom  I 
may  entrust  it.     You  know,  money  is  such  a  great  luxury  at  the 
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present  time  that  we  cannot  run  any  risk  with  it.  We  have  lost  a 
great  deal  last  year;  wheat  was  of  poor  quality,  yielding  only  one- 
third  of  the  ordinary  crop.  This  year  we  shall  be  short  on  our 
supplies  of  wheat  and  of  bread.  This  sets  us  back  and  not  ahead. 
But  our  religion  teaches  us  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God.  I 
shall  be  satisfied  if  he  leaves  me  a  sufficiency  of  means  and  lets  me 
live  a  few  years  longer,  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  provide  for  your 
education  and  help  you  to  reach  the  goal  towards  which  you  are 
aiming.  You  know  well  that  I  have  never  urged  or  forced  any  vo- 
cation upon  you.  I  have  left  you  entirely  free;  you  are  free  yet. 
But  as  you  are  in  your  eighteenth  year,  it  is  time  that  you  declare 
your  intentions  to  your  relatives,  especially  to  your  father  and 
mother,  and  let  us  know  whether  you  have  consecrated  yourself  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state  or  chosen  another  profession.  Your  mo- 
ther and  myself  are  most  anxious  to  know  this.  I  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  this  year  you  will  set  our  minds  at  rest  on  this  point. 
Have  you  chosen  the  priesthood,  as  you  intended  to  do  when  you 
were  with  Monsieur  Desnoyel  ?  At  that  time  you  asked  your  mother 
and  myself  to  have  the  kindness  of  letting  you  go  with  him  when 
he  was  leaving  Montluel.  With  pleasure  we  gave  our  permission, 
as  we  were  convinced  that  with  him  you  would  grow  up  in  the 
principles  of  true  religion.  We  allowed  you  to  go  to  Meximieux 
and  then  to  L'Argentiere.  We  are  ready  to  make  further  concess- 
ions, provided  you  do  not  lose  courage,  and  do  not  allow  others 
to  discourage  you.  I  do  not  mean  that  your  professors  would  do 
this;  but  perhaps  some  among  your  fellow-students  who  have  not 
chosen  for  themselves  the  priesthood  may  tell  you  a  thousand  and 
one  things  to  dissuade  you  from  your  purpose.  Let  me  say  to  /ou 
that  to-day,  in  the  world  of  commerce,  justice,  honesty,  sincerity 
and  manliness  are  no  longer  the  prevailing  virtues.  The  majority 
of  business  men  are  constantly  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  de- 
fraud others ;  bankruptcies  are  an  every-day  occurrence ;  many  busi- 
ness enterprises  are  not  a  success.  This  is  the  principal  cause  oi 
numerous  failures.  For  this  reason,  I  myself  and  my  family 
would  a  thousand  times  sooner  see  you  wearing  the  priestly  garb, 
provided  you  are  worthy  of  it.  May  God  grant  you  this  grace, 
rather  than  that  you  would  be  among  those  unfortunate  business 
men  who  have  to  pay  heavy  taxes  and  do  poor  business.  I  hear  that 
Monsieur  Loras,  who  was  your  professor  at  Meximeieux,  visited  a 
few  days  ago  L'Argentiere.    He  told  your  cousin  Morel,  with  whom 
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he  stayed,  that  the  professors  are  very  well  satisfied  with  you, 
and  that  you  are  constantly  making  progress.  This  news  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  whole  family.  Still,  do  not,  on  this  account, 
think  too  much  of  yourself,  or  become  vain." 

We  next  find  Joseph  Cretin  in  the  final  stage  of  his  preparation 
to  the  holy  priesthood — in  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 
in  Paris.  The  expectation,  during  the  vacation  of  1820,  was  that 
he  would  be  summoned  to  the  Seminary  of  St.  Ireneus,  the  ac- 
cepted seminary  for  the  students  of  the  Diocese  of  Lyons.  Great 
then  were  his  surprise  and  joy  when  a  letter  from  the  Vicar- 
General  announced  that  he  had  been  chosen  to  go  to  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  This  was  the  signal  recompense  awarded 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Diocese  to  his  talent  and  virtue,  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  homes  of  education  of  which  he  had  heretofore  been 
the  pupil.  No  higher  school  of  learning  and  of  piety  was  there  in 
France  than  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  as  also,  the  Society  of  priests 
known  as  that  of  St.  Sulpice,  was  founded  in  1661  by  John  James 
Olier,  one  of  the  very  remarkable  ecclesiastics  of  a  very  remark- 
able century  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  France.  Its  purpose 
was  to  give  to  its  students  that  thorough  and  extensive  intellectual 
and  spiritual  training  that  would  make  of  them  the  best,  the  most 
zealous  of  priests,  models  upon  which  others  might  well  mould  their 
own  lives.  At  the  time,  indeed,  there  was  need  of  such  training,  as 
too  many  candidates  for  the  priesthood  were  going  but  little  be- 
yond an  attendance  at  public  colleges  and  universities,  without  sub- 
mission to  that  special  and  rather  exclusive  disciplinary  probation 
which  the  Council  of  Trent  had  sought  to  introduce  into  the  several 
dioceses  of  Christendom.  The  name  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
as  of  the  Society  having  charge  of  it,  was  derived  from  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  of  which  Monsieur  Olier  was  the  rector,  and 
through  which  he  believed  he  had  discovered  the  means  of  initiating 
students  into  the  practical  work  of  the  ministry  while  being  indoc- 
trinated within  the  class-room  in  the  more  speculative  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  sacred  ministry.  Gradually  other  seminaries,  be- 
yond that  of  Paris,  passed  over  to  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Olier 
and  his  co-laborers;  and  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice  became  one  of 
the  well-established  institutions  of  the  Church  in  France.  Its 
widest  diffusion,  however,  came  to  it  in  the  years  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution,   under  the   leadership    of   James   Andrew   Emery,   the 
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Vicar-General  of  Paris  in  the  days  of  the  great  upheaval,  later  so 
well-known  as  the  one  priest  in  France  whom  Napoleon  feared  and 
respected,  whom  he  was  willing  to  meet  and  treat  with  even  whilf 
planning  arrogant  usurpations  over  the  spiritual  power,  in  whom, 
however,  he  always  found  the  unflinching  opponent  of  his  over- 
vaulting  ambitions.  It  was  Monsieur  Emery,  who  in  1791  sent  a 
colony  of  his  priests  to  the  United  States  to  open  there  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Mary,  in  Baltimore.  Since  the  Revolution  the  larger  number 
of  Seminaries  in  France  have  been  in  the  charge  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Sulpice.  Those  confided  to  members  of  other  religious  societies  or 
to  members  of  the  diocesan  clergy  adopted  as  their  own  the  rules 
and  methods  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  so,  in  very  truth,  the  clergy  of 
France  is  the  product  of  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice.  Higher 
praise  it  need  not  covet.  The  deep,  all-pervading  sense  of  the  spir- 
itual life  permeating  the  priesthood  of  France  gives  it  a  place  apart 
amid  the  priesthood  of  the  universal  church.  This  it  primarily 
owes  to  the  formation  given  in  seminaries  where  lives  and  works 
the  spirit  of  St.  Sulpice.  To  beget  and  nurture  a  priestly  priesthood 
hood  has  ever  been,  always  and  everywhere,  the  abiding  ambition  of 
St.  Sulpice.  Intellect  it  courts  and  abets,  as  it  should,  when  it  sets 
its  eye  single  upon  the  weal  of  religion ;  but  intellect  alone  will  nevei 
insure  the  priesthood  that  religion  requires  in  its  work  of  perpetuat- 
ing in  souls  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  Holiness  of  life  is  the  para- 
mount element  in  a  true  priesthood;  and  this  St.  Sulpice  never 
forgets. 

Wherever  else  its  seminaries,  that  in  Paris  remained  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice — its  first  and  principal  seminary. 
There  were  congregated  not  only  the  leyites  of  the  immediate  diocese 
of  Paris,  but,  also,  those  of  other  dioceses  whose  conspicuous  talent 
marked  them  out  as  worthy  of  special  encouragement.  Thither,  in 
1820,  went  the  honored  pupil  of  Meximieux,  L'Argentiere  and  Alix, 
Joseph  Cretin.  The  registers  of  the  Seminary  bear  his  name,  set 
down  in  his  own  handwriting:  ''Entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice, the  twentieth  of  October,  1820". 

Four  years  were  spent  by  Joseph  at  St.  Sulpice,  in  the  study  of 
theology  and  kindred  branches  of  learning.  At  the  time  the  Su- 
perior of  the  Seminary  was  Monsieur  Duclaux,  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  the  famed  Emery,  a  man  of  marked  distinction  as  master  of 
clerical  life.  In  the  student  body,  lending  to  it  rare  resplendence, 
were  youths  destined  to  become  leaders  of  the  Church  in  France — 
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DeSalinis,  to  be  the  learned  Bishop  of  Amiens — DeRohan  Chabot, 
to  be  a  Peer  of  France  and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Besangon — 
Dupont  des  Loges,  to  be  the  renowned  Bishop  of  Metz — Glaire,  the 
future  erudite  expounder  of  Holy  Scripture — De  Charbonel,  the 
future  bishop  of  Toronto,  in  Canada.  It  was  a  rich  scholastic  atmo- 
sphere, that  into  which  the  future  bishop  of  St.  Paul  was  ushered, 
when  he  crossed  the  thresholds  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. 

Apart  from  letters  written  by  him  to  members  of  his  family  in 
Montluel,  only  scant  testimony  has  come  down  to  us  with  regard  to 
Joseph's  four  years  in  St.  Sulpice. 

One  of  his  masters.  Monsieur  Carel,  his  professor  in  the  class  of 
Scripture,  wrote  in  1866: 

"I  recall  very  clearly  the  name  of  the  priest  of  whom  inquiry  is 
made,  Joseph  Cretin.  He  it  is  who  at  one  time  occupied  in  the 
Diocese  of  Belley  a  vanguard  post,  Ferney.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  when  he  was  first  on  his  way  to  America,  and  ten  years 
later  on  his  return  to  France.  I  retain  most  pleasing  memories  of  him. 
As  I  knew  him,  he  was  a  man  of  energetic  will,  full  of  faith,  stern  in 
the  accomplishment  of  duty,  even  at  that  time  giving  by  his  con- 
duct evidences  that  one  day  he  would  be  a  saintly  priest,  all-devoted 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  was  serious  of 
manner,  not  much  inclined  to  talk." 

The  Sulpician  rule  authorized  no  distribution  of  premiums,  no 
adscriptions  of  public  honors.  The  thought  was  that  a  student  should 
labor  under  the  eye  of  God,  entirely  through  supernatural  motives, 
heedless  of  the  praises  of  the  world,  heedless  of  human  distinction. 
We  have,  however,  one  sure  indication  of  Joseph's  proficiency  in 
his  studies.  A  praiseworthy  custom  it  was  at  St.  Sulpice  that 
students,  after  listening  to  the  lessons  of  the  professor,  should  write 
into  permanent  form  their  remembrances  of  what  had  been  said, 
together  with  their  own  reflexions  and  conclusions.  In  so  doing  the 
purpose  in  view  was  to  fix  the  more  deeply  into  memory  the  theme 
that  had  been  discussed  in  the  class-room,  and  prove  a  valuable  text 
for  later  reference.  The  compendiums  written  out  by  Joseph  Cretin, 
preserved  through  all  his  wanderings,  were  to  be  seen  in  St.  Paul 
long  after  his  death.  They  were  the  proofs  that,  when  he  was  com- 
posing them,  he  was  the  serious-minded  and  intelligent  student,  put- 
ting to  full  profit  the  advantages  oflfered  to  him  in  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice. 

There   is,   too,   this   other  testimony   of  his   proficiency   in  his 
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Studies.  At  St.  Sulpice  the  more  worthy  students  in  the  last  year 
of  theology  were  chosen  to  serve  as  public  catechists  in  the  adjacent 
parish-church.  Those  who  have  heard  of  the  catechism  classes  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  know  that  to  be  one  of  its  catechists  was  no 
slight  honor.  The  honor  was  given  to  Joseph  Cretin.  He  writes  to 
his  sister: 

"This  year  I  am  engaged  in  teaching  catechism  to  girls  pre- 
paring for  their  first  communion.  There  are  about  six  hundred 
of  them.  We  are  greatly  edified  to  see  the  care  and  attention  they 
display  in  acquiring  knowledge.  Instructions  are  given  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  majority  take  notes  on  the  subject  of  the  instruc- 
tion. The  following  Sunday  they  come  back  with  seven  or  eight 
pages  of  very  carefully  written  matter.  On  the  papers  that  are 
judged  especially  meritorious  we  afiix  a  seal,  varying  in  size  and 
color  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  singing  is  admir- 
able.   I  give  one  instruction  every  Sunday." 

We  allow  ourselves  to  transcribe  extracts  from  other  letters 
written  by  our  seminarian  of  St.  Sulpice.  These  letters  reveal,  as 
nothing  else  could,  his  inner  self,  his  all-pervading  piety  of  thought 
and  affection,  as,  also,  the  general  tenor  of  his  character,  which,  at 
first  that  of  the  seminarian,  was  in  after-years  to  be  that  of  the 
priest  and  the  bishop. 

Shortly  after  his  entrance  into  the  Seminary,  he  writes  that  he 
is  now  garbed  in  the  cassock,  the  outward  token  of  consecration  to 
the  service  of  religion: 

"At  last 'I  have  put  on  the  cassock,  never  again  to  put  it  off. 
To  tell  you  of  my  joy  in  exchanging  the  garb  of  the  world  for  that 
of  renunciation  to  its  aims  and  promises,  is  beyond  my  power. 
Everything  in  the  Seminary  charms  me.  I  am  entirely  at  home.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  I  see,  all  that  I  hear  of  clerical  spirit,  of  ec- 
clesiastical life,  is  of  my  very  nature.  Life  in  the  seminary  is  the 
reflected  image  of  my  soul's  aspirations.  The  silence,  the  peace  of 
surroundings,  the  union  of  hearts,  the  exercises  of  piety,  the  lessons 
of  professors,  read  out  such  wisdom,  in  such  fit  measure,  such  hon- 
esty of  intent!  All  things  here  fill  me  with  delight.  I  am  in  my 
place.  You  may  judge  of  my  happiness,  amid  so  much  wisdom, 
so  much  rectitude  of  soul,  amid  such  good  associations.  Life  in  the 
Seminary  is  simple  and  uniform — the  same  exercises  coming  back 
each  day,  the  subsequent  day  resembling  almost  invariably  the  pre- 
ceding.    The  one  thing  that  changes  is  the  heart  of  the  faithful 
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seminarian,  who  always  goes  forward,  little  by  little,  stripping  him- 
self more  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  investing  himself  more 
and  more  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ." 

At  the  opening  of  a  new  year,  he  writes  to  his  father  and  mother 
a  letter,  bright  with  reverence,  affection  and  gratitude: 

"Even  though  my  well-wishes  and  my  prayers  be  the  last  to 
arrive,  believe  me  that  they  are  the  most  heartfelt  and  sincere  of  all 
that  have  been  extended  to  you.  And  such  they  should  be ;  no  one  else 
is  under  so  many  obligations  to  you  as  I  am.  What  sacrifices  have 
you  not  made  already  in  my  behalf — how  much  are  you  not  doing 
every  day  for  my  education  ?  I  never  think  of  those  things  without 
admiration  of  your  kindness  and  your  love  for  me,  without  being 
filled  with  gratitude,  without  praying  to  the  Saviour  that  he  reward 

you I  have  prayed  for  your  health  and  long  life ;  for 

a  happy  old  age;  for  peace,  joy  and  happiness,  complete  resignation 
to  Divine  Providence,  and,  over  and  above  this,  eternal  felicity.  I  am 
convinced  that  you  have  wished  me  all  blessings.  Paternal  blessings 
possess  a  virtue  of  their  own ;  I  have  the  greatest  desire  for  them. 
Kindly  shower  upon  us  those  blessings,  that  they  may  come  back  to 
you  in  the  happiness  of  seeing  us  always  of  one  heart,  virtuous  and 
contented.  .  .  .  ,  I  am  very  much  displeased  with  myself  that 
in  my  last  letter  I  forgot  to  answer  your  question,  whether  the  money 
that  you  were  sending  to  me  was  sufficient.  It  is  entirely  enough 
for  the  present.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  new  sacrifice  that  you 
are  making  for  me." 

A  letter  to  his  sister  giving  counsel  of  religious  practices  with 
regard  to  herself  and  to  her  parents  brings  to  light  the  deep  faith 
reigning  in  the  parental  home  in  Montluel. 

"On  winter  evenings  try  to  read  something  useful  in  the  presence 
of  our  parents — for  instance,  'The  Guide  of  Sinners',  'The  Catechism 
of  Montpellier' ;  and  then  it  would  be  well,  if,  having  read  for  your- 
self and  thought  over  the  matter  during  the  day,  you  would  explain 
it  in  your  own  words.  You  can  do  this  without  assuming  the  role 
of  teacher,  in  a  kindly  and  simple  manner.  Never  stay  up  after  ten 
o'clock,  so  that  you  can  rise  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning  and  go 
through  your  meditation." 

He  translated  and  wrote  out  at  length  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  the  ceremonies  and  prayers  used  in  the  several 
orders  he  was  receiving  in  the  Seminary.    His  purpose  in  so  doing. 
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he  said,  was  to  show  the  hohness  of  the  state  of  life  to  which  he  was 
preparing  himself. 

Ordained  to  sub-deaconship,  he  writes  to  his  brother  and  his 
sister : 

"At  last  the  complete  oblation  of  myself  is  accomplished.  I  have 
taken  the  irrevocable  step.  I  no  longer  belong  to  myself.  I  have 
given  my  entire  life  to  Jesus ;  I  am  forever  his  slave.  Oh,  how  de- 
lightful is  his  slavery!  I  am  unable  to  give  expression  to  my  hap- 
piness! The  Lord  has  deigned  to  make  me  feel  that  He  has  ac- 
cepted my  oblation  through  the  peace  and  joy  with  which  he  has 
overwhelmed  my  soul.  How  good  is  the  Lord,  and  how  delightful 
is  His  yoke!  Help  me  to  bless  Him  for  his  mercies.  What  great 
things  he  has  done  for  me!  You  understand  me.  What  shall  I 
give  in  return  for  so  many  and  so  great  benefits  ?  I  will  call  upon 
His  name  and  renew  each  day  the  offering  that  I  have  made  to  Him 
the  day  before  yesterday.  Every  day  I  will  offer  myself  entirely  to 
Him.  I  am  ready  to  do  everything  for  the  love  of  Him.  Nothing 
will  separate  me  from  the  love  of  my  God.  A  long  time  did  I  hesitate 
and  tremble  before  taking  upon  myself  this  obligation;  but  at  the 
present  moment  I  would  not  exchange  my  lot  for  all  the  possessions 
and  riches  of  the  world.  I  experience  a  joy,  an  unutterable  happi- 
ness in  the  recitation  of  my  breviary.  How  consoling  it  is  to  be 
able  to  say  at  the  end  of  each  day  with  the  Royal  Prophet:  'Seven 
times  a  day  have  I  given  praise  to  Thee'.  I  pray  no  longer  in  my 
own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church  which  imposes  this 
obligation  upon  me.  If  up  to  the  present  my  prayers  were  of  little 
avail,  those  of  the  Church  put  into  my  mouth  become  more  effi- 
cacious. I  will  often  offer  them  to  God  to  call  down  blessings  upon 
you  and  upon  our  dear  parents." 

In  several  letters  Joseph  is  less  personal  than  in  those  we  have 
been  quoting.  Those,  too,  are  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  we  obtain 
thereby  glimpses  of  the  situations  in  which  he  moved,  and  learn 
what  at  the  time  were  his  judgments  of  such  men  and  things  as  hap- 
pened now  and  then  to  peer  through  the  seclusion  of  his  Seminary 
walls. 

{To  he  continued.) 


The  Catholic  Church  in  Wright  County,  Minn/ 
By  The  Rev.  Mathias  Savs. 

Catholic  monarchs  exercised  at  least  a  nominal  sway  over  Wright 
county  for  centuries.  The  monarchs  of  Spain  claimed  North  America 
by  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  others,  and  this  claim 
was  confirmed  by  the  Papal  grant  of  Alexander  VI,  May  4,  1493. 
Thus  Wright  county  was  once  included  in  the  domains  of  Their 
Catholic  Majesties  (a  title  conferred  on  Spanish  rulers  since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  heathen  Arabs,  1492)  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

With  the  beginning  of  French  explorations  of  the  Northwest, 
however,  Wright  county  was  included  in  the  realms  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  (title  of  French  kings  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  V)  King  Louis  XIII,  who  in  turn  was  followed  as 
monarch  of  France  and  French  possessions  by  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  King  Louis  XIV. 

In  the  meantime  Catholic  influences  were  approaching  Wright 
county.  In  June,  1680,  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  accompanied  by 
two  other  Frenchmen,  Michael  Accault  and  Anthony  Auguelle,  all 
unwilling  prisoners  of  Dakotah  Indians,  camped  with  the  Indians 
on  a  buffalo  hunting  expedition  at  the  present  site  of  Anoka.  No 
doubt  they  all  made  an  excursion  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  county  of  Wright.  Father  Hennepin  was  a  monk  and 
member  of  the  Recollect  Franciscans.  DuLuth,  the  intrepid  coureur 
de  bois,  passed  through  or  near  this  county  on  July  25,  1680,  while 
visiting  Hennepin  and  his  companions.  LeSueur  and  Charleville, 
both  Catholics,  were  the  first  white  men  who  have  left  a  record 
of  having  passed  through  this  county.  Many  other  early  explorers 
were  also  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

From  the  time  of  the  Hennepin  and  Duluth  explorations  to  the  re- 
duction of  Canada  by  the  English  in  1760,  France  claimed  to  rule 
over  the  Upper  Mississippi  territory.  However,  formal  assertion 
of  sovereignty  was  not  made  until  1689. 

February  10,  1763,  under  Louis  XV,  the  French  claims  to  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi  were  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  and  in 
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accordance  with  a  previous  secret  treaty  with  Spain,  France  turned 
over  to  Spain  all  her  remaining  North  American  possessions. 

While  under  the  second  era  of  Spanish  dominion,  Wright  county 
was  ruled  by  their  Catholic  Majesties  Charles  III  and  Charles  IV  of 
Spain. 

March  13,  1801,  Spain  ceded  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  to 
France,  then  governed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  first  consul,  who 
made  no  effort  to  rule  over  his  new  possessions.  March  10,  1804, 
there  was  a  formal  transfer  at  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  from  Spain  to  France 
and  from  France  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Wright  county  in  olden  times  was  known  under  the  telling  name 
of  the  Big  Woods  country.  As  such  it  did  not  look  inviting  to  the 
settlers  before  1850.  It  was  the  undisputed  hunting  ground  of  the 
red  man. 

Edmund  Brissett,  the  first  white  man  to  establish  himself  within 
the  limits  of  Wright  county,  was  a  Catholic,  a  man  of  education  far 
above  that  of  the  other  pioneers.  It  is  said  that  he  had  been  edu- 
cated by  priests  in  Canada,  and  his  services  as  a  scribe  were  often 
employed  by  other  traders.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  present  site  of 
St.  Paul  the  poetic  name  of  Pig's  Eye,  which  it  bore  for  several 
years,  before  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honor  of  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Paul,  which  the  pious  Catholics  had  erected  there.  In  1850 
Brissett  came  to  Wright  county  from  Hennepin  county,  where  he 
was  then  located,  and  established  a  trading  post  at  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Pulaski.  In  1851  he  and  his  associates  cut  a  road,  the  first  in 
Wright  county,  through  the  woods  from  Lake  Harriet  and  Lake 
Calhoun  in  Hennepin  county  to  the  present  site  of  Buffalo,  and 
thence  to  Lake  Pulaski,  where  his  post  was  located. 

The  first  Catholic  settlers  in  Wright  county  began  to  arrive  in 
1855.  They  followed  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Crow.  Most  of 
them  were  of  German  and  French  descent.  Railroads,  as  they  were 
built,  brought  mixed  nationalities  in  their  wake  and  spread  them 
westward. 

The  first  priest  visiting  Catholics  in  this  county  was  Father 
Francis  X.  Pierz  (properly  Pirc),  the  famous  missionary  of  Stearns 
county.  He  traveled  on  the  Mississippi  and  Crow  rivers  to  find 
scattered  bands  of  Indians,  then  living  in  Wright  county.  In  the 
winter  of  1854-55  he  visited  a  band  of  them  camping  on  Indian 
Point  of  Fountain  Lake,  five  miles  west  of  Delano.  It  came  to  his 
knowledge,  that  his  red  children  had  obtained  a  casquet  of  fire  water 
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from  white  traders,  and  he  was  bound  to  get  it  away  from  them. 
Arguing  with  their  chief,  he  insisted,  that  fire  water  was  the  great- 
est enemy  of  the  red  man  and  a  product  of  hell,  and  as  such,  though 
seemingly  water,  would  burn,  like  everything  else  in  hell.  The  In- 
dians allowed  him  to  prove  it  by  an  actual  experiment.  Whereupon 
Father  Pirc  opened  the  bung  and  applied  a  match  and  the  fire 
water  went  up  in  flames.  The  Indians  believed  and  thanked  the 
good  black  robe  for  destroying  their  unknown  but  dangerous  enemy. 

Regular  visits  to  Catholic  settlers  were  made  by  the  Benedictine 
Fathers  from  St.  Paul  and  later  from  St.  Johns,  Collegeville.  They 
also  followed  the  flow  of  the  Crow  river.  Well  known  are  the  names 
of  these  Benedictines :  Demetrius  de  Marogna,  Clemens  Staub, 
Bruno  Riss,  Cornelius  Wittmann,  Ansgar  Frauensdorfer,  Eberhart 
Gahr,  George  Scherer,  Mangus  Maria  Mayer,  The  settlers  remember 
them  just  by  their  first  names,  as  Father  Demetrius,  FatUer  Clem- 
ens, etc. 

The  extent  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers'  work  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  inscription  I  find  in  annotations  of  Rev.  Magnus  Maria 
Mayer,  then  pastor  of  St.  Michael,  Frankfort  township,  near  Crow 
River,  in  1863 : 

"To  this  mission  are  attached  the  following  stations :  St.  Isidor, 
Dayton,  Hennepin  county;  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  Osseo,  Hennepin  county;  St.  Walburga,  Corcoran 
town,  Hennepin  county;  St.  Thomas,  Corcoran  town,  Hennepin 
county ;  Pelican  Lake,  Wright  county ;  Maple  Lake,  Wright  county ; 
French  Lake,  Wright  county;  Greenwood,  Wright  county;  Wav- 
erly,  Marysville,  Wright  county ;  Patnodes  settlement,  Hennepin 
county;  Sieglake,  Beck  settlement,  Hennepin  county;  Forest  City, 
Meeker  county ;  Bear  Island,  Monticello,  Wright  county  and 
Benton  county;  Rockford,  Wright  county" — in  all  fourteen  stations 
to  be  looked  after  from  the  mission  of  St.  Michael. 

With  the  completion  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad  (Great 
Northern)  through  the  southern  townships  of  Wright  county  in 
1868,  and  the  "Soo"  line  running  through  the  middle  townships  of 
the  county  in  1886-87,  Catholics  came  in  in  larger  numbers,  some 
to  see  the  Big  Wood  cotmtry,  others  as  working  men  of  the  two 
roads.  Seeing  the  excellent  soil  they  at  once  decided  to  take  up  land 
and  stay,  cheerfully  expecting  and  hoping  a  bright,  prosperous 
future  for  all  kinds  of  farming  on  such  a  rich,  virginal  soil. 

German  Catholics  settled  mostly  on  and  near  the  Crow  river: 
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St.  Michael,  Pelican  Lake,  Delano.  Somewhat  later  we  find  them 
in  smaller  numbers  interspersed  at  Buflfalo,  Waverly  Mills,  and 
sporadic  families  along  both  railroad  lines. 

French  Catholics  took  up  farming,  especially  in  Marysville  and 
Chatham  townships. 

Polish  Catholics  settled  down  in  a  rather  compact  mass  in  the 
western  part  of  Franklin  township  and  Woodland  township.  The 
Catholic  church  in  Czenstochowa  is  about  in  the  midst  of  the  "Polish 
settlement." 

Bohemian  Catholics  (Czechs)  were  few  and  are  even  now  on 
the  place  of  their  first  choice.  New  Bohemia,  Woodland  township. 

Irish  and  English-speaking  Catholics  had  no  special  choice  of 
townships.  We  find  them  in  predominant  numbers  in  and  near 
Bufifalo,  Waverly,  Maple  Lake  and  Annandale. 

Of  course,  at  present  Catholics  of  all  nationalities  are  much  in- 
termixed both  by  contact  and  intermarriage,  so  that  specific  lines 
between  them  canot  be  traced  any  more.  The  English  language  is 
generally  spoken  by  all. 

The  organization  of  Catholic  newcomers  into  parishes  was  the 
work  of  year  after  1855-  Benedictine  pioneer  father-missionaries 
were  in  time  succeeded  by  secular  pioneer  priests  of  Minnesota, 
who  visited  the  scattered  Catholics  in  Wright  county.  Among  them 
I  name  Revs.  Gregory  Koering,  Joseph  Schaller,  Augustine  Ravoux, 
M.  McDermott,  John  Ireland. 

A  very  interesting  incident  of  early  Catholics  days  is  related  by 
Archbishop  Ireland,  then  the  missionary  Father  Ireland.  He 
happened  to  be  on  the  road  from  Waverly  Mills  to  Watertown 
and  got  lost  on  crosspaths  and  trails  of  the  Big  Wood  country.  Go- 
ing on  and  really  not  knowing  where,  he  began  to  feel  rather  per- 
plexed and  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  a  cool,  shady  wood.  Wiping 
his  brow  and  trying  to  find  his  bearings,  he  thought  he  heard  the 
tune  of  a  church  song.  He  listens  and  listens,  not  daring  to 
breathe,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  strain  of  the  distant  sweet  sounds. 
Why,  are  angels  singing  psalms  and  canticles  of  praise  in  the  deep 
of  Minnesota  forests  ?  It  comes  from  the  air,  through  the  thickets ; 
it  fills  the  woods,  it  is  real  French  church  psalmody,  well  known  to 
him  from  his  years  of  study  in  France.  Music  never  sounded 
sweeter  to  his  ears,  it  never  magnetized  him  more.  Eagerly  he 
steps  through  the  woods,  led  by  the  angelic  sounds,  and  soon  stands 
before  a  newly  erected  church.    Wondering  in  joyful  anticipation  he 
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listens  at  the  church  door.  Yes,  there  was  a  Catholic  congregation 
gathered  together  without  a  priest,  praying  and  singing  psalms.  It 
was  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  in  1866,  and  the  French  Catholics 
near  the  present  Delano  celebrated  it  as  in  the  old  country  in  Elsatia 
and  Bavaria.  The  archbishop  enters,  a  surprise  to  the  congregation, 
stays  with  them  for  awhile,  preaches  to  them  and  conducts  the  ser- 
vices to  the  end. 

Organized  Catholics  parishes  with  resident  priests  are  today  as 
follows :  Albertville,  Otsego  township ;  Annandale,  Corinna  town- 
ship; Buffalo,  Buffalo  township;  Delano,  Franklin  township  (two 
churches  and  two  resident  priests)  ;  Maple  Lake,  Maple  Lake  town- 
ship ;  Monticello,  Monticello  township ;  Waverly,  on  line  of  Wood- 
land and  Marysville  townships.  The  following  stations  are  at- 
tached as  missions  :  Chatham  to  Maple  Lake ;  Clearwater  to  Monti- 
cello; Czenstochowa  to  St.  Joseph's  parish  of  Delano.  Catholic 
parishes  in  Wright  county  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Most  Rev. 
John  Ireland,  archbishop  of  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Education  of  the  youth  always  received  the  most  tender  and 
conscientious  care  of  the  Catholic  church.  To  have  a  well-in- 
structed, educated  membership  in  the  church  was  and  is  the  con- 
stant solicitude  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  ideal,  of  course,  is  to 
impart  to  the  child  in  school  both  the  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion, so  as  to  educate  mind  and  heart,  the  whole  man,  not  only  intel- 
lectually but  also  morally.  Wherever  this  ideal  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  next  best  has  to  be  provided  for  by  private  instruction  and  pri- 
vate schools.  Following  the  later  plan  in  this  country,  the  Catholic 
church  gives  individual  private  instruction  in  religion  and  morals 
in  organized  Sunday  schools,  and  still  more  efficiently  in  parochial 
schools. 

Catholics  in  Wright  county  have  parochial  schools  in  Alberts- 
ville,  St.  Michael,  Delano  and  Waverly. 

St.  Peter's  parochial  school  in  Delano,  besides  being  a  very  ef- 
ficient eight  grade  school,  gives  a  special  opportunity  to  all  pupils 
in  its  newly  added  music  department.  The  eighth  grade  and  high 
school  at  Waverly  is  just  now  the  peerless  leader  of  schools  in 
Wright  county,  having  an  excellent  teaching  staff  headed  by  Father 
Moore,  a  well-known  experienced  man  in  school  matters,  a  former 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  in  St.  Thomas  College.  The  addition 
of  a  commercial  department  to  the  usual  grade  subjects  is  a  further 
credit  to  the  wide-awake  Catholics  of  Waverly. 
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Social  organization  within  the  parish  is  another  efficient  means 
for  mutual  benefit  and  help.  In  every  parish  there  are  some  strictly 
church  societies  organized  for  spiritual  benefits  to  its  members  and 
also  for  promoting  special  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  church. 
Besides  these  there  are  branches  of  Catholic  social  and  mutual  in- 
surance societies,  affilated  to  state  or  national  organizations.  I 
mention  the  council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  (over  two  hundred 
members  strong)  in  Waverly;  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters 
in  Delano,  Waverly,  St.  Michael,  Albertville  and  Maple  Lake.  The 
German  Catholic  Benevolent  Association  of  Minnesota  has  branches 
at  Delano,  St.  Michael,  Albertville  and  Maple  Lake.  The  Polish 
Union  of  America  has  a  branch  at  Delano. 

In  politics  Catholics  as  a  body  do  not  belong  to  any  party;  they 
are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  choose  for  themselves,  according  to  their 
own  conscience  and  liking,  candidates  of  any  political  party. 

Dklano — St.  Pe:ter's  Church.  In  early  fifties  the  site  of 
Delano  and  its  neighborhood  was  but  a  wild,  virginal  forest  per- 
vaded and  inhabited  by  numbers  of  wild  birds  and  animals,  and  en- 
livened by  occasional  traveling  Indian  braves  chasing  the  game. 
White  settlers  were  few  and  scattered  far  apart. 

Near  Fountain  Lake,  among  the  very  first  settlers,  we  find  Joseph 
Leiter  and  his  wife,  Catherine,  with  two  or  three  white  neighbors 
a  few  miles  away.  Mr.  Leiter  could  still  tell  me  personally  how  he 
used  to  admire  the  enduring  energy  of  the  red  aborigine  trailing 
the  deer,  running  after  it,  gliding  like  a  shadow  between  brush 
and  stream,  leaping  over  a  creek  and  rivulet,  ultimately  bringing 
it  down  with  his  never  failing  arrow.  More  exciting  were  the 
stories  of  his  wife,  who  was  every  now  and  then  frightened  by 
the  sight  of  a  red  face  skulking  around  the  log  house,  curiously 
looking  through  the  windows,  if  perchance  there  should  be  some- 
thing desirable  within  easy  reach  to  take.  Once  she  actually  had 
to  pack  her  things  and  run  with  a  child  and  her  husband  to  Shakopee 
to  escape  the  blood-thirsty  red  man,  made  the  wilder  for  tasting 
blood  in  the  massacre  at  Howard  Lake.  Both  Joseph  and  Catherine 
are  now  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  even  their  old  home,  on 
the  southwest  shore  of  Fountain  Lake,  was  removed  a  few  years 
ago. 

In  1856  Joseph  Matter  and  some  of  his  brothers  and  country- 
men arrived  and  settled  on  the  land  between  one  and  three  miles 
west  of  Delano.    He  would  never  tire  telling  how  he  and  his  broth- 
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ers  and  his  old  friend  Mathias  Schaust  used  to  cut  the  stoutest 
oaks,  elms  and  maples,  roll  them  on  a  pile  and  burn  them,  so  that 
for  weeks  and  months  a  smoky,  hazy  atmosphere  enveloped  the 
old  thick  woods,  prophesying  to  them  their  ultimate  destruction. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fire  and  smoke  these  hardy  settlers  felt 
contented  and  happy,  looking  hopefully  into  the  future,  knowing  that 
they  had  selected  a  rich  country  for  their  home. 

In  1864  the  two-year-old  baby,  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  Matter, 
died.  The  father  did  not  like  to  take  him  to  Chaska  or  Minneapolis 
for  burial,  so  he  decided  to  bury  him  on  an  elevated  knoll  in  his 
wheat  field,  and  thus,  not  knowing,  started  the  present  cemetery 
of  this  congregation. 

Joseph  Matter  and  his  neighbors  were  in  the  Civil  War.  Re- 
turning in  1865,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  build  a  church. 
These  pioneers  were  men  of  word  and  acts,  not  losing  much  time 
with  plans  and  style  of  architecture.  Joseph  Matter,  with  his 
brothers,  Louis,  Philipp,  John  and  Anthony,  and  Mathias  Schaust, 
Joseph  Baumann,  Andrew  Oehrlein,  John  Kuchenmeister,  John 
Muckenhirn,  Joseph  Stolz  and  Mike  Brenner,  began  the  work 
and  erected  the  first  Catholic  church  building  on  our  cemetery. 
In  1869  they  bought  a  bell,  paying  $200  for  it. 

I  was  filled  with  sentimental  thoughts  when  in  1901  I  had  to 
tear  down  the  old  venerable  structure  and  so  to  obliterate  a  mon- 
ument of  the  early  religious  zeal  of  our  pioneers.  But  I  could  not 
prevail  upon  myself  to  remove  the  belfry  with  its  sweet-sound- 
ing bell.  So,  let  it  stay  there.  Let  the  old  bell  welcome  with  its 
old  tune  the  few  remaining  pioneers;  let  it  bid  them  to  rest,  the 
weary  wanderers,  its  old  friends,  and  let  it  lull  them  to  sleep,  there 
to  await  in  peace  the  sounding  trumpet  for  resurrection  on  the 
last  judgment  day. 

The  first  Catholics  in  this  district  were  taken  care  of  by  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  Eberhard  Gahr,  Anthony  Casper,  Magnus 
Maria  Mayer  and  others;  then  by  Revs.  Gregory  Koering  and  J. 
Schaller,  of  St.  Michael,  and  Rev.  Father  Steinacker,  of  Water- 
town.  They  held  services  in  the  houses  of  Mathias  Schaust,  Joseph 
Matter  and  in  Val.  Eppel's  (the  old  Bruggeman  corner)  in  Delano, 
and  later  in  the  cemetery  church,  completed  in  1865.  A  frequent 
visitor  to  them  was  also  Rev.  John  Ireland,  now  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Paul. 

In  1868  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  (Great  Northern) 
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began  to  lay  tracks  through  Wright  county  and  had  something  of 
a  headquarter  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Crow  river,  ixaturally, 
general  stores  and  other  business  undertakings  essential  to  early 
settlements  sprang  up,  and  thus  the  present  village  of  Delano  came 
to  stay.  John  Borsch  and  Val.  Eppel  had  general  merchandise 
stores,  John  Haffner  engaged  in  hardware  business. 

In  1874  Catholics  of  Delano  began  to  consider  how  to  build  a 
new  church  in  the  village  and  not  have  to  walk  to  ''the  country"  to 
hear  mass.  On  March  1,  1874,  a  meeting  was  called  in  the  store 
of  Val.  Eppel  in  the  town  of  Delano  to  organize  and  to  build 
a  church.  The  meeting  elected  James  Finegan  as  president, 
Val.  Eppel  as  treasurer,  Fred.  Brandes  as  secretary,  adding 
to  them  Charles  Eppel,  William  Dunn,  Charles  Stein,  John  Borsch, 
Joseph  Craemer  and  John  Kuchenmeister  as  a  building  committee. 
A  committee  of  three  (Joseph  Kuban,  Charles  Eppel,  Fred. 
Brandes)  was  appointed  to  see  and  confer  with  Bishop  Thomas 
L.  Grace,  of  St.  Paul,  and  obtain  from  him  the  permission  to  build 
a  Catholic  church  in  the  town  of  Delano.  They  were  also  to  see 
the  proprietors  of  the  land  selected  and  secure  a  cTeed  to  it.  Of 
course,  the  original  erectors  of  the  church  in  the  cemetery  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  new  church  near  by  and  did  all  they  could  to  pre- 
vent it.  Bishop  Grace  however,  was  in  favor  of  the  town  church 
and  sent  Rev.  Father  Steinacker,  of  Watertown,  to  announce  this 
official  decision  at  a  meeting  held  on  April  6,  1874.  Lots  for 
church  purposes  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Breed ;  he  also  donated 
all  logs  and  stones  necessary  for  the  church.  The  work  was  started 
at  once. 

Among  the  persons  rendering  the  first  help  in  breaking  the 
grounds  I  find  a  generous  willingness  in  persons  of  all  creeds  and 
nationalities  then  existing  in  Delano.  Alive  as  yet  and  able  to  tell 
us  all  about  it  are:  James  Finegan,  Fred.  Brades,  Charles  Stein, 
Mitchael  Brenner,  Joseph  Nitzel,  Charles  Eppel,  John  Marsollek 
and  Val.  Kuchenmeister. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  of  Delano,  Minn., 
was  laid  on  June  15,  1874.  The  ceremonies  were  performed  by  Rev. 
Father  Steinacker,  of  Watertown,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  Schaller,  of 
St.  Michael.  Among  the  first  pew  holders  I  find  the  following,  still 
living  and  belonging  to  this  congregation:  Charles  Eppel,  Fred. 
Brandes,  John  Otto,  George  P.  Schaflfer,  Val.  Kuchenmeister, 
Peter  Theisen,  Alichael  Brenner,  Charles  Stein. 
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Catholics  were  enthusiastic  in  their  success.  Their  congregation 
was  growing  fast.  All  "French"  Catholics  (from  the  old  church 
on  cemetery)  joined  it,  laudably  submitting  to  Bishop  Grace's  de- 
cision. Besides  the  village  all  German  and  Polish  Catholics  re- 
siding in  the  townships  of  Franklin  and  Rockford,  many  from  Wood- 
land and  Hollywood,  and  also  from  Greenwood  and  Independence, 
Hennepin  county,  joined  in.  The  church  had  to  be  enlarged.  It 
was  done  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000  by  the  addition  of  a  gallery  and 
belfry.  The  church  with  all  its  contents  represented  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $7,500. 

In  1884  a  spirit  of  separation  began  to  brew  in  this  congrega- 
tion and  caused  the  Polish  church  of  St.  Mary,  of  Franklin  town- 
ship to  be  built — today,  Czenstochowa.  Some  fifty  Polish  Catholic 
families  joined  the  new-formed  congregation;  they  erected  a 
church  at  the  cost  of  $3,000. 

The  first  parochial  school  of  this  congregation  was  built  by 
Rev.  D.  Socha  in  1876.  It  was  a  one-room,  frame-hall  building. 
The  elementary  branches  and  catechism  were  taught  by  Josephine 
Michaels.  It  soon  became  too  small  and  was  replaced  by  a  real 
school  building  in  1888,  the  present  St.  Peter's  school.  The  school 
sisters  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  from  Rochester,  Minn.,  were 
summoned,  and  a  regular  and  efificient  schooling  began.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  four  teachers  employed,  teaching  the  usual  eight 
grade  subjects.  A  department  of  music  is  added,  with  a  special 
Sister  teacher  in  charge  of  it  to  give  specific  training  both  in  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music.  The  school  building  and  contents 
called  for  an  expenditure  of  over  $7,000.  The  present  parochial 
residence  was  built  in  1891  at  an  expense  of  $2,500.  In  1896  two 
lots  south  of  the  church  on  River  street  were  bought  for  $130  and 
added  to  the  church  property. 

On  June  25,  1902,  Archbishop  Ireland  confirmed  at  Delano  244 
persons.  For  some  years  it  was  an  acknowledged  need  that  a  new 
church  must  be  built,  because  there  was  no  possible  accommoda- 
tion for  1,181  members  belonging  to  the  congregation  in  a 
church  having  a  seating  capacity  of  but  225.  The  archbishop, 
after  a  thorough  deliberation,  decided  that  a  new  church  for  Polish 
Catholics  should  be  erected  in  Delano.  He  charged  the  pastor. 
Rev.  M.  Savs,  to  begin  the  work  at  once.  It  was  so  done.  On 
July  5,  1903,  Rev.  M.  Savs  blessed  and  laid  the  cornerstone  for  the 
new  Catholic  church  of  St.  Joseph  for  Catholic  Poles  of  Delano  and 
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vicinity.  He  addressed  a  vast  multitude  of  people  in  English  and 
Polish,  setting  forth  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  new  church. 
January  1,  1904,  Polish  Catholics  were  formally  and  practically 
separated  from  the  old  mother  parish  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  May  1, 
1904,  the  church  being  completed  at  a  cost  of  $14,000  and  ready  for 
services,  Rev.  Joseph  Smiech  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  Polish 
parish,  while  the  writer  of  these  lines  remained  at  his  old  post  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter.  Some  sixty  families  and  twenty-seven 
bachelors,  old  maids,  widows  and  widowers — in  all  376  members — 
joined  the  new  Polish  parish,  leaving  in  the  old  St.  Peter's  parish 
102  German  and  English  families  and  17  single  men  and  ladies  of 
age  and  self-support;  in  all  805  members. 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  new  St.  Joseph's  parish  in  De- 
lano the  question  of  a  representative  Catholic  church  for  St.  Peter's 
parish  was  much  discussed.  Finally  on  February  25,  1906,  at  an 
open  meeting  in  the  church  the  congregation  unanimously  de- 
cided that  "it  is  the  will  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  of  Delano,  Minn., 
to  build  a  new  church  within  ten  years  from  date."  A  committee 
of  fourteen  members  was  elected,  who  with  the  pastor  in  charge 
presiding,  should  organize  and  start  business  towards  erection  of 
the  desired  church.  Articles  of  incorporation  of  *'The  Building 
Association  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  of  Delano,  Minn.,"  were 
drawn  up  and  recorded  in  the  county  seat  on  June  4,  1906.  The 
incorporators  are:  Rev.  M.  Savs,  president;  John  E.  Borsch, 
vice  president;  Simon  Weldele,  treasurer;  Ernest  Otto,  secretary; 
L.  P.  Probst  and  George  P.  Schaffer. 

Generosity  and  good  will  of  the  congregation  made  it  possible 
that  the  cornerstone  for  the  new  church  was  blessed  and  laid  on 
Aug.  18,  1912,  by  Rev.  John  Seliskar,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  biology  in  St.  Paul's  Seminary.  The  church  was 
dedicated  for  divine  services  on  November  9,  1913,  by  Bishop  J.  J. 
Lawler,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Peter's  congregation  is  a  brick  and 
stone  building  with  a  full  concrete  basement,  twelve  feet  high. 
The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  158  by  71  feet  in  transept,  eight 
feet  less  for  main  longitudinal  wall,  and  inside  36  feet  high.  Six 
hundred  seating  capacity.  Style  of  architecture,  new  classic; 
severe  but  proportionate  on  outside,  strictly  Roman  classic  on  in- 
side above  pillars,  below  pillars  all  ornamentation  is  in  Renaissance. 
An   artistic   gem    in   the    church   are   the   altars  and  the  windows. 
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On  the  day  of  dedicatipn  the  church  was  pronounced  by  the  Bishop 
and  visiting  clergy  as  "the  nicest  and  most  artistic  they  have 
ever  seen."    Since  then  many  finishing  touches  have  been  added. 

The  new  church  as  it  stands  today  costs  in  cash  $45,800,  not 
inchiding  a  great  deal  of  labor  performed  and  donated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation. 

On  April  7,  1915,  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  of  Delano,  was 
damaged  by  fire.  It  was  at  once  remodeled  into  "Columbus 
Hall,"  and  as  such  it  is  now  used  for  meetings  of  church  societies 
and  school  entertainments. 

The  first  priest  attending  the  spiritual  needs  of  St.  Peter's 
congregation  was  Father  Steinacker,  of  Watertown,  and  a  few 
times  Rev.  A.  Capser,  of  St.  Paul.  In  August,  1875,  Rev.  Damasus 
Socha  arrived  and  remained  here  until  1884.  He  was  the  last  one 
to  say  Mass  in  the  old  cemetery  church.  Rev.  John  Rynda  was  his 
successor  for  eighteen  months  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
Wenning  who  was  somewhat  sickly,  retired  soon,  and  gave  place 
to  Rev.  Lawrence  Zawadzka.  He  took  charge  of  the  parish  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  called  away  by  his  long  and 
troublesome  sickness,  from  the  efifects  of  which  he  died  November  7, 
1896,  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Minneapolis.  His  resting  place  is  in 
our  cemetery  in  the  midst  of  his  spiritual  children.  His  successor 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  was  sent  straight  from  the  school  bench  of 
the  seminary  to  attend  the  needs  of  this  parish.  Having  arrived  at 
the  place  of  my  duty  on  April  16,  1906,  I  fell  so  much  in  love  with 
it  and  the  people  that  I  am  still  acting  in  this  my  first  and  only 
charge. 

The  first  trustees  of  this  congregation  were  Fred.  Brandes  and 
Val.  Eppel.  Mr.  Eppel  soon  resigned  and  John  Haffner  took  his 
place.  On  Father  Damasus'  suggestion  three  new  ones  were 
chosen,  one  from  each  nationality:  William  Dunn,  Barth.  Fautz, 
George  P.  Schaffer.  Changes  were  in  quick  succession;  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  at  times  there  were  no  trustees  at  all.  I  find  names 
of  trustees:  Mat  Schaust  and  B.  Fautz,  after  them  agam  George 
P.  Schaflfer  and  Ign.  Gutzwiller,  then  Hermann  Otto  and  Mat. 
Schaust.  During  Father  Lawrence's  administration  George  P. 
Schaffer,  treasurer,  and  Louis  P.  Probst,  secretary,  were  elected 
trustees,  and  have  been  regularly  re-elected  up  to  the  present 
time. 
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St.  Peter's  congregation  is  at  present  127  families  strong,  not 
counting  single  old  gentlemen  and  ladies  also  with  us.  Strictly 
church  societies  are:  Holy  Rosary  Society,  102  members;  Young 
Ladies'  Sodality,  62  members;  Sacred  Heart  League,  82  members; 
HI  Order  of  St.  Francis,  12  members.  Catholic  Benevolent  and  in- 
snrance  Societies:  St.  Anthonius  Verein,  96  members;  St.  Anna's 
Verein,  39  members;  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  124  members; 
Knights  of  Columbus,  18  members.  In  the  parochial  school  we 
have  an  enrollment  of  182  pupils  in  the  eight  grades  and  38  in 
the  department  of  music. 

St.  Peter's  congregation  owns  church  property  in  a  well 
rounded  up  quadrangular  piece  of  land,  consisting  of  lots  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10 — all  in  block  3,  Riverside  addition  No.  2,  having  a  front- 
age of  275  feet  on  River  street,  320  feet  on  Rockford  street,  255 
feet  on  Second  street.  20  feet  south  of  lot  10  were  deeded  to  the 
village  of  Delano  for  road  purposes  in  lieu  of  the  alley  closed. 
The  church  also  owns  south  8  feet  of  lot  10,  block  2,  Riverside 
addition  No.  2,  and  school  lots  1,  2,  block  1,  and  lot  1,  4,  block  2, 
Lyles'  addition. 

Thk  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  the  second  Catholic  church  of 
Delano,  historically  branched  off  St.  Peter's  congregation  on  June 
25,  1902,  when  the  Rev.  M.  Savs,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
was  charged  by  Archbishop  Ireland  to  build  a  separate  church 
for  Polish  Catholics  of  Delano  and  vicinity.  The  cornerstone  for 
the  new  church  was  blessed  and  laid  by  Rev.  M.  Savs  on  July  5, 
1903.  As  a  separate  parish  they  began  practically  when,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  church  on  May  1,  1904,  they  obtained  a  resident  pastor 
in  the  person  of  Rev.  Joseph  Smiech.  He  built  the  pastoral  resi- 
dence at  an  expense  of  $3,200,  and  in  1906  started  the  parochial 
school  with  one  teacher.  Father  Smiech  was  succeeded  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1907,  by  Rev.  A.  Szczukowski,  and  he  in  turn  by  the  present 
pastor.  Rev.  Stephen  Zdechlik.  The  church  building  is  a  brick  edifice 
trimmed  with  Bedford  stone,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  450. 
The  main  altar  is  a  beautiful  Renaissance  carving  in  hard  quarter 
oak.  All  windows  are  in  stained  glass  with  pictures  and  emblems. 
The  value  of  all  church  property,  lots,  buildings  and  contents  is 
not  below  $25,000.  At  present  480  members  of  Polish  nationality 
belong  to  St.  Joseph's  parish,  or  in  all  76  families.  Ihe  parochial 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  65  pupils.  Strictly  church  societies  are : 
Rosary  Society,   140  members;  Young  Ladies'  Sodality,  31  mem- 
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bers ;  III  Order  of  St.  Francis,  30  members ;  Sacred  Heart  League, 
42  members.  Catholic  Benevolent  and  Insurance  societies:  Cath- 
olic Order  of  Foresters,  45  members;  St.  Michael's  Society,  62 
members;  St.  Hedwig's  Society,  29  members.  Present  trustees: 
Frank  Kittock  and  James  Gabriel. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Franklin,  a  mission,  is  attached 
to  St.  Joseph's  Church  of  Delano.  This  mission  church  is  known 
under  the  name  CzEnstochowa.  It  started  a  separate  organiza- 
tion in  1884,  branching  off  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  of  Delano. 
Polish  Catholics  of  the  western  part  of  Franklin  township  and 
eastern  Woodland  belong  to  it.  It  cannot  maintain  a  resident 
pastor,  therefore  it  is  intimately  connected  at  present  with  St. 
Joseph's  parish,  of  Delano,  whose  pastor  is  also  the  administrator 
of  Czenstochowa. 

In  1913,  on  June  19,  the  first  frame  church  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Rev.  S.  Zdechlik  at  once 
took  steps  to  rebuild  it.  He  succeeded  admirably,  considering  the 
few  families  contributing  towards  the  support  of  Czenstochowa. 
He  built  for  them  a  brick  church  trimmed  with  Bedford  stone 
and  having  a  full  concrete  basement.  As  it  stands  it  costs  over 
$18,000  and  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  pastor's  zeal  and  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  of  the  living  faith  of  the  45  families  belonging  to 
the  congregation.  The  cornerstone  for  this  church  was  blessed 
and  laid  on  June  21,  1914;  church  ready  for  services  and  first 
mass  said  in  it  on  January  17,  1915.  Seating  capacity,  300.  Present 
trustees:    Frank  Callus,  John  Nalewaja. 

St  Michael's  Church  is  really  the  mother  church  of  all  Catholic 
parishes  in  Wright  county.  Its  missionaries  and  pastors  extended 
their  fatherly  care  to  the  Catholics  of  the  whole  county  and  even 
beyond  its  limits. 

The  Catholics  settlers  at  and  near  the  present  St.  Michael  came 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  McHenry,  III,  and  from  points  of 
Wisconsin.  They  were  all  of  the  German  nationality.  At  once 
steps  were  taken  towards  organization  and  building  a  church. 
Active  in  the  project  were  especially  Peter  Scheyrich,  John  Zach- 
mann,  Edward  Aydt,  John  Dehmer,  Felix  and  Xavier  Reyling. 
In  1856  a  log  edifice,  18  by  32  feet,  was  erected  on  twenty  acres 
at  Berning's  mill,  near  the  bank  of  the  Crow  river,  in  the  N.  E. 
J4  of  section  18,  township  120,  range  23.  It  soon  proved  to  be 
too  small  and  was  replaced  by  a  frame  church,  which,  in  the  fall 
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of  1866,  was  moved  two  miles  west,  near  the  location  of  the  pres- 
ent church.  From  this  church  the  community,  the  postoffice  and 
later  the  village  took  their  name  of  St.  Michael. 

The  first  priests  attending  the  spiritual  needs  of  this  settle- 
ment were  Benedictine  Fathers  from  St.  John's  Abbey.  Travel- 
ing through  here  to  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul  they  stopped,  as 
needed,  and  held  services  more  or  less  regularly.  They  were  as 
follows:  Rev.  Fathers  Demetrius  de  Marogna  in  1856-57-58-59; 
Clemens  Staub,  in  1857  and  1862;  Bruno  Reiss  and  Cornelius 
Wittmann,  in  1858;  Ansgar  Frauensdorfer,  in  1859,  1861-62; 
Eberhard  Gahr,  in  1859-60;  George  Scherer,  in  1860-61;  Bene- 
dict Mainal,  in  1861-62. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1862  Rev.  Magnus  Maria  Mayer  arrived 
as  the  first  resident  pastor  and  remained  until  1865.  On  Novem- 
ber 6,  1865,  Rev.  Gregory  Koering  became  the  resident  pastor. 
It  was  in  his  time  that  the  southwest  corner  of  section  12,  town- 
ship 120,  range  24,  was  selected  for  a  permanent  location  of  the 
church.  Father  Koering  remained  until  November  9,  1869,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  P.  Maurer  (then  pastor  at  Dayton)  until 
July,  1871.  From  July,  1871  to  October,  1877,  Rev.  J.  Schaller  ad- 
ministered St.  Michael  very  successfully. 

Under  him  the  parochial  school  had  its  beginning.  Father 
Schaller  headed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Anthony  Berning,  F. 
T.  Aydt,  John  Zachmann  and  Ign.  Gutzwiller,  Jr.,  which  was  to 
solicit  funds.  Not  much  encouragement  was  met  with,  and  most 
of  the  money  was  furnished  by  the  members  of  the  committee. 
A  brick-veneered  building,  34  by  48  feet,  and  two  ana  a  half 
stories  high,  was  erected  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1876. 
On  September  12,  1876,  three  sisters  of  Notre  Dame  arrived  from 
the  mother-house  at  Milwaukee.  School  was  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 29,1876,  with  an  attendance  of  fifteen  pupils,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  158  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  first  parochial  school 
building  was  also  used  for  Sisters'  residence  until  1897,  when  the 
present  new  brick  and  stone  school  was  built,  and  the  old  school 
entirely  turned  over  to  the  Sisters  for  a  residence.  In  1904  a  sep- 
arate new  Sisters'  residence  of  solid  brick  was  erected,  and  the  old 
first  school  building  removed  from  the  grounds.  There  are  at  this 
time  seven  Sisters  on  the  teaching  staff,  teaching  in  eight  grades 
the   usual   grade   subjects,   and    besides     German    and    catechism. 
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Two  hundred  and  ten  pupils  are  under  their  immediate  care  and 
instruction. 

Father  Schaler  was  succeeded  in  October,  1877,  by  Rev.  T.  A. 
Sshroeder,  who  remained  in  this  place  until  November,  1889.  He 
erected  a  new  frame  parsonage,  the  first  one  having  been  sold  to 
Z.  Barbeln,  who  still  uses  it  on  his  property.  Rev.  Rud.  Deuster- 
mann  became  pastor  of  St.  Michael  in  November,  1889,  and  stayed 
until  March,  1904.  Two  magnificent  monuments  of  his  zeal  and 
energy  are  the  result  of  his  exceedingly  successful  pastorate:  the 
grand  new  parochial  school  and  the  majestic  gothic  church.  He 
completed  the  new  church  in  1890;  it  was  dedicated  to  divine 
service  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  James  McGolrick  on  St.  Michael's 
day,  1890.  The  imposing,  well-proportioned  and  balanced  front 
of  this  structure  is  a  very  pleasing  feature,  while  the  purity  of 
style  in  the  interior  practically  forces  you  to  kneel  down  and 
pray  in  this  house  of  God.    The  seating  capacity  is  600. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1904,  Rev.  William  H.  Blum  was  a  tem- 
porary pastor,  succeeded  in  May,  1904,  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev. 
Anthony  Miks.  The  mutual  confidence  and  afifection  between 
Father  Miks  and  the  people  of  his  parish  soon  bore  its  sweet 
fruits  in  an  entire  renovating  of  the  interior  of  the  church  in  1906 
for  the  occasion  of  the  golden  jubilee  of  St.  Michael's  parish.  He 
also  built  the  new  Sisters'  residence  and  chapel  in  1904,  and  a 
new  pastor's  residence  in  1913,  each  a  solid  brick  structure  trim- 
med with  stone.  The  parsonage  is  undoubtedly  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  building  of  its  kind  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  and 
a  great  credit  to  the  co-operative  spirit  of  the  generous  parishion- 
ers of  St.  Michael.  Father  Miks  is  also  the  dean  of  St.  Michael's 
deanery. 

The  cemetery  of  the  parish  is  right  at  the  church  on  the  north 
side.  It  was  started  here  in  1867  with  the  church.  Some  are  still 
buried  at  Crow  River  on  the  site  of  the  first  church. 

St.  Michael's  parish  is  famous  for  vocations  to  religious  life : 
eleven  priests  and  nearly  60  sisters  call  St.  Michael  their  home. 

The  first  baptism  record  is  Theresia  Ackermann,  born 
February  27,  1857,  of  Charles  Ackermann  and  his  wite,  Julia 
(Aydt)  ;  baptized  on  May  17,  1857,  by  Father  Demetrius.  First 
marriage:  1857,  August  24,  Henry  Aydt  married  to  Anna  Maria 
Marx.  Witnesses:  Felix  Reyling,  George  Hackenmuller.  Mar- 
riage solomnized  by  Father  Demetrius.     First  funeral:     Andreas 
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Marx,  22  years  old,  killed  by  his  enemy,  John  Brenner;  buried 
May  2,  1857.  First  confirmation:  1864,  June  26,  on  the  sixth 
Sunday  after  Pentecost,  5  p.  m..  Bishop  Thomas  L.  Grace  con- 
firmed 24  males  and  23  females. 

Still  alive  and  present  at  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  parish  in 
1906,  were  the  following  pioneers:  John  B.  Marx,  Simon  Kasper, 
Henry  Aydt,  John  Igel,  Thomas  Zachmann,  Anthony  Durr. 

Church  Societies.  Christian  mothers  —  for  married  ladies ; 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  for  men  and  women;  Young  Ladies' 
Sodality  for  girls.  Catholic  Benevolent  societies:  St.  Joseph's, 
for  men;  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  St.  Michael's  court  for 
men ;  St.  Mary's  for  ladies ;  St.  Joseph's  for  boys. 

ThK  Church  of  St.  Albert,  had  its  beginning  early  in  the  year 
1902.  The  location  for  the  church  was  pointed  out  to  the  assembled 
Catholics  by  the  Very  Rev.  John  N.  Stariha,  vicar  general  of  the 
archdiocese  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  preparatory  work  began  at  once. 
The  tract  of  land  for  the  new  church  was  donated  by  John  Zach- 
mann, of  St.  Michael.  On  April  15,  1903,  Rev.  William  H,  Blum 
was  appointed  pastor  of  Fletcher  and  also  put  in  charge  of  the 
Catholics  of  St.  Michael's  station,  now  called  Albertville.  He 
finished  the  foundation  and  basement  for  the  church  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1,100.  In  September,  1903,  the  church  of  St.  Albert 
was  legally  incorporated. 

Some  of  the  first,  more  active  members  are:  J.  P.  Eull,  John 
Roden,  Adam  Roden,  Peter  Jaeb,  Theo.  Aydt,  P.  F.  Heckel- 
mann,  Peter  Zimmer,  Thad.  Martin,  Fr.  Marx,  Theo.  Schirmers, 
Joseph  Dulac,  Steve  Roden,  James  Tiernan,  Ign.  Vetsch,  Ign. 
Thelen,  Nic.  Mayer,  Joseph  Jacob,  Andr.  Milan,  M.  J.  Schiertz, 
Mike  Niesen,  L.  Vetsch,  Mike  Bloberger,  F.  H.  Herman,  L.  E. 
DeMars,  Severe  Deshaul,  Nic.  Valerius,  George  DeMars,  N.  H. 
Tylen,  Math.  Psyck,  Tom.  Trunt,  S.  File,  Jac.  Redmann,  John 
Servaty,  Bernard  Duflfy,  Ed.  Bukowski,  Mike  Jaeb,  H.  Dick,  Mike 
Spielmann,  A.  W.  Praught.  Before  the  church  was  completed 
mass  was  celebrated  in  the  store  of  J.  P.  Eull — the  first  time  on 
November  1,  1903.    On  same  day  Mary  Bloberger  was  baptized. 

Father  Blum  was  pastor  for  two  years.  After  him  Rev.  A. 
Miks  took  care  of  Albertville  up  to  July  12,  1906,  when  Rev. 
Joseph  Jagermann  was  appointed  pastor.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
a  house,  owned  by  the  Farmers'  Lumber  Co.,  rented  by  the  parish. 
In  1908  a  new  suitable  parsonage  was  built,  on  which  over  $3,000 
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was  spent.  On  October  20,  1908,  Rev.  M.  J.  Duhr,  the  present 
pastor,  arrived  to  continue  the  spiritual  work  in  the  parish.  He 
was  quite  active  from  the  start  in  encouraging  the  parishioners  to 
build  a  parochial  school,  the  real  foundation  and  hope  for  a  healthy 
development  and  increase  in  the  parish.  His  effort  was  crowned 
with  success,  when  in  1912  a  beautiful  structure,  costing  $15,000, 
was  dedicated  for  parochial  school  purposes  of  the  parish  of 
Albertville.  Up  to  now  lay  teachers  were  in  charge  of  the  ten 
grades.  Beginning  the  next  school  year,  in  fall  of  1915,  the  school 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  school  sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  of  Mankato, 
Minn.  Enrollment,  105  pupils.  There  are  at  present  110  families 
in  the  parish.  One-half  mile  east  of  the  church  the  parish  owns 
a  cemetery  of  three  acres. 

Besides  the  usual  church  societies,  there  are  also  two  Catholic 
benevolent  insurance  societies :  a  branch  of  the  German  Catholic 
Association  of  Minnesota  and  a  court  of  the  Catholic  Order  of 
Foresters. 

MoNTicEivLO — The:  Church  o^  St.  Hknry.  In  records  of  Rev. 
Magnus  Maria  Mayer,  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  church,  near  Crow 
river,  in  1863,  I  find  that  he  also  attended  Bear  Island,  Monticello, 
Wright  county.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  on  site  of  the  present 
village  of  Monticello. 

We  are  on  sure  grounds  from  spring  1903,  when  Rev.  William 
H.  Blum,  pastor  of  Fletcher,  was  also  looking  after  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  few  Catholic  families  in  and  near  Monticello.  The 
first  Mass  was  said  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Busch  (at  the  present  time 
bishop  of  St.  Cloud)  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Cook.  There 
were  twelve  Catholic  families  at  Monticello  in  1903.  Father 
Blum  was  appointed  pastor  to  Buffalo  in  April,  1904,  and  had 
Monticello  attached  to  his  new  place  as  a  mission,  driving  over 
once  a  month  on  a  week  day,  and  holding  services  at  the  residence 
of  John  McEachern.  On  one  of  these  visits  Mr.  McEachern  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  bell.  He  quickly  solved  the  difficulty  by 
going  to  his  stable  and  cutting  one  of  the  bells  from  the  harness 
used  in  sleigh  riding.  It  did  serve  the  purpose,  and  was  used  by 
the  altar  boy  during  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  This  bell  is 
treasured  by  Mr.  McEachern  as  a  relic  of  the  pioneer  days  of 
Catholicism  in  Monticello. 

Father  Blum  had  charge  of  Monticello  until  July  12,  1906,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Jagermann,  pastor  of  Albertville. 
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Father  Jagermann  attended  this  mission  once  a  month  on  Sunday 
and  used  also  to  come  and  say  Mass  on  some  week  days.  For  the 
first  three  Sundays  he  celebrated  Mass  in  the  opera  house,  later 
again  in  John  McEachern's  house.  It  was  Father  Jagermann  who 
bought  an  old  school  building  for  $300,  remodeled  it  for  services 
and  moved  it  on  a  property  of  three  lots,  bought  for  $700.  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  donated  $200  towards  the  first  church.  Rev.  M.  J. 
Duhr,  who  succeeded  Father  Jagermann  at  Albertville,  attended 
Monticello  as  his  mission  until  June  16,  1909,  when  Rev.  Stephen 
P.  Kinkead  was  appointed  first  resident  pastor  at  Monticello.  To 
this  place  from  now  on  Clearwater  was  attached  as  a  mission, 
which  hitherto  was  a  mission  to  Annandale.  For  a  while  the  pas- 
tor stayed  at  the  hotel ;  later  a  house  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  was 
rented  for  him.  Mass  was  celebrated  every  Sunday  both  at  JNIon- 
ticello  and  Clearwater. 

On  the  second  Sunday  of  July,  1909,  the  parishioners  decided 
to  name  their  congregation  and  church  "St.  Henry,"  as  a  sign  of 
special  esteem  for  their  former  spiritual  guide,  Rev.  William 
Henry  Blum.  The  parish  was  then  incorporated  under  this  name. 
The    treasurer    was    John     McEachern ;    secretjary,    John    Roche. 

Father  Kinkead  stayed  in  Monticello  for  two  years,  and  in  the 
meantime  bought  a  parsonage.  On  June  21,  1912,  Rev.  Thomas 
IMinogue  was  appointed  pastor  of  this  place  and  Clearwater  mis- 
sion. He  in  turn  was  succeeded  on  July  12,  1914,  by  the  present 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  P.  Holland. 

The  tasty  structure  of  the  present  St.  Henry's  church  is  the 
result  of  the  successful  pastorate  of  Father  Minogue.  St. 
Henry's  parish  at  this  date  numbers  upwards  of  forty  Catholic 
families. 

Clearwater — The  Church  oe  St.  LukE.  This  place  was  first 
attended  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Blum  from  Fletcher.  On  account  of  the 
distance  it  was  detached  from  Fletcher  and  added  to  Annandale 
as  a  mission.  From  there  Rev.  Chas.  Cavanaugh  paid  regular 
pastoral  visits  to  Clearwater,  organized  the  Catholics  in  a  regu- 
lar congregation  and  succeeded  in  building  a  nice  brick  church 
for  them.  This  was  in  the  years  1905  and  1906.  In  1909  Clear- 
w^ater  was  attached  as  a  mission  to  Monticello,  from  which  place 
it  is  administered  to  this  date.  Clearwater  parish  gives  every 
hope  for  a  prosperous  future.  About  forty  families  belong  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Luke  of  Clearwater. 
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AnnandalE:  The  Church  of  St.  Ignatius. — Benedictine 
Fathers  from  St.  John's  Abbey  held  services  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  O'Langhhn  in  the  days  of  the  early  settlement.  In  1863 
Rev.  Magnus  Maria  Mayer,  stationed  at  St.  Michael,  had  French 
Lake  as  a  mission  attached  to  his  place.  In  1873,  the  Church  of 
St.  Ignatius  was  organized,  and  Rev.  I.  Schaller  of  St.  Michael 
held  services  at  stated  times.  Land  was  purchased  from  Charles 
Chevalier  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  13,  French  Lake, 
and  a  building  was  commenced  in  1874  and  completed  in  1875. 
Father  Schaller  remained  in  charge  of  the  parish  until  1881  and 
was  followed  by  Father  C.  Robert. 

The  parish  was  incorporated  in  October,  1898,  Rev.  Joseph 
Darche  being  the  first  resident  pastor.  Under  his  administration 
the  parsonage  was  erected  in  the  village  of  Annandale.  On  Octo- 
ber 11,  1899,  Rev.  T.  G.  Plante  succeeded  Father  Darche,  and  a 
chapel  was  erected  at  Annandale,  which  is  now  the  vestry  and 
sanctuary  of  the  present  church.  The  corner  stone  of  the  church 
was  laid  on  July  12,  1901,  and  on  Sunday,  December  1,  1901,  the 
first  Mass  was  offered,  in  the  new  church,  which  was  completed 
in  May,  1902.  In  October,  1903,  Rev.  Charles  Cavanaugh  suc- 
ceeded Father  Plante  and  his  pastorate  lasted  till  July,  1906.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  Rev.  Wm.  Rhatigan  succeeded  Father 
Cavanaugh.  Following  him  were  Fathers  John  Byrne,  Denis  Sul- 
livan and  John  C.  Laventure.  Rev.  John  C.  Laventure  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  November  11,  1908,  and  came  to  Annandale  the 
twentieth  of  the  same  month.  Under  his  administration  the 
church  was  decorated  and  the  house  remodled.  He  left  in  1915 
and  was  succeeded  for  a  short  time  by  Rev.  D.  Domestici  and 
then  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  F.  J.  T.  McEwan.  The  parish  of 
St.  Ignatius  has  about  sixty  families. 

Buffalo:  The  Church  of  St.  Francis. — Edmund  Brissett, 
the  first  v/hite  settler  in  Wright  county,  was  a  Catholic.  He  set- 
tled on  the  west  end  of  Lake  Pulaski  as  early  as  1850.  Not  many 
Catholics  followed  him  thither.  It  is  only  after  1861  that  we  find 
records  of  visits  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers.  The  center  of  Cath- 
olicity within  the  present  limits  of  St.  Francis  parish  was  rather 
Pelican  Lake,  where  even  today  a  neat  brick  church  with  its 
small  congregation  unwillingly  bows  to  its  happier  successor  at 
Buffalo. 

Catholics  in  Buffalo  in  early  days  attended  Mass  at  surround- 
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ing  missions.  Buffalo  was  attached  to  East  Maple  Lake.  In  1888 
there  were  not  more  than  eight  Catholic  families.  Mass  was 
said  by  Father  Welch  in  Dudley's  Hall.  Among  the  early 
Catholics  were  J.  C.  Fogarty,  John  C.  Nugent,  Wm.  Gorman, 
Len  Dedrick,  John  Elsenpeter  and  a  few  others.  Rev.  F.  J.  Swift 
of  East  Maple  Lake,  and  Rev.  T.  Savey  of  Chatham,  looked  after 
them  in  1887,  1888,  and  early  in  1889.  Both  held  services  on  week 
days  only  in  the  O'Connor's  Building.  A  small  church  about  40 
by  40  feet  was  built  in  1890.  Father  Raquin,  the  jfirst  resident 
pastor  of  Buffalo,  came  in  September,  1892,  and  as  there  was  no 
special  residence  for  him,  lived  for  one  year  with  J.  C.  Fogarty. 
In  May,  1893,  through  efforts  of  J.  C.  Forgarty  and  James  Desmond, 
the  Brewster  house,  right  behind  the  church,  was  bought  and  fur- 
nished for  a  priest's  residence.  In  November,  1893,  Rev.  T.  G. 
Plante  was  appointed  pastor.  Under  his  administration  the 
church  was  enlarged  to  twice  its  size  in  1894.  Father  Plante  left 
in  February,  1896,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  G.  Andre  to  August, 
1897,  Father  Plante  returning  again  in  October,  1899,  followed 
by  Rev.  J.  Gmeiner  in  1901  and  Rev.  A.  Vanden  Heuvel  in  1903 
to  April,  1904.  These  quick  changes  did  not  work  for  the  benefit 
of  St.  Francis  Parish.  A  turn  for  the  better  is  noticeable,  when 
in  April,  1904,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Blum  arrived  and  stayed  to  July, 
1912.  He  succeeded  in  paying  off  all  indebtedness  on  the  church 
property  and  then  planned  to  build  a  new  church,  which  was 
indeed  badly  needed.  To  that  purpose  he  bought  a  very  de- 
sirable property  (Junken  property)  on  Court  House  Avenue  for 
$1,000.  Again,  to  insure  a  steady  development  to  Catholics  at 
Buffalo,  he  persuaded  the  Catholic  settlers  at  Pelican  Lake  to  join 
with  Buffalo,  and  with  them  to  build  up  a  self-supporting  parish, 
then  numbering  about  100  families.  His  foresight  is  appreciated 
by  his  successor,  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Jos.  A.  Heinz,  who  is 
at  this  very  moment  busy  building  the  new  church,  which  is  to 
cost  $30,000. 

The  parish  at  present  numbers  about  150  families  and  has 
every  reason  to  expect  a  prosperous  future. 

The  Catholic  settlement  and  Church  at  Pelican  Lake  dates 
back  to  1862.  The  church  was  built  in  1869,  the  place  regularly 
attended  by  missionaries  and  pastors  from  St.  Michael's.  But, 
because  Pelican  Lake  did  not  favor  being  incorporated  into  St. 
Michael's   Parish   at  the   time,   when   the   grand   new   church   was 
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finished,  Rev.  Rud.  Deustermann,  the  pastor,  stopped  going  to 
hold  services  in  the  little  church  at  Pelican  Lake.  Ultimately  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  Rev.  T.  G.  Plante  of  Buffalo  to  have 
Pelican  Lake  attached  as  a  mission  to  St.  Francis  of  Buffalo.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  nice  church  they  have,  the  congregation  of 
Pelican  Lake  would  even  now  be  absorbed  in  its  entirety  by  a 
neighboring  parish.  As  it  is  though,  this  unavoidable  ultimate 
fate  cannot  be  postponed  very  long. 

The  Catholic  settlement  at  Pelican  Lake  numbers  about  twelve 
families.  They  are  given  services  once  a  week,  on  a  week  day,  by 
the  pastor  of  St.  Francis  Parish  of  Buffalo. 

The  first  services  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Timothy,  section  5,  East 
Maplk  Laki:,  were  held  about  the  year  1862  in  the  residence  of 
Patrick  Connole  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Magnus  Maria 
Mayer,  from  St.  Michael's.  Next  came  Father  Gregory  Koer- 
ing,  from  St.  Michael's,  who  conducted  services  at  the  residence 
of  Patrick  Butler,  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Then  Father 
Maurer,  of  Dayton,  came  and  conducted  services  at  the  residence 
of  Timothy  Desmond.  In  about  the  year  1868,  the  parish  was 
organized  and  the  first  church  built.  It  was  called  St.  Timothy, 
partly  in  honor  of  Timothy  Desmond.  Patrick  Butler  was  most 
instrumental  in  building  the  church.  About  this  time  Father 
Cawley,  from  Anoka,  attended  the  parish,  and  then  Father  J. 
M.  McDermott,  also  of  Anoka. 

About  1872  a  parish  was  organized  in  the  township  of  Chatham 
called  the  Parish  of  St.  Charles.  In  1877,  Father  Ign.  Schaller 
came  from  St.  Michael's,  and  held  services  at  Timothy  Daily's. 
He  also  stopped  at  John  Moore's.  From  1877  to  1880  Father 
Schaller  served  the  parish  of  East  Maple  Lake  as  a  mission  to 
Chatham.  In  1880  Father  C.  Robert  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Chatham,  and  served  Maple  Lake  for  about  a  year.  In  1882 
Father  Thomas  Briody  came  to  Maple  Lake  and  resided  at  the 
home  of  Patrick  Butler. 

In  1885,  Father  M.  Ryan  came  and  built  the  first  parsonage  in 
East  Maple  Lake  and  remained  until  1887.  In  1888,  Father  F.  J. 
Swift  was  appointed  pastor  and  remained  until  1880.  Then  East 
Maple  Lake  became  once  more  a  mission  of  Chatham  under  Father 
F.  Savey,  who  came  to  Chatham  in  1886.  In  1890,  the  East  Maple 
Lake  church  was  abandoned  and  the  church  started  in  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Maple  Lake.     In  the  meantime  the  "Soo"'  line  had 
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been  built  (winter  of  1886-87)  and  a  village  had  been  started.  In 
1892,  the  present  church  was  built,  and  Father  Savey  moved  into 
the  village,  making  Chatham  a  mission  to  Maple  Lake,  as  it  still 
remains.  Father  Savey  was  pastor  and  remained  until  July, 
1904.  On  July  2,  1904,  the  present  pastor.  Father  F.  C-  O'Brien, 
was  appointed  and  assumed  charge.  The  parish  and  mission  have 
prospered  in  every  way  under  his  charge  and  a  fine  new  church 
is  contemplated  for  the  near  future. 

There  are  the  usual  church  societies  in  the  parish  and  two  Cath- 
olic benevolent  societies;  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  and  a  Ger- 
man Catholic  society. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Timothy  is  over  two  hundred  families  strong, 
the  Mission  of  Chatham  about  seventy  families. 

The:  Church  of  the:  Immacui^ate:  Conception  of  Waverly  is 
the  ultimate  result  of  two  earlier  little  churches  built  in  two  different 
places  in  Marysville  Township.  The  first  one  was  built  by  a  few 
German  Catholics  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Little  Waverly 
Lake — the  Doerfler  farm  today — in  1861.  In  1863  we  find  them 
attached  as  a  regular  mission  to  St.  Michael's.  They  were  taken 
care  of  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers  of  St.  John's  Abbey,  especially 
those  giving  regular  services  at  St.  Michael's:  Rev.  Magnus 
Maria  Mayer  and  Rev.  Eberhard  Gahr.  On  Rev.  Gregory  Koer- 
ing's  suggestion,  the  church,  now  in  venerable  ruins,  was  built  in 
1866.  Services  were  held  there  regularly  until  1872.  A  small 
burial  ground  was  laid  out  in  the  yard  of  the  church. 

French  Catholics  built  a  church  for  themselves  on  bection  10 
in  1868.  A  neatly  kept  cemetery  is  still  maintained  there  as  a 
reminder  of  Catholic  pioneer  days  in  Marysville  Township.  Rev. 
C.  Robert  attended  to  these  countrymen  of  his  native  land. 

To  both  these  early  churches  Rev.  John  Ireland,  now  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul,  paid  regular  visits,  at  times  walking  from  St. 
Paul  to  Watertown,  thence  to  Waverly  Mills  (German  Catholic 
church  on  Doerfler's  farm)  and  to  ''French  Settlement,"  the  old 
church  on  Section  10. 

With  the  advent  of  the  railroad  in  1868,  a  new  settlement  was 
formed  on  the  south  shore  of  Waverly  Lake,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  southeast  of  Waverly  Mills.  However,  nearly  five  years 
elapsed  between  the  coming  of  the  railroad  and  the  erection  of  a 
church  in  the  new  town.  Mgr.  Ravoux,  Vicar  General  of  the  St. 
Paul   Diocese,  the  pioneer   French   missionary   of  the  diocese,  se- 
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lected  the  site.  The  highest  spot  in  the  village  was  chosen,  and 
the  land  bought,  part  from  the  railroad  company,  part  from  Mrs. 
Schnltz. 

While  the  church  was  being  erected  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Rev.  Thos.  Cahill  and  Rev.  A.  Hurley  in  the  home  of  Patrick  Fali- 
hee.  The  founding  of  St.  Mary's  Church  preceded  the  mcorpo- 
ration  of  the  village  by  eleven  years.  As  the  community  in- 
creased in  numbers  the  necessity  for  more  attention  became  ap- 
parent. In  1874,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  McDermott, 
the  parochial  residence  was  erected.  For  two  years  Rev.  Wm. 
McGolrick  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  temporary  pastor. 
After  him  were  Rev.  Patrick  Kenny  in  1880  and  1881,  John  Swift 
in  1882,  P.  S.  Dagnault  in  1883  and  1884.  Thus  far  Waverly 
was  a  mission  to  Watertown.  On  August  10,  1884,  Rev.  Jos. 
Guillott  was  appointed  resident  pastor  and  remained  to  June  19, 
1896. 

For  twelve  years  Father  Guillott  labored  zealously  and  effect- 
ively in  Waverly.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  greatest  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  parish.  The  parochial  school  was  blessed 
on  November  10,  1887,  having  been  in  use  for  nearly  two  years 
before.  A  Sister's  residence  is  connected  with  the  school  building. 
In  1890  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  church  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  on  August  15,  1892,  Bishop  James  McGolrick  of  Duluth 
dedicated  it  to  divine  service.  This  new  St.  Mary's  Church  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  church  edifices  in  Minnesota.  It  is  138  by  54 
feet,  of  brick  construction  trimmed  with  sandstone  and  having  an 
artistic  front.  Its  two  spires,  136  and  98  feet  high,  are  sur- 
m.ounted  with  crosses  which  are  visible  for  miles.  Seating  ca- 
pacity, 650.  A  new  cemetery  ground  was  also  acquired  by  Father 
Guillot.  It  is  the  picturesque  shore  of  the  southwest  corner  of 
Waverly  Lake-  Having  thus  laid  the  material,  intellectual  and 
moral  foundations  for  a  successive  happy  development  of  his 
parish,  Father  Guillot  retired  to  France  in  1896. 

Waverly  then  received  several  pastors  in  rapid  succession. 
First  came  Rev.  C.  Genis,  and  later  Rev.  C-  Casey  (assisted  by 
Revs.  A.  Andrzejewski  and  F.  Roemer)  in  1897.  He  had  plans 
drawn  for  a  new  parsonage.  Another  successful  administrator 
and  pastor  of  Waverly  was  Rev.  J.  P.  Lucey,  who  for  twelve  years 
labored  unremittingly  for  the  welfare  of  the  parish.  He  is  to  be 
credited    with    excellent    work  for    the  i  mprovement  of  the  whole 
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church  property;  he  also  completed  the  new  parsonage  and  re- 
moved the  old  one;  he  renovated  the  interior  of  the  church  and 
the  sanctuary.  In  1910  he  was  transferred  to  DeGraff,  Minn.,  and 
appointed  dean. 

Rev.  T.  Moore,  the  present  pastor,  arrived  in  1910.  His  excep- 
tional ability  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education  make  him  an 
enviable  asset  to  St.  Mary's  Parochial  School.  Ko  wonder  then 
that  the  school  has  made  such  progress  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  even  more  proficiency  is  in  store 
for  his  beloved  local  establishment  of  learning.  It  is  now  an 
eight  grade  and  high  school  with  a  commercial  department.  En- 
rollment in  grades  over  200,  in  commercial  department  19. 

The  St.  Mary's  Parish  is  about  180  families  strong.  Church 
societies :  The  Holy  Name  Society,  the  St.  Aloysius  Cadet  Society, 
Rosary  and  Altar  Society,  Young  Ladies'  Sodality,  Children  of 
Mary,  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  Catholic  benevolent  societies: 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters. 

There  are  about  135  Catholics  in  Wright  county  belongnig 
to  Watertown,  in  Carver  county,  and  about  250  belonging  to  Win- 
ster,  in  McLeod  county. 


The  Catholic  Church  in  Goodhue  County,  Minn.' 

By  the  Rty.  ].  H.  Gaughan. 

The  missionary  spirit  bequeathed  the  world,  when  the  Savior 
sent  the  Apostles  to  teach  all  nations  what  He  had  taught  them,  first 
manifested  itself  in  these  regions  in  the  summer  of  1680.  It  was 
then  that  Father  Hennepin,  of  the  great  Franciscan  Order,  passed 
up  Lake  Pepin  and  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  falls  which  he 
named  in  honor  of  his  patron,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 

More  directly  connected  with  our  immediate  vicinity  is  the 
arrival  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  Fathers  Guignas  and  DeGonor, 
with  a  French  exploring  and  trading  expedition  in  1727.  The 
French  authorities  were  seeking  a  location  for  a  fort  to  protect 
their  interests,  suitable  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  Indians. 
The  site  of  the  Villa  Maria,  near  Frontenac,  seemed  ideal,  and 
thereon  was  erected  Fort  Beauharnois.  A  log  chapel  for  the  mis- 
sionaries was  built,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
being  the  first  Christian  temple  in  this  vast  northwestern  region. 
For  a  time  the  expectations  were  realized.  An  extensive  trade  in 
furs  and  Indian  products  was  carried  on.  Priests  ministered  to  the 
soldiers  and  traders,  and  reached,  as  best  they  could,  the  Indians 
who  came  to  the  post. 

The  political  changes  at  that  period,  in  the  old  world  as  well 
as  in  the  new,  made  progress  in  evangelizing  the  natives  slow  and 
difficult.  Soon  the  work  had  entirely  ceased.  Strife  amongst  the 
rival  claimants  to  the  new  world  engaged  the  minds  and  energies 
of  men.  The  struggle  for  existence  in  the  colonies  developed 
strength  of  character,  and  the  increasing  number  of  inhabitants 
fostered   the   natural    desire    for   independent   nationhood,    just   as 
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the  passing  from  childhood  and  adolescence  begets  a  desire  for  the 
rearing  of  new  families.  Thus  came  about  the  birth  of  the  new  re- 
public and  the  severing  of  political  ties  with  all  outside  powers, 
that  brought  out  in  youthful  vigor  and  aspirations  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  extensive  territory  of  the  then  Northwest  offered  golden 
opportunities  to  those  seeking  temporal  gain,  and  an  abundant 
spiritual  harvest  for  those  whose  life's  work  was  to  bring  the  Gospel 
of  Peace  and  the  saving  means  of  Grace  to  roving  inhabitants 
of  this  vast  section.  The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  turned 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  President 
Jefferson,  in  1805,  sent  Lieutenant  Pike  with  a  few  soldiers,  who 
prepared  the  way  for  founding  Fort  Snelling,  in  1819.  This  gave 
greater  security  to  the  adventurous,  who  felt  a  strong  attraction 
for  the  good  things  offered.  Canadians,  owing  to  drought  and 
grasshoppers,  drifted  south  from  the  Selkirk  colony  in  Manitoba. 
Thus  a  twofold  tide  of  immigration  set  in  towards  Minnesota,  cen- 
tering around  Fort  Snelling  and  St.  Paul. 

In  July,  1839,  Bishop  Loras,  of  Dubuque,  accompanied  by 
Father  Pelamourgues,  came  up  Lake  Pepin  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  found  a  large  number  of  Catholics  in  St.  Paul  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  bishop  was  enthusiastically  received  and  ar- 
rangements were  at  once  made  for  building  a  church.  The  need 
of  a  priest  who  could  speak  the  French,  English  and  Sioux  lang- 
uages was  imperative,  and  in  the  following  year  Father  Galtier 
arrived  to  take  charge. 

Rev.  A.  Ravoux,  a  young  French  priest,  was  commissioned  by 
Bishop  Loras,  of  Dubuque,  in  1841,  to  visit  the  Sioux  in  Minne- 
sota. Accordingly,  Father  Ravoux  entered  upon  his  heroic  mis- 
sion of  converting  the  Sioux  of  Lac  qui  Parle  and  Chaska.  He 
returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Mendota  and  St.  Paul  to  relieve  Father 
Galtier,  while  the  latter  was  making  a  missionary  tour  among  the 
scattered  Catholics  along  Lake  Pepin  and  the  Chippewa  river- 
Father  Ravoux  called  at  Red  Wing  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1843, 
when  traveling  afoot  to  Dubuque. 

The  great  influx  of  Europeans,  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in 
their  native  land,  made  necessary  the  formation  of  the  diocese  of 
Milwaukee  in  1843,  and  of  St.  Paul  in  1850.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
Cretin,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  bishop  of  St.  Paul,  the  erection  of  which 
diocese  was  proposed  to  the  Apostolic  See  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
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Seventh  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  in  1849.  Several  priests 
were  ordained  by  Bishop  Cretin,  and  administered  to  the  faithful 
dispersed  throughout  the  diocese.  Priests  from  St.  Paul  and  Hast- 
ings occasionally  visited  Red  Wing,  celebrating  mass  at  the  home 
of  Thomas  Taylor  till  1859-  It  was  at  this  time  that  Minnesota 
was  admitted  to  statehood. 

In  1858  Rev.  Felix  Tissot  was  given  charge  of  the  Catholics 
living  in  Wabasha  and  Goodhue  counties,  with  residence  in 
Wabasha.  From  the  latter  village  the  youthful  missionary  began 
regular  trips  throughout  his  extensive  parish.  The  baptismal  rec- 
ords in  Wabasha  bear  witness  of  a  goodly  number  of  Catholics  in 
Goodhue  county  at  that  time.  On  his  visit  to  Red  Wing,  January 
12,  1859,  two  children  were  baptized  by  Father  Tissot. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Grace  was  appointed  successor  of 
Bishop  Cretin  in  1859.  The  opening  of  government  land  for  set- 
tlers then  attracted  a  large  number  of  Catholics  from  the  older 
states.  The  glowing  accounts  sent  to  Germany  and  Ireland  by 
Catholics  who  first  came  induced  others  to  follow.  In  consequence 
Father  Tissot's  labors  seem  to  have  materially  increased  in  1860 
throughout  the  county-  The  number  of  the  faithful  became  too 
large  in  Red  Wing  for  services  in  private  houses.  Lots  five  and 
six,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Park  streets,  now  occupied  by  St. 
Joseph's  school,  were  secured,  and  organization  of  the  parish  was  be- 
gun. Arrangements  to  build  a  suitable  church  were  made  during 
the  periodical  visits  of  Father  Tissot.  On  April  14,  1860,  he  baptized 
three  in  Red  Wing,  and  on  the  25th  two  more.  On  the  26th  he 
baptized  one  in  Cherry  Grove,  returning  to  Red  Wing  on  the  27th 
to  baptize  another.  On  July  6,  1860,  we  find  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  Pine  Island,  where  he  administered  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism to  twelve,  whose  plighted  vows  were  faithfully  observed  by 
the  Martins,  Kennedys,  Doyles,  Gormans  and  Keanes,  the  pioneers 
of  the  church  in  that  section.  In  Belle  Creek  he  placed  an  O'Reilly 
upon  his  record,  July  10.  The  same  day  saw  four  added  to  the 
church  in  Hay  Creek.  Frontenac  furnished  three  in  December, 
Koch,  Miller  and  Schlundt.  Father  Tissot,  in  1861,  continued  to 
make  the  same  rounds  through  the  county.  On  April  13,  1862,  Red 
Wing  gave  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  place  of  worship,  when  eleven 
were  presented  for  enrollment  as  Christians. 

The  following  interesting  statistics  from  the  records  at 
Wabasha  present  to  our  view  the  busy  life  of  this  early  missionary : 
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May  1,  baptized  at  Red  Wing,  1 ;  May  13,  baptized  at  Pine  Island, 
4;  May  14,  baptized  at  Cherry  Grove,  2;  May  15,  baptized  at  Belle 
Creek,  2 ;  May  16,  baptized  at  Red  Wing,  1 ;  May  17,  was  ai 
Wabasha-  Upon  his  visit  to  Red  Wing,  in  June,  that  town  re- 
deemed itself  by  having  five  for  him.  On  his  visits,  which  seem 
to  have  become  monthly,  he  labored  among  the  evidently  increas- 
ing number  of  Catholics  by  administering  not  only  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  but  all  the  other  sacraments  as  well,  save  holy  orders 
and  confirmation.  July  11,  1865,  being  Trinity  Sunday,  was  in- 
deed a  red-letter  day  for  the  Catholics  of  Red  Wing.  Upon  that 
occasion  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Grace,  assisted  by  Rev.  L- 
Cailliet  and  Father  Tissot,  dedicated  their  new  church,  placing  it 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Joseph.  The  right  reverend  bishop  ad- 
ministered confirmation  to  a  class  of  fifty-five- 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Catholic  population  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Father  Tissot  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  both 
counties.  The  Rev.  Christian  Joseph  Knauf  was  appointed  by 
Bishop  Grace  as  pastor  of  Goodhue  county,  with  residence  at 
Red  Wing.  Father  Knauf,  with  Red  Wing  as  a  center,  took  up  the 
rounds  to  Belle  Creek,  Cherry  Grove  and  Belvidere.  The  number 
of  Catholics  increasing  with  the  flow  of  immigration.  Father  Stariha, 
later  bishop  of  Lead,  S.  D.,  succeeded  Father  Knauf  in  June,  1872, 
as  pastor  of  Red  Wing  and  its  adjoining  missions.  Father  Stariha, 
erected  a  school  building  in  the  following  year,  and  secured  as 
teachers  three  zealous  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  from  Mil- 
waukee. Sister  Bathildis,  acting  as  superioress,  remained  at  St. 
Joseph's  until  1892. 

The  missions  in  charge  of  Father  Stariha  were  now  too  large 
to  admit  of  his  attending  them;  accordingly.  Revs.  C-  Walter,  A. 
Holzer  and  J.  Meier  were  assigned  as  assistant  priests.  About  this 
time  a  number  of  Catholic  churches  were  erected  throughout 
Goodhue  county.  At  Belvidere  and  Cherry  Grove  stone  structures 
were  built.  The  Belle  Creek  Catholic  church  was  erected  in  1860. 
In  1877,  the  frame  building  of  St.  Joseph's  church  at  Red  Wing 
having  grown  too  small,  was  replaced  by  the  present  stone  struc- 
ture at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Park  streets.  Upon  the  removal 
of  the  parish  to  the  new  church,  the  old  structure  was  annexed 
to  the  school  building,  to  furnish  better  accomodations  for  the 
sisters  and  school  children. 

During  the  year  1878  Rev.  W.  T-  Roy  was  assigned  as  resident 
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pastor  of  Belle  Creek,  with  missions  at  Cannon  Falls  and  Cherry 
Grove.  In  the  same  year  Rev.  John  Meier,  assistant  to  Father 
Stariha,  was  assigned  as  resident  pastor  at  Belvidere.  Father 
Stariha,  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  missions,  retained  charge  in 
Red  Wing  until  January,  1884,  when  he  was  called  by  Archbishop 
Ireland  to  organize  the  parish  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  city  of  St. 
Paul.  He  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  Lead,  S.  D.,  in  1902,  but 
broken  down  in  health,  he  resigned  in  1909,  and  returned  to  Austria. 
Rev.  John  Meier  assumed  charge  of  the  Red  Wing  parish  upon 
the  transfer  of  Father  Stariha,  and  remained  until  August,  1885. 
The  old  parsonage  built  by  Father  Knauf,  and  located  on  the  school 
lot,  being  at  too  great  a  distance.  Father  Meier  erected  a  new 
parochial  residence  adjoining  the  church.  Shortly  after  this  he 
was  promoted  to  St.  Joseph's  church,  Winona.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Stulz,  who  exercised  pastoral  care  until 

1889.  Father  Stulz  was  then  given  charge  of  the  large  church 
of  St.  Mark,  Shakopee.  Rev.  I.  Limberg  followed  for  a  short 
time  as  pastor  of  St,  Joseph's,  Red  Wing.  Rev.  George  Pax  was 
next  placed  over  this  parish,  and  acted  as  pastor  until  September, 

1890,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  larger  and  more  important 
parish  of  Sleepy  Eye-  September  27,  1890,  Rev.  James  H. 
Gaughan  was  transferred  from  St.  Mary's  church,  Shakopee,  to 
St.  Joseph's  church.  Red  Wing. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  church  is  the  school  and  the  cause 
of  education.  Centuries  ago,  in  compliance  with  the  Savior's  man- 
date to  teach  all  nations,  the  Apostles  set  out  to  rude  and  illiterate 
peoples,  and  by  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Gospel  won  them 
CO  Christ  so  that  their  hitherto  unbridled  passions  were 
brought  into  submission  to  the  Christian  law.  Schools  were 
established  as  soon  as  practicable  to  train  and  develop  the  mind 
and  heart.  There  grew  up  in  every  Christian  land  monasteries 
and  convents  that  were  schools  and  colleges  for  training  the  young 
in  letters  and  Christian  virtue.  Father  Stariha  and  the  people  of 
St.  Joseph's  parish  realized  the  need  of  that  auxiliary  for  the  lit- 
tle ones  committed  to  their  charge.  Having  erected  the  portion 
of  the  present  St.  Joseph's  school  building,  facing  Park  street, 
for  a  convent  and  two  school  rooms,  Sister  M.  Bathildis  and  two 
sisters  were  secured  from  the  mother  house  of  the  great  teaching 
order,  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

November  4,   1873,  the  school  was  formally  opened  after  sol- 
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emn  high  mass  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  N.  Stariha,  assisted  by  a 
deacon  and  sub-deacon.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  James 
Trobec,  of  Wabasha,  now  bishop  of  St.  Cloud^.  Ninety  pupils 
were  at  once  enrolled.  On  the  completion  of  the  new  church,  on 
Sixth  and  Park  streets,  the  old  church  building  was  converted 
into  an  addition  to  the  school,  and  a  third  schoolroom  was  fitted  up 
and  opened  in  1878.  In  1884  a  special  music  teacher  was  re- 
quired, and  Sister  M.  Hildegard  took  charge.  The  work  has  since 
then  been  ably  carried  on  by  Sister  M.  Prudence,  Sister  M.  Euthemia, 
Sister  M.  Edgar  and  Sister  M.  Illidia.  The  careful  and  ju- 
dicious training  given  by  the  sisters  has  done  much  to  develop  the 
musical  talent  of  Red  Wing's  youth,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  ladies  of  Red  Wing  for  their 
ability  to  appreciate  good  music,  and  on  occasions  to  delight  others 
by  their  cultivated  talents.  Painting,  decorating  and  needlework 
receive  special  attention,  instruction  in  the  latter  being  given  to  all 
the  girls. 

For  eighteen  years  Sister  M.  Bathildis,  so  well  known  for  her 
success  as  a  teacher  and  her  rare  skill  in  needlework,  directed  the 
school.  She  was  succeeded  by  Sister  M.  Capistran  in  1891,  Sister 
M.  Edwardine  in  1895,  and  Sister  M.  Ignatia  in  1898,  all 
cultured  and  brilliant  women,  who  with  an  able  corps  of  assist- 
ants, have  carried  on  the  arduous  work  of  training  the  youth  of  the 
parish.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Busch,  the 
large  brick  residence  so  long  the  home  of  the  Frederick  Busch 
family,  on  Seventh  street,  was  given  in  1908  for  the  use  of  the 
sisters,  and  fitted  up  as  a  convent.  At  the  same  time,  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  number  of  children,  a  fourth  room  was 
equipped,  and  140  pupils  enrolled.  The  sisters  teach  German  and 
the  eight  usual  common-school  grades,  preparing  the  children  for 


2It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  priests  who  took  chief  part  in  this 
ceremony,  the  pastor,  Father  Stariha,  and  the  preacher,  Father  Trobec,  were 
later  to  become  bishops,  one  of  Lead,  S.  D.,  and  the  other  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn. ; 
and  further,  that  both  of  them  should  be  succeeded  in  those  episcopal  sees  by 
one  and  the  same  person,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  school  dedication  in  Red 
Wing,  on  November  4th,  1873,  was  a  child  of  seven  years  in  that  very  parish. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Busch,  now  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud,  born  in  Red 
Wing  on  April  18,  1866,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lead  in  1910,  after  the 
resignation  of  his  former  pastor,  Bishop  Stariha,  In  1915  Bishop  Trobec 
resigned  the  see  of  St.  Cloud  and  Bishop  Busch  was  thereupon  transferred 
from  Lead  to  St.  Cloud. 
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high-school  work.  They  endeavor  also  to  give  specific  training  in 
Christian  life,  that  prepares  for  useful  citizenship;  to  "render  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  The  present  community  of  sisters  (1909)  consists  of 
Sister  M.  Ignatia,  superioress,  Sister  M.  Bellina,  Sister  M.  Mild- 
gintha,  Sister  M.  lUidia,  Sister  M-  Arnica,  Sister  M.  Cuthburga, 
and  Sister  M.  Alonza.  The  munificent  gift  of  the  Frederick  Busch 
homestead  on  Seventh  street  for  school  purposes  opens  up  a  still 
more  propitious  future-  Arrangements  are  under  way  for  the 
erection,  next  to  the  convent,  of  a  $20,000  school  building,  with  all 
modern  conveniences,  thus  adding  another  gem  to  the  crown  of 
educational  institutions  of  Red  Wing. 

Father  Gaughan  was  transferred  to  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen 
in  Minneapolis  in  1912  and  was  succeeded  in  Red  Wing  by  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Carey. 

Belle  Creek  and  Goodhue.  As  a  mission  in  Red  Wing,  Belle 
Creek  flourished  with  the  surrounding  country.  The  great  tem- 
perance, or  total  abstinence,  movement  inaugurated  in  Minnesota 
by  Father  Ireland,  now  archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  was  eariy  and 
earnestly  taken  up  by  Belle  Creek  parish.  Fidelity  to  the  cause 
of  Father  Mathew  has  made  the  name  of  Belle  Creek  promment 
at  every  Catholic  total  abstinence  state  convention.  Even  when 
general  apathy  threatened  abandonment  of  organized  efifort,  the 
delegates  from  St-  Columbkill's  parish  were  in  the  forefront  to 
carry  on  this  battle  against  the  demon  Drink.  The  power  of  per- 
sistent and  unrelenting  opposition  to  intemperance  by  the  pio- 
neer members  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  has  shown  itself  in 
the  rising  generation's  temperate  and  edifying  lives.  The  flour- 
ishing community  requiring  greater  attention  than  could  be  ren- 
dered by  the  pastor  of  Red  Wing,  Rev.  W.  T.  Roy  was  appointed 
first  resident  pastor  in  1878,  with  Cannon  Falls  and  Cherry  Grove 
as  missions. 

Rev.  James  O'Reilly,  Rev.  Hugh  McDevit  and  Father  Ansbro 
followed,  until  1886,  when  Rev.  Robert  Fitzgerald  took  charge, 
and  beside  the  two  missions  above,  visited  Zumbrota,  holding  ser- 
vices in  the  home  of  Leo  Shafer.  During  Father  Fitzgerald's 
pastorate  was  erected  the  imposing  brick  church  whose  lofty  spire 
can  be  seen  for  miles- 

In  Cannon  Falls  the  Catholic  faith  and  hope  of  the  pastor  and 
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people,  blossomed  into  the  beautiful,  commodious  brick  church 
that  added  so  much  to  the  prospects  of  the  progressive  city. 

The  growing  communities  of  Belle  Creek,  Cannon  Falls, 
Cherry  Grove  and  Zumbrota,  being  so  widely  separated,  made  the 
required  services  too  difficult  for  the  pastor.  On  the  arrival  of 
Father  Gaughan  in  Red  Wing,  1890,  Zumbrota  was  detached, 
and  made  a  mission  of  Red  Wing;  later  on  Cherry  Grove  was  an- 
nexed to  Pine  Island.  After  thirteen  years  of  devoted  service  in 
Belle  Creek  and  its  missions,  one  of  the  most  important  country  par- 
ishes in  the  diocese,  Father  Fitzgerald,  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  took  up  the  work  of  higher  education  for  boys  in 
connection  with  St.  Thomas  College,  Merriam  Park. 

Immediately  upon  the  transfer  of  Father  Fitzgerald,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Prendergast — that  pious,  active,  young,  assistant  priest  of  the 
largest  parish  in  Minneapolis,  the  Immaculate  Conception — was 
placed  in  charge.  The  zealous  care  of  the  pastor  and  thorough 
Christian  spirit  of  the  people  fostered  development,  so  that  Good- 
hue, the  thriving  and  ambitious  burg  on  the  Chicago  &  Great 
Western  railroad,  secured  the  beautiful  home  and  spacious 
grounds  of  John  L.  Davis  for  a  new  church  home.  A  chapel  was 
fitted  up  in  1902,  in  which  service  is  regularly  held  since  the 
pastor  was  relieved  of  Cannon  Falls-  As  the  good  mother  re- 
joices to  see  her  grown  daughter  establish  a  new  home  and  fam- 
ily, so  did  the  congregation  and  pastor  of  Belle  Creek  rejoice  at 
the  advance  of  Cannon  Falls  from  a  mission  to  an  independent 
parish  in  1905. 

Though  greatly  reduced  in  territory,  the  pastor  finds  much 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  the  two  places,  Belle 
Creek  and  Goodhue.  The  thrift  and  religious  spirit  of  the  parish 
is  clearly  shown  in  its  zeal  for  the  house  of  God.  A  fine  hall  has 
been  erected,  and  the  grounds  and  cemetery  beautified  and  care- 
fully kept,  while  a  cement  walk,  lately  constructed,  makes  Belle 
Creek  a  veritable  village  gem  ornamenting  the  prairie. 

Father  Prendergast  was  transferred  to  Kilkenny,  Minn.,  in 
1912,  and  was  succeeded  in  Belle  Creek  by  the  Rev.  Leo  Ennis, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  McAvay,  the  present 
pastor. 

Belvidere.  From  Red  Wing,  Father  Knauf  attended  other 
parishes  in  Goodhue  county.  Among  these  was  Belvidere,  where 
some  thirty  Catholic  families  bought  farms.     Under  his  direction, 
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forty  acres  of  land  were  bought  and  a  small,  frame  church  erected 
thereon,  which  later  on,  in  1877,  was  replaced  under  the  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  J.  N.  Stariha  by  the  present  stone  edifice.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Meier  succeeded  Father  Stariha  in  1878,  and  was  the  first  resident 
pastor  of  Belvidere,  and  established  the  second  Catholic  school 
in  Goodhue  county.  This  school,  as  the  school  in  Red  Wing,  was 
also  given  in  charge  of  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  with 
Sister  Nobert  as  its  first  superior.  In  1884  Father  Meier  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Red  Wing,  and  then  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion Fathers  J.  Tori,  P.  Schmidt  and  I.  Limberg.  During  the  charge 
of  Father  Schmidt  an  addition  to  the  church  was  built,  and  a  com- 
modious two-story  brick  residence  erected-  After  nearly  twelve 
years  of  labor  in  Goodhue  county.  Father  Limberg  was  trans- 
ferred to  Winsted,  where  he  died,  in  1908,  and  Rev.  Francis  Roemer 
was  appointed  pastor  in  1901.  Finding  that  the  old  school  build- 
ing was  inadequate  to  serve  its  purpose,  he  replaced  it  by  the  pres- 
ent two-story  brick  edifice,  which  was  erected  in  1902,  at  a  cost 
of  $13,000.  The  new  schoolhouse  was  a  gracious  recognition  by 
the  parish  of  the  noble  sacrifice  made  by  the  sisters  when  accept- 
ing the  Savior's  invitation — they  left  all  to  follow  Him,  in  the 
Christian  education  of  the  young. 

Father  Roemer  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Leydeckers, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  August 
Funke. 

Cannon  Falls.  Feeling  the  need  of  more  than  mission  service, 
Cannon  Falls,  in  1905,  sprang  into  a  parish,  receiving  as  its  first 
resident  pastor  the  energetic  young  priest.  Rev.  Francis  X.  Mc- 
Dermott.  At  once  new  life  and  hopes  took  possession  of  the 
Catholics  of  that  lively  little  city.  Realizing  that  the  temporal 
and  spiritual,  go  hand  in  hand,  the  pastor  and  people  saw  the 
need  and  the  advantage  of  the  parochial  residence.  With  the  natural 
reluctance  and  sorrow  at  parting  from  old  friends,  the  first  stone 
church  building  was  torn  down,  and  there  arose  on  the  site  the 
present  beautiful  residence-  The  pastor,  the  people  of  the  parish, 
as  well  as  of  the  city  at  large,  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  change 
wrought,  for  it  adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  thriving  and 
progressive  city.  God,  who  blesses  the  least  sacrifice  in  His  honor, 
quickens  the  faith  of  the  cheerful,  generous  giver,  so  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  pastor  and  his  people  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Pins,  though  small  in  number,  are  large  in  that  strong  faith 
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and  living  charity  that  is  a  help  and  encouragment  to  their  fel- 
low-men. 

Father  McDermott  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  newly 
formed  parish  of  St.  Cecelia  in  St.  Paul  and  was  succeeded  in  Can- 
non Falls  by  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  D.  F.  McCarthy. 

Zumbrota.  The  few  Catholic  families  of  Zumbrota  were  attended 
from  Belle  Creek  and  Red  Wing  until  Rev.  O.  F-  Rice,  of  Pine 
Island,  took  charge.  Under  his  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  ad- 
ministration, the  generosity  of  the  members  and  their  friends  was 
so  aroused  that  an  elegant  and  fully  equipped  church  was  erected. 
It  was  dedicated  October,  1902,  with  due  solemnity,  by  Archbishop 
Ireland,  assisted  by  the  pastor,  Father  Rice,  and  the  former  at- 
tendants. Revs.  R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  J.  H.  Gaughan  and  J.  H.  Prender- 
gast.  The  grand  outpouring  from  the  neighboring  parishes  and 
cities  was  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  builders  of  the  seventh  Cath- 
olic church  in  Goodhue  county- 


A  Glossary  of  Chippewa  Indian  Names 
OF  Rivers,  Lakes  and  Villages. 


This  glossary  of  Indian  proper  names  is  compiled  by  the  Rev, 
Chrysostom  Verwyst,  O.F.M.,  of  the  Holy  Family  Church,  Bay- 
field, Wisconsin.  These  names  are  mostly  of  the  Chippewa  language 
though  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  from  other  Algic  dia- 
lects. In  the  writing  of  these  names  Father  Chrysostom  follows  the 
system  of  orthography  invented  by  Bishop  Baraga,  the  first  Bishop 
of  Marquette. 

Bishop  Frederic  Baraga  was  born  in  Carniola,  Austria,  in  the 
year  1797.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1823  and  labored  for 
some  years  as  parish  priest  in  Carniola.  In  1830  he  left  his  native 
land  for  the  United  States  to  devote  his  life  to  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians.  He  was  affiliated  to  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati, 
which  then  included  besides  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  territory  which  is 
now  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Father  Baraga  labored  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians  at  various  points  in  the  present  state  of  Mich- 
igan, especially  in  the  upper  peninsula,  where  for  several  years  he 
was  the  one  sole  priest.  In  time,  as  the  white  population  increased, 
he  served  both  whites  and  Indians.  In  1833  the  diocese  of  Detroit 
was  detached  from  Cincinnati,  and  in  1853  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  was  detached  from  Detroit  and  Father  Baraga  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  bishop.  His  jurisdiction  included  actually,  besides  the 
upper  peninsula,  a  part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  northern  Wisconsin 
and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  His  episcopal  see,  which  was 
at  first  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  was  transferred  in  1865  to  Marquette, 
where  Bishop  Baraga  died  in  1868. 

Bishop  Baraga  was  a  most  zealous,  successful  and  much  beloved 
missionary,  and  also  a  noted  student  and  authority  in  regard  to  the 
Chippewa  language.  Father  Chrysostom  writes  of  him:  "Bishop 
Baraga  will  always  rank  with  the  foremost  authors  in  American 
Indian  literature.  He  composed  the  first  known  Chippewa  gram- 
mar. This  was  a  truly  Herculean  task,  for  he  had  to  establish, 
after  long  and  close  observation  and  deep  study,  all  the  rules  of  the 
Chippewa  grammar.  This  work,  the  "Theoretical  and  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  Otchipwe  (Chippewa)  Language,"  was  first  pub- 
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lished  in  Detroit  in  1850.  Bishop  Baraga  also  published  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  1853,  a  Chippewa  dictionary,  of  which  he  himself  says  in  the 
preface  to  it:  "This  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Otchipwe  language  ever  published.  The  compilation  of 
it  has  cost  me  several  years  of  assiduous  labor."  He  also  published 
several  books  of  devotion  and  instruction  in  Chippewa.^ 

Father  Chrysostom  prefaces  his  glossary  of  Indian  proper  names 
with  the  following  observations : 

a  is  pronounced  a  as  in  father 
e  is  pronounced  a  as  in  fate 
i    is  pronounced  e  as  in  weed 
o  is  pronounced  o  as  in  pole 
g  is  pronounced  g  as  in  go 
j  is  pronounced  z  as  in  azure,  seizure 

The  word  "sagaigan"  means  always  an  inland  lake ;  "sibi"  means 
a  river;  "gamag",  in  participle  forms,  refers  to  lakes;  "tigweiag" 
refers  to  rivers. 

The  syllables  ang,  eng,  ing,  ong,  at  the  end  of  certain  words, 
are  equivalent  to  our  prepositions  at,  to  or  from;  e.g.,  sibi,  river; 
sibing,  at,  to  or  from  the  river ;  odena,  town ;  odenang,  at,  to  or  from 
the  town ;  wikwed,  a  bay ;  wikwedong,  at,  to  or  from  the  bay. 

Abnakis.    Wabanakig  (wa-ban-a-keeg),  eastern  land  people,  from 
waban,  east,  and  aki,  land. 

Aitkin,  Minn.     Papashkotchishkiwaga  Sibi   (pa-pash-ko-tchis-ke- 
wa-ga-sibi),  very  muddy,  dirty  river. 

Algonquin  Indians.    Odishkwagamig  (6d-ish-kwa-ga-meeg)  last 
water  people  or  people  living  at  the  end  of  the  lake. 

Amnicon,  Wis.    Aminikan  (a-me-ne-kan)  fishing  ground,  or  place 
where  fish  are  caught. 

Apple  River,  Wis.  Mishimini  Sibing  (me-she-me-ne-se-bing),  apple 
river,  from  mishimini,  apple,  and  sibi,  river. 

Arbre  CrochE,  Mich.    Waganakising  (wa-ga-na-ke-sing),  tree  bent 
over  at  the  top,  crooked  or  hooked. 


'See  the  article  on  Bishop  Baraga,  by  Father  Chrysostom  Verwyst,  in  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Vol  II,  P.  282;  also,  Verwyst,  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rt 
Rev.  Frederic  Baraga,  Milwaukee,  1900. 
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Ashland,  Wis.    Wikwedong  (week-wa-dong),  at  the  bay. 

AssiNiNS,  Mich.  Little  Stone,  from  assin,  a  stone — assinins,  a 
small,  little,  stone. 

Bad  Pelican  Lake,  Minn.  Jedewish  sagaigan  (za-da-wish  sag-i- 
gan),  a  bad  or  good  for  nothing  pelican  (jedewish)  and  sagaigan, 
an  inland  lake. 

Bad  River,  Wis.  Mashki  Sibing  (mash-ke-se-bing),  swamp  river. 
The  whites  mistook  the  word  maskig,  a  swamp,  for  matchi,  bad ; 
hence  the  English  name  Bad  River,  instead  of  Swamp  River,  so- 
called  by  the  Indians  because  it  flows  through  swampy  country 
before  it  empties  into  Lake  Superior. 

Ball  Club,  a  village  near  Ball  Club  Lake,  Minn.  Pagaadowaning 
(pa-ga-ad-o-wan-ing),  place  where  they  play  ball,  the  Indian 
game  of  lacrosse,  which  was  played  on  the  shore  of  this  lake. 

Balsam  Lake,  Wis.    Ininandago  sagaigan,  balsam  lake. 

Barnum,  Minn.    Eshkani  Sibing,  horn  river,  from  eshkan,  the  horn 

of  an  ox. 
Bass  Lake,  Minn.     Agwadashi  pagidawang,  where  they  fish  for 

bass,  a  kind  of  fish  called  by  some  bull  pouts,  in  French  petit 

crapet. 
Bass  Lake,  Wis.    Ashigani  sagaigan,  bass  lake,  from  ashigan,  bass. 

Basswood  Island,  one  of  the  Apostle  Islands,  Wis.  Wigobi-miniss, 
basswood  island,  from  wigob,  basswood,  and  miniss,  island. 

Battle  Ground.  Migadiwining,  battle  ground,  a  point  of  land  be- 
tween the  Elk  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Battle  Lake,  Minn.    Ishkwonidiwining,  where  many  were  killed 

in  battle. 
Bayeield,  Wis.     Oshki-Odena,  new  town. 

Bear  Clan.     Nokeg,  the  bear  being  the  totem  of  some  Chippewa 

Indians. 
Bear  Island.     One  of  the  Apostle  Islands,  Wis.     Mako-miniss, 

bear  island,   from  makwa    (mako  in  compound  words),  bear, 

and  miniss,  island. 
Bear  Trap  River,  Wis.     Between  Ashland  and  Odanah.     Mako- 

dassonagani  Sibi,  bear  trap  river,  from  mako,  bear,  dossonagan, 

trap,  and  sibi,  river. 
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BeauliEu,  Minn.  Neiakwang,  the  Indian  name,  means  a  dump  of 
trees  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie. 

Beaver  Bay.    Ga-gijikensikag,  place  where  many  small  cedars  grow. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis.    Okwanim,  beaver  dam. 

Beaver  Island,  Mich.  Amikogenda,  an  island  in  Lake  Michigan, 
so-called  either  because  the  shape  of  the  island  resembled  a 
beaver,  or  because  there  were  beavers  on  the  island.  From  amik, 
beaver. 

BeeeE  Prairie,  Minn.  Pagoneshkodeiang,  a  hole,  as  it  were,  in  the 
prairie. 

Bemidji,  Minn.  Bemidjigamag,  a  lake  where  the  waters  cross,  two 
rivers  flowing  into  the  lake  from  different  directions. 

Bena,  Minn,  and  Wis.    Bine,  a  partridge. 

Big  Bend,  in  the  Wild  Rice  River,  Minn.  Wikwetigweiag,  where 
the  river  forms  a  big  bend. 

Big  Bend,  Chippewa  River,  Wis.  Kitchiwaninitigweiag,  where  the 
river  makes  a  big  bend. 

Big  Suamico,  Wis.    Kitchijawamikong,  big  yellow  beaver. 

Birch  Island,  Wis.    Wigwassensikang,  little  birch  wood  place. 

Birch  Lake,  Wis  Wigwassensika  s^gaigan,  little  birch  wood  lake, 
where  there  are  many  small  birch  trees. 

Black  Duck  River,  Minn.  Kagagishibi  Sibi,  raven  duck  river, 
from  kagagi,  a  raven,  and  shishib,  a  duck  ;also  called  kagagihiwi- 
sibi,  or  bad  raven  river,  from  kagagish,  a  bad  raven. 

Black  Earth,  Wis.    Makatewaki,  black  earth,  from  makate,  black, 

and  aki,  land,  soil. 
Black  Hawk,  Wis.     Makate  Kekek,  black  hawk,  from  makate, 

black,  and  kekek,  hawk. 
Black  River  Falls,  Wis.    Makatewagami-kakabikang,  black  water 

falls,  from  makate,  black,  and  kakabikang,  a  waterfall. 

Blueberry,  Wis.    Minikaning,  blueberry  place. 

Bois  Fort,  (Indians),  Minn.     Sagwandagawininiwag,  men  of  the 

thick  brush  woods. 
Boy  Lake,  Minn.     Kwiwisensiwi-sagaigan,  boy  lake,  from  kwiwi- 

sens,  boy,  and  sagaigan,  lake. 
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Boy  River,  Minn.     Kwiwisensiwi  Sibi,  boy  river. 

Bow  String  Lake,  Minn.     Bassatchabaning,  bow  string. 

Br.\inERd,  Minn.  Oshki  Odena,  new  town,  from  oshki,  new,  and 
odena,  town. 

Brookston,  Minn.  Meshkasso  Sibi,  hard  river,  a  river  with  a 
strong,  fast  current. 

Bruise  Lake,  Minn.  North  shore.  Ga-etawiodjidjiwan,  where 
two  rivers  go  out  of  a  lake  in  opposite  directions. 

Brule  River,  Wis.     Newissakode  Sibi,  burnt  wood  point  river. 

Burt  Lake,  Mich.  Jaboiganing,  at  the  hollow  bone,  a  drill  for  bor- 
ing (see  Cheboygan). 

BuEEALo  Bay,  Wis.    Wikweiang,  at  the  bay. 

BuEFALO  River,  Minn.     Pijikiwi  Sibi,  ox  river,  buffalo  river. 

BurnsidE  Lake,  Minn,  (near  Ely).  Ga-nabaneiabikideagamag,  lake 
where  trees  are  burned  down  on  one  side  of  the  lake. 

Butternut,  Wis.    Kitchipaganag,  butternuts,  large  nuts. 

Caribou  Point,  North  shore.  Atiko  Neiashing,  caribou  point, 
from  atik,  caribou  or  reindeer,  and  neiashing,  a  point  of  land  jut- 
ting out  into  the  water. 

Carlton,  Minn.  Ningidomog,  a  cross  roads;  also  aiajidemog-mi- 
kanan,  a  railroad  crossing. 

Cascade,  North  shore.     Gra-kishkingineshing,  one  who  has  a  cut  on 

the  side  of  his  head,  perhaps  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the 

waterfall. 
Cass  Lake,  Minn.     Ga-miskwawakokag,  place  where  there  are  red 

cedars. 
Charlevoix,  Mich.     Jingwako  Sibi,  pine  river,  from  jinwak,  pine, 

and  sibi,  river. 
Cheboygan,  Mich.    Jibaigan,  a  tool  for  perforating,  from  jibaige, 

perforate.    Also  translated,  a  hollowed  or  perforated  bone. 

ChEquamegon  Bay,  Wis.  Chequamegon  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the 
Chippewa  word  Jagawamikong,  which  means  a  long,  sandy  point 
of  land  projecting  into  a  body  of  water  where  there  are  long 
breakers.  Wm.  W.  Warren  (History  of  the  Odjibways)  gives  it 
a  legendary  definition  as  soft  beaver  dam. 
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ChEsaning,  Mich.    Tchissaning,  where  many  turnips  grow,  from 

tchissan,  turnips. 
ChETEk,  Wis.    Jede,  a  swan  or  pelican. 

Chicago,  III.     Chigagong,  a  place  where  there  are  skunks,  from 

jigag,  a  skunk. 
Chicago  Bay^  North  shore.     Ga-pipigwewanashkokag,  where  there 

is  much  flute-shaped  grass,  reeds  or  elder  shrubs. 

Chief's  Mountain,  Mich.  Ogimawadjiw,  chief's  mountain,  from 
ogima,  a  chief,  and  wadjew,  a  mountain. 

Chippewa  Ealls,  Wis.  The  Indians  used  to  call  this  town  Tashki- 
bodjigan,  saw  mill,  after  the  mills  there. 

Clam  Falls,  Wis.     Ga-essikag-kakabikang,  clam  falls,  from  essika, 

there  are  clams,  and  kabikang,  waterfall. 
Clam  Lake,  Wis.    Ga-essikag  sagaigan,  clam  lake. 

Clear  Lake,  Wis.     Waiakami  sagaigan,  clear  water  lake,  from  wai- 

akami,  clear  water. 
Clear   Water  River,   Minn..     Ga-wakamitigweiag,   clear  water 

river. 
CloquET,  Minn.     Mokomaninigaming,  knife  portage,  from  moko- 

man,  a  knife,  and  onigaming,  a  portage. 

Cloquet  Reservation,  Minn.  Papashkominitigong,  a  treeless  is- 
land in  a  river. 

CooN  Valley,  Wis.  Essibani  passadinang,  coon  valley,  from  essiban, 
a  coon,  and  passadena,  a  valley. 

CourdERay,  Wis.  A  corrupt  form  of  Courtes  Oreilles,  Otawa  sag- 
aigan, Ottawa  Lake.  The  French  name  "short  ears"  was  used  to 
designate  the  Otawa  tribe  of  Indians  in  Michigan.  Perhaps  the 
name  may  apply  also  to  the  shape  of  the  lake. 

Cranberry  Center,  Wis.    Mashkigiminikaning,  place  where  many 

cranberries  grow. 
CrEES    (an    Indian    tribe    of    British    America).    Kinistinog,    Cree 

Indians. 
Crookston,  Minn.    Assadi  minakwang,  where  there  are  many  small 

poplars. 

Cross  Lake,  Minn.  Sesabegamag,  a  lake  with  many  small  islands 
and  bays. 
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Cross  RivKR,  Minn.  Tchibaiatigo  sibi,  cross  river.  (Father  Baraga 
landed  here  after  a  perilous  voyage  in  a  small  fishing  boat,  across 
Lake  Superior,  1845-6.) 

Crow  River,  North  shore.  Ga-kagagiwabiko  sibi,  raven  rock 
river,  from  kagagi,  a  raven,  wabik,  rock  or  metal,  sibi,  river. 

Dead  River,  Minn.  Nibo-sibi,  dead  river,  from  nibo,  he  dies,  and 
sibi,  river. 

Deer  River,  Minn.  Wawashkeshiwi  sibing,  deer  river,  from  wa- 
washkeshi,  deer. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Wawiiatanong,  where  the  current  of  the  river 
whirls  around. 

Devil's  Island  (one  of  the  Apostle  Islands),  Wis,  Manito  miniss. 
Spirit  Island,  from  manito,  spirit. 

Devils  Lake,  Wis.    Manito  sagaigan,  spirit  lake. 

Drummond,  Wis.  Teweiganing,  at  the  drum,  from  teweigan,  a 
drum. 

DuLUTH,  Minn.  Onigaminsing,  at  the  little  portage,  from  onigam- 
ins,  a  little  portage. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.     Waiakamig,  clear  water. 

Elbow  Lake,  Minn.  Odoskwanigamag,  a  lake  shaped  like  an  elbow. 

Elk  Lake,  Minn.  Omashkoso  sagaigan,  elk  lake,  from  omashkos, 
an  elk. 

Ely,  Minn.     Ga-jagawigamag,  a  narrow,  oblong  lake. 

Encampment  Island,  North  shore.  Minissing,  at  the  island,  from 
miniss,  an  island. 

Escanaba,  Mich.  Eshkonabeng,  some  left,  not  all  dead  or  killed. 
Escanaba  might  also  be  a  corrupt  form  of  miskonabe,  red  man. 

Falls  of  Bakegama,  Minn.  Bakwewang,  a  slough  or  back  water 
in  a  river, 

Fence  Lake,  Wis.  Mitchikani  sagaigan,  fence  lake,  from  mitchikan, 
a  kind  of  fence  or  grating  put  across  a  river  or  lake  to  prevent 
the  fish  from  going  further,  so  that  they  could  be  speared  or 
caught. 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn.    Kakabikansing,  at  the  little  falls. 
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Fish  Cre:ek,  at  the  head  of  Chequamegon  Bay,  Wis.  Gigonsi  sibi- 
wishe,  an  insignificant  fish  creek,  from  gigons,  small  fish,  and 
sibiwishe,  a  small  creek. 

Five  Mile  CrEEk.    Sibiweing,  at  the  creek. 

Flambeau,  Wis.     Wasswagani  sibi,  torch  river,  from  wasswagan, 

a  torch. 
Flat  Lake,  Minn.    Ga-bagwag,  where  the  water  is  shallow. 

Floodwood,  Minn.  Angwassago  sibi,  floodwood  river,  from  ang- 
wassag,  a  piece  of  floodwood,  driftwood. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Minn.  Nagadjiwanang,  at  the  place  where  the  water 
is  stopped. 

Fort  Williams.  North  shore,  Ontario.  Ga-manetigweiag.  Baraga 
defines  the  word  manetigweia  as,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  rivers; 
others  say  it  means  the  very  opposite,  there  is  an  aBundance  of 
rivers. 

Four  Legged  Lake-  North  shore.  Ga-niogade  sagaigan,four-legged 
lake,  from  niogade,  four-legged. 

Fox  Indians.  Hereditary  enemies  of  the  Chippewas.  They  were 
called  by  the  Chippewas  Oudagamig,  people  living  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.    They  called  themselves  Mishwakig,  red  land  people. 

Fox  Island.     Wagoshi  minissing,  fox  island,  from  wagosh,  fox  and 

miniss,  island. 
Fox  Lake,  Wis.     Wagoshi  sagaigan,  fox  lake. 

French  River,  North  shore.  Ga-minissagokang,  where  there  are 
large  dry  pine  trees  standing,  from  manissag,  a  dry  pine  tree- 

Frog  Bay,  Wis.  Omakakikaning,  at  the  place  where  there  are  many 
frogs. 

Gnat  Lake,  Minn.  Pingoshiwi  sagaigan,  gnat  lake,  from  pingo- 
shag,  gnats. 

Gooseberry  Bay,  Madeline  Island,  Wis.  Jabominikaning,  at  goose- 
berry place,  from  jabominan,  gooseberries. 

Gooseberry  River.     Jabomini  sibi,  gooseberry  river. 

Gordon,  Wis.    Waiakamig,  clear  water. 

Grand  Marais,  Minn.  Kitchibitobigong,  big  pond,  from  bitobig, 
a  pond. 
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Grand  Portage,  Minn.     Kitchi  onigaming,  grand  portage,  from 

onigam,  a  portage. 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn.     Gaginwadjiwanang,  long  rapids. 
Grand  River,  Mich.    Washtano  sibi,  Washington  river,  from  Wash- 

tanong,  to  or  from  Washington. 
Grantsburg,  Wis.    Kitchimashkigiminikaning,  at  the  big  cranberry 

place,  from  mashkigiminan,  swamp  berries,  i.e.,  cranberries. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.    Bodjwikwedong,  a  small  bay  within  a  larger  bay. 

Green  Lake,  Wis.     Ojawashko  sagaigan,  green  lake,  from  oja- 

washk,  green. 
Grindstone  Lake,  Wis.    Ga-jigwanabikokag,  grindstone  lake,  from 

jigwanabik,  a  grindstone. 
Gun  Flint  Lake,  North  shore.     Miskwadesikag,  where  there  are 

many  red  turtles,  also  called  miskwassikag,  red  stone  place. 
Gun  Flint  Narrows,  North  shore.    Wababigang,  white  clay,  waba- 

bigang,  white  stone. 
Hardwood  Island  (Apostle  Islands)  Wis.  Ga-mananosikag,  place 

of  the  hardwood,  ironwood  trees. 
Hayward,  Wis.     Bakeabashkikang,  branch  swamp;  i.e.,  a  swamp 

which  is  a  branch  of  a  larger  swamp. 
Hemlock  Island  (Apostle  Islands),  Wis.    Kagagiwanjikag,  where 

there  are  many  hemlock  trees. 

High  Bridge,  Wis.  (formerly  Silver  Creek).  Joniia  sibing,  at  silver 
river. 

Hog  Island,  Mich.  Kokoshi  minissing,  hog  island,  from  kokosh,  a 
hog. 

Horseshoe  Island,  North  shore.  Wagaminissing,  crooked  island, 
also  called  Ga-wagagwindeg,  something  crooked  floating,  like  an 
island,  on  the  water. 

Houghton  Point,  Wis.  Neiashibikang,  a  rocky  point  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake. 

Hurley,  Wis.    Biwabikokaning,  at  the  iron  mine. 

Iron  River,  Wis.     Biwabiko  sibi,  iron  diver,  from  biwabik,  iron. 

Ironwood,  Mich.  Ga-mananosikag,  where  there  are  many  ironwood 

trees. 
Iroquois  Indians  (formerly  in  New  York).  Nadoweg,  adders.  The 

Dakotas  were  called  Nadowessioux,  little  adders. 
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Island  Lake,  North  shore.  Minissiwang,  where  there  is  an  island 
in  a  lake. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  A  corrupt  form  of  Kikanamoso,  it  smokes  in 
his  lodge  or  wigwam. 

Kanabec  County,  Minn.  Ginebig,  a  snake.  The  Kennebec  river 
in  Maine  has  the  same  derivation. 

Kaukauna,  Wis.  (formerly  the  name  was  Kakilo  and  in  the  Jesuit 
Relations  of  1670,  Kekaling).  This  is  not  a  Chippewa  name. 
Perhaps  it  means  porcupine  place,  from  kaug  or  gaug,  a  porcu- 
pine. 

Kegonsa,  Wis.     From  gigonsag,  litle  fishes,  minnows. 

Kekoshka,  Wis.  A  corrupt  form  of  the  word  gigonsika,  where 
there  are  many  small  fish.  The  Chippewa  word  would  be 
gigosensika. 

Kenosha,  Wis.    Kinoje,  a  pike  or  pickerel. 

KeshEna,  Wis.    Named  after  a  Menominee  chief. 

Kettle  River,  Minn.     Akiko  sibi,  kettle  river,  from  akik,  a  kettle. 

Kewaunee,  Wis.  A  corrupt  form  of  kakiweonan,  where  people 
traverse  a  point  of  land, 

Kinickinick,  Wis.  A  corrupt  form  of  kiniginigade,  a  mixture  of 
different  things,  i.e.,  tobacco  and  willow  bark,  which  Indians  mix 
together  and  smoke. 

Knife  River,  North  shore.  Mokomani  sibi,  knife  river,  from  moko- 
man,  a  knife. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  Pagaadowaning,  where  they  play  the  game  of  la 
crosse,  from  pagaadowe,  he  plays  la  crosse. 

L'AnsE,  Mich.    Kitchiwikwedong,  at  big  bay. 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis.  Wasswaganing.  The  full  name  is  wass- 
wagani  sagaigan,  torch  lake,  from  wasswagan,  a  torch. 

Kegonsa  Lake.  Wis.  A  corrupt  form  of  gigonsag,  little  fishes, 
minnows,  little  fish  lake. 

Lake  oE  the  Cuteoot,  Dak.  Kishkiside-bwan-sagaigan,  cutfoot 
lake,  from  kishkiside,  his  foot  is  cut,  bwan,  Sioux,  and  sagaigan, 
lake. 
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Lake  Superior.  Kitchigami,  large  lake.  The  word  means  any  large 
body  of  water,  ocean,  sea  or  lake.  Sagaigan  means  a  small,  in- 
land lake. 

Lake  Waubano,  Minn.  Wabano  sagaigan,  sorcer  lake,  from  wa- 
bano,  a  sorcerer. 

Lake  Winibigoshish.    The  bad,  dirty  water  lake. 

Lake  Winnebago,  Wis.  and  Winnipeg,  Canada,  are  corrupt  forms 
of  Winibigong,  dirty  water  lake,  from  win,  dirty,  and  bi,  which 
refers  to  water  or  any  liquid. 

Lake  oe  the  Woods,  Minn.  Ga-papikwawangag,  where  there  is  a 
sandbank  along  the  shore  of  a  lake,  thrown  up  by  the  action  of 
wind  and  water. 

Leech  Lake,  Minn.  Ga-sagaskwadjimekag,  where  there  are  many 
leeches,  from  sagaskwadjimeg,  leeches. 

Little  Current,  Ont.  Waiebidjiwang,  the  head  of  the  rapids  in  a 
river,  where  the  rapids  of  a  river  start  from. 

Little  Falls,  Minn.    Kakabikansing,  at  the  little  falls. 

Little  Red  Spirit,  North  shore.  Misko  manitons,  from  misko,  red, 
and  manitons,  a  little  spirit. 

Madeline  Island  (Apostle  Islands).  Moningwanekaning,  the  place 
where  there  are  many  lapwings. 

Madison,  Wis.  Mashkiki-odena,  medicine  town.  Most  likely  the 
Indians  at  first  confounded  "Madison"  with  "medicine" ;  now  the 
Chippewa  word  for  medicine  is  mashkiki;  hence  the  appellation, 
medicine  town. 

Mackinaw,  Mich.  Mikinak,  turtle,  perhaps  thus  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  island. 

Mackinaw  City,  Mich.  Gete-odena,  old  town,  from  gete,  old,  and 
odena,  town. 

Manistee,  Mich.  Anaminitigong,  under  the  island  in  the  river. 
Perhaps  anamitigong,  under  the  tree;  the  true  meaning  is  un- 
certain. 

Manitou  Island,  Wis.  (Apostle  Islands).  Manito  miniss,  spirit 
island. 

Manito  River,  North  shore.  Manitowajiwi  sibi,  spirit-lair  river, 
from  manitowaj,  spirit  lair. 
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Manitowaninod.    Fat  spirit,  from  manito,  spirit,  and  waninod,  fat. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.    Manitowag,  spirit  spawn. 

Maniwaking,  Wis.    Bad  land,  in  the  bad  land,  from  man,  bad,  and 

aki,  land. 
Manomin,  Minn.    Wild  rice,  also  any  kind  of  rice. 

Manitowish,  Wis.    A  marten  or  weasel. 

Menominie  Indians.     Omanominig,  wild  rice  people- 

Me;guon,  Wis.    Migwan,  a  feather. 

Miamis  (Indian  tribe).  Omamig;  some  say  this  word  means,  peo- 
ple who  live  on  a  peninsula. 

Michigan.  Mishekan;  some  say  this  word  means  dry  wood  place, 
from  mishi,  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  mishike,  he  prepares  dry  wood, 
and  mishikan,  the  place  where  dry  wood  is  prepared.  The  true 
meaning  is  uncertain.  I  think  the  word  should  be  Michigami, 
great  lake. 

Michigan  Island  Apostle  Islands.  Pagidabi  miniss,  an  island 
where  they  set  lines  with  several  hooks  to  catch  fish,  from  pagi- 
daban,  a  line  with  many  hooks  to  catch  fish,  i 

MiDDLEJFORT,  Madeline  Island,  Wis.    Wikwedawangag,  sandy  bay. 

Middle  Village,  Mich.  Abitawing,  half  way  place,  from  abita, 
half. 

MiLLE  Lacs,  Minn.  Missi  sagaigan,  everywhere  lake,  lake  all  over 
the  country. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Minwaki,  good  land.  The  word  Milwaukee  is 
derived  from  some  Algonquin  dialect ;  it  is  not  a  Chippewa  word ; 
but  the  meaning  is,  good  land. 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  Kitchi  kakabikang,  a  large,  high  waterfall. 
The  name  Minneapolis  itself  is  partly  Sioux  and  partly  Greek, 
viz. :  minnie,  water  and  polis,  city. 

MinnEkanni,  Wis.  A  corrupt  form  of  minikaning,  place  where 
many  blueberries  grow. 

Minnesota  River.  Ashkibagi  sibi,  budding  leaf  river,  from  ashki- 
bag,  budding  leaf. 

MiNoCQUA,  Wis.  Perhaps  from  minokwe,  good  woman,  from  mino, 
good,  and  ikwe,  woman.     The  meaning,  however,  is  uncertain. 
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MiNONG,  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior.  Minong,  perhaps  from  mino, 
good,  a  good  place. 

MiSHi  MoCQUA,  Wis.  Mishi  Makwa,  the  very  large  bear,  patriarch 
of  all  bears,  from  mishi,  large,  and  makwa,  bear. 

MiSHicoTT,  Wis.  Perhaps  from  the  Chippewa  word  Mishigad,  hairy 
leg;  the  meaning  is  uncertain. 

MissabE,  Minn.    A  giant. 

MisSANABE,  Ontario.    A  giant,  from  miss,  large,  and  nabe,  man. 

Mississippi  River.  Large  river,  from  missi,  which  refers  to  any- 
thing large,  and  sibi,  river.  The  Chippewas  call  the  river  Kitchi- 
sibi,  large,  great,  river. 

Mississippi  River  People.  Kitchisibiwininiwag,  men  of  the  great 
river. 

Missabe  Range,  Minn.  Missabe-wadjiw,  giant  mountain,  from 
missabe,  giant,  and  wadjiw,  mountain. 

Missaukee,  Wis.     Missaki,  large  land. 

Missouri  River.  Kitchipaganowi  sibi,  big  nut,  or  butternut  river, 
from  pagan,  a  nut. 

Mohawks  (Indian  tribe).  A  corrupt  form  of  makwag,  a  bear.  This 
was  one  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  and  had  for  its  totem  the  bear. 

MoHECANS  (Indian  tribe).  A  corrupt  form  of  Maingan,  the  wolf,  the 
totem  of  this  tribe. 

Montreal,  Canada.     Moniang. 

Montreal  River,  between  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Ga-wassid- 
jiwang,  where  there  is  a  strong,  foamy  current  in  a  river. 

MoosE  Clan  (Indians).     Monsonig,  the  moose. 

MoosE  Lake,  Minn.  Monso  sagaigan. 

MoQUAH  Lake.    A  corrupt  form  of  makwa,  a  bear. 

MosiNEE,  Wis.     Mosinig,  people  of  the  moose  clan. 

Mouth  oe  the  Yellow  River,  Wis.    Obikoganaganing. 

Mud  Lake,  Wis.    Ga-bagotchishkiwagag,  muddy,  shallow  lake. 

MuKWANAGo,  Wis.  Place  where  there  are  many  bears,  from  makwa, 
a  bear.    Mukwanago  is  not  a  Chippewa  word. 
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MuNissiNG,  Mich.    Minissing,  at  the  island. 
MuscoDA,  Wis.    Mashkode,  a  large  prairie. 

Muske;i:g,  Wis.    Mashkig,  a  swamp  or  marsh. 

Muskegon,  Mich.    Maskigong,  at,  to  or  from  the  swamp. 

MuskEGoES  (Indian  tribe).     Omaskigog,  swamp  people. 

Narrows  between  the  two  Red  Lakes,  Minn.    Wabashing. 

Naugatt,  Wis.  Perhaps  a  Menominee  name,  or  of  some  other  Algic 
dialect.     The  meaning  is  uncertain. 

Nebo  River,  Minn.    Dead  River,  from  nibo,  he  dies. 

Neosho,  Wis.  Probably  a  corrupt  form  of  the  word  neiashing,  a 
point  of  land  projecting  into  a  body  of  water. 

Nepigong,  Ont.  Obidjiwanong,  at  the  rapids,  from  obidjiwan,  the 
water  ripples  over  a  stony  bottom.  Nepigong  is  a  corrupt  form 
of  Alimibegong,  which  perhaps  means,  "under  the  water". 

Nett  Lake,  Minn.  Assabikone-sagaigan,  fish-net  lake,  from  assab, 
a  fish-net. 

Newago,  Mich.    Probably  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief. 

NiMiKAGAN  Lake  and  River,  Wis.  Namekagan,  sturgeon  place, 
from  name,  sturgeon. 

NojoSHiNG,  Wis.    A  corrupt  form  of  neiashing,  a  point  of  land. 

NokE  River,  Minn.    Named  after  an  Indian  chief 

Neshotah,  Wis.     Nijode,  twins;  also,  two  families. 

NEkimi,  Wi.s  .  Perhaps  a  corrupt  form  of  nikimi,  he  grumbles  like 
a  dog.    This  is  not  a  Chippewa  word. 

NiKOOSA,  Wis.  Perhaps  a  corrupt  form  of  inikoso,  he  is  wounded 
in  his  arm.     Not  a  Chippewa  word. 

Oak  Island  (Apostle  Islands).    Mitigominikan,  acorn  place,  from 
_    mitigomin,  an  acorn. 

OcoNOMOWoc,  Wis.  An  Algic  word,  but  not  Chippewa.  Perhaps 
a  corrupt  form  of  the  Chippewa  word  okanima,  a  bone,  possibly 
so-called  from  the  discovery  of  human  bones  in  Indian  mounds 
there. 

Odanah,  Wis.    Odena,  a  town. 
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Oconto,  Wis.     Okando,  he  watches. 

Ogema,  Wis.,  and  Ogkmaw,  Mich.    An  Indian  chief. 

OkKE,  Wis.    Aki,  land,  soil. 

Old  Fort,  Madeline  Island,  Wis.  Kitchi  ajawew,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island  or  point  of  land. 

Onekama,  Mich.     An  arm. 

Onion  River,  Wis.  Also  Onion  River,  North  shore.  Jigagawanji- 
kani  sibi,  onion  river,  from  jigagawanjikan,  onion  place. 

OsAKis,  Minn.    Osagig,  an  Indian  tribe,  Sacs. 

OsHKOSH,  Wis.  Oshkanj,  a  nail  of  finger  or  toe,  probably  the  name 
of  an  Indian  chief. 

OssiNiKE,  Mich.    Assinika,  stony  ground,  from  assin,  a  stone. 

Oscoda,  Mich.    Mashkode,  a  large  prairie. 

Ottertail  Lake,  Minn.  Nigigwanowe  sagaigan,  ottertail  lake, 
from  nigig,  an  otter,  and  wanowe,  a  tail. 

Ottawa,  Mich.    An  Indian  tribe. 

Outagamie  Co.,  Wis.  Odagamig,  people  living  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  or  lake.  This  is  the  Chippewa  name  for  the  Foxes ; 
they  call  themselves  Miskwakig,  red  land  people. 

Outer  Island  (Apostle  Islands).  Eshkwegondeg,  the  last  or  fur- 
thest island. 

Ozaukee,  Wis.    Osagig,  an  Indian  tribe.  Sacs. 

Pacua  Lake,  Wis.  A  corrupt  form  of  bagwa  sagaigan,  shallow 
lake,  from  bagwa,  shallow. 

Pakaway,  Wis.  Perhaps  a  corrupt  form  of  bagwa,  shallow;  per- 
haps also  from  bakewag,  they  take  another  road  or  route. 

PakEGama  Lake,  Minn.  Branch  lake,  the  division  of  one  lake  into 
two  parts,  a  main  part  and  a  branch. 

PaukwaukEE,  Wis.  Bagwaging,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  form- 
ing a  slough. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich.    Perhaps  a  form  of  papa,  father. 

Pegano  Makatewanisidjig.  Blackfeet  Indians,  from  makate,  black, 
and  sid,  foot. 
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PELICAN  Island,  Minn.  Jede  miniss,  pelican  island,  from  jede, 
pelican. 

Pelican  Lake,  Minn.  Jashagiwi  sagaigan,  pelican  lake,  from 
jashagi,  a  pelican  or  stork. 

PenokEE  Ridge,  Wis.  A  range  of  hills  south  of  Lake  Superior. 
Penokee  is  perhaps  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Chippewa  binaki,  clean 
land,  from  bin,  clean,  and  aki,  land. 

PEnsaukEE,  Wis.  Pinsagi,  inside  the  mouth  of  the  river,  from  pin, 
inside,  and  sagi,  mouth  of  a  river.  Or  perhaps  from  pindjaki,  in- 
land, from  pindj  and  aki. 

Petoskey,  Mich.  Named  after  an  Indian  chief,  Bidassige,  the  sun 
begins  to  shine. 

Pigeon  Island,  (Apostle  Islands).  Eshkwegondens,  a  small  island 
at  the  end  of  a  larger  island  or  point  of  land.  Also  called  Omimi- 
miniss,  from  omimi,  a  pigeon,  and  miniss,  island. 

Pigeon  River,  North  shore.     Omimi  sibi,  pigeon  river. 

Pigeon  River  Point,  Minn.    Omimi-neiashing,  pigeon  point. 

Pie  Island,  North  shore.     Dimakaming. 

Pillager  Creek,  Minn.  Makandwesibiwishing,  robber  creek,  from 
makandwe,  he  robs,  pillages,  and  sibiwishing,  at  the  creek. 

Pillager  Indians,  Minn.  Near  Leech  and  Ottertail  Lakes.  Mak- 
andwewininiwag,  pillagers,  so  named  because  they  pillaged  the 
goods  of  a  fur  trader. 

PiNCONNiNG,  Mich.  A  corrupt  form  of  some  Algic  word,  probably 
opinikaning,  potato  place,  from  opinig,  potatoes. 

Pine  Lake,  Minn.     Ga-tchigadjwegamag,  lake  along  a  hill. 

Pine  Point,  Minn.  Nejingwakokang,  pine  point,  from  ne,  refer- 
ling  to  a  point  of  land,  and  jingwak,  pine. 

Pine  River,  Minn.  Jingwako  sibi,  pine  river. 

Point  de  Tours,  Mich.  Kiwideonaning,  where  a  boat  goes  around 
a  point  of  land. 

Poplar  River,  North  shore.  Ga-manasadikag,  poplar  place,  from 
manasad,  a  kind  of  poplar  tree. 

Porcupine  Mountain,  Mich.  Gagwadjiw,  pocupine  mountain, 
from  gag,  a  porcupine,  and  wadjiw,  mountain. 
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Pork  Bay,  North  shore.      Ga-kitchi  wanino-wangag,  around  the 
large  sand  point. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont.     Wikwedong,  at  the  bay. 

Post,  Sawyer  Co.,  Wis.    Pakwewang,  where  the  water  of  the  river 
forms  a  back  water  or  slough. 

Potato  River,  Wis.     Opini  sibi,  potato  river. 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.    Gibi-saging,  where  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  closed  up  (v.g.,  by  a  sandbar). 

Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.    Mashkode  sagig,  prairie  of  the  Sacs,  from 
mashkode,  prairie. 

Prairie  Lake,  Minn.     Mashkode-onigami-sagaigan,  prairie  port- 
age lake. 

Prairie  RivER,  Minn.     Mashkode  sibi. 

PrEsquE  Isle  (Apostle  Islands).    Gagawemaming.    The  meaning  is 
uncertain;  some  call  the  place  gega  miniss,  almost  an  island. 

Rainy  Lake,  Minn.     Gotchitching  sagaigan,  from  godjidjing,  a 
river  tries  to  go  through  a  narrow  passage. 

Raspberry  Bay,  Wis.     Miskwiminikaning,  place  where  many  rasp- 
berries grow. 

Raspberry  Island,  (Apostle  Islands).     Miskominikan. 

Red  Cliee  Reservation,  Wis.    Passabikang,  steep  cliff. 

Red  Lake,  Minn.     Miskwagamiwi  sagaigan,  red  water  lake. 

Red  Lake  Agency,  Minn.     Ogakaning,  pike  fishing  place,  from 
oga,  pike  or  pickerel. 

Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn.    Ga-wakamitigweiag-ondadatigweiag,  Red 
Lake  Falls. 

Red  River  of  the  North.    Miskwagamiwi  sibi,  red  water  river. 

Red  Rock,  near  Grand  Portage,  Minn.  Ga-miskwawangag,  red  sand. 

Reservation  River,  North  shore.    Maskigwagama  sibi,  swamp  lake 
river,  a  river  coming  out  of  a  swamp  lake. 

Rice  Lake,  Wis.  and  Minn.    Manominikaning,  wild  rice  grounds. 

Round  Lake,  Wis.    Ga-wawiegamag,  round  lake. 

Roy's  Bay,  Madeline  Island.    Netawangansing,  little  sand  bay. 
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Saginaw,  Mich.    Saging  or  Saginang,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Sand  Bay,  Wis.     Ga-kashkikawangag,  steep  sand  hill  going  down 
twards  the  lake. 

Sand  Island  (Apostle  Islands).     Wababiko  miniss,  white  rock  is- 
land, tin  island. 

Sandy  Beach,  North  shore.     Minissinakwang. 

Sandy  Lake,  Minn.    Ga-mitawangagamag,  sandy  lake. 

Saugatuck,  Mich.    Sagatagan,  tinder  to  catch  fire  from  a  stroke  of 
flint. 

Saukville,  Wis.    Town  of  the  Sacs  (Osagig). 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.    Bawitig,  rapids  in  a  river. 

Silver  Creek,  Wis.    Joniiawi-sibiwishens,  silver  creeek,  from  joniia, 
silver. 

SiSKiwiT  Bay,  Wis.     Siskawekaning,  place  where  they  catch  siska- 
wat  fish,  a  kind  of  whitefish. 

Sioux   Indians.     Nadowessioux,   little   adders,   nadoweg,   adders. 
The  Chippewa  name  is  Bwanag. 

Shawano,  Wis.    Jawanong,  south,  in  the  south. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.     See  Cheboygan,  Mich. 

Shell  Lake,  Wis.     Ga-bagotchishkiwagag,     shallow,    miry    lake. 
Some  call  it  ga-essikag,  from  essika,  there  are  clams  or  shells. 

ShiawassE,  Mich.     Perhaps  a  corrupt  form  of  adjaosse,  he  walks 
lame,  he  limps. 

Solon  Springs,  Wis.    Wagwassikag,  white  birch  place,  where  there 
are  many  white  birch  trees. 

Snake  River,  Minn.     Ginebigo  sibi,  snake  river,  from  ginebig,  a 
snake. 

Split  Rock,  North  shore.    Nokikobag,  where  there  are  small  trees, 
brush,  growing. 

Spring  Brook,  Wis.    Mokidjiwanibi  sibiwishe,  spring  brook,  from 
mokidjiwanibi,  a  spring,  and  sibiwishe,  a  brook;,  creek. 

Spring  Lake,  Wis.  Mokidjiwanibigo  sagaigan ; .  some  call  it  pass- 
aiganing,  place  where  they  cut  and  split  cedar  wood  for  making 
canoes. 
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Steamboat  Island  (Apostle  Islands),  Nabikwani  miniss,  boat  is- 
land, from  nabikawan,  a  ship  or  boat.  Ishkote-nabikwan  is  fire- 
boat  or  steamboat. 

Spooner,  Wis.  Emikwanensing,  a  small  spoon,  a  teaspoon.  The 
river  near  Spooner  is  called  Ga-bagotchishkiwagag,  shallow,  miry 
river. 

Steward  River,  North  shore.  Bitobigo  sibi,  pond  river,  from  bito- 
big,  pond. 

Squaw  Bay,  Wis.    Ga-nitagekweiag,  perhaps  mourning  squaw  bay. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.     Osagi  sibing,  river  of  the  Sacs. 

St.  Croix  Indians.     Manominikeshiag,  wild  rice  makers. 

St.  Croix  Lake  (upper),  Wis.     Wagwassikag,  white  birch  place. 

St.  Croix  Lake  (lower).  Wis.  Gigo  agomad,  Indian  legend,  refer- 
ring to  the  tale  of  an  Indian  who  drank  all  the  water  out  of  the 
lake. 

St.  Croix  River.     Manominikeshi  sibi,  wild  rice  gatherer's  river. 

St.  Hilaire,  Minn.  Ga-manasadikag  where  there  are  many  aspen, 
trees. 

St.  Louis  River,  Minn.  Kitchigami  sibi,  Lake  Superior  river,  from 
kitchigami,  a  great  body  of  water,  and  sibi,  a  river. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Ashkibagi  sibi,  budding  leaf  river,  the  name  of 
the  Minnesota  river,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  at  St. 
Paul. 

Stony  Brook,  Minn.     Ashkibwakaning,  swamp  potato  place. 

Strawberry  Lake,  Minn.     Ga-odeiminikag,  strawberry  place. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.  Namewadinong,  sturgeon  bay,  from  name, 
sturgeon. 

Sturgeon  Lake.     Ga-namekag,  sturgeon  piace. 

SuAMico,  Wis.  A  corrupt  form  of  osawamikong,  yellow  beaver, 
osawa,  yellow,  amik,  beaver. 

Sucker  River,  North  shore  Namebini  sibi,  sucker  river,  from  name- 
bin,  a  sucker. 

Sugar  Island  (Apostle  Islands).  Sinsibakwado  minissing,  at 
sugar  island,  from  sinsibakwad,  sugar. 
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Sugar  Loaf  Point,  North  shore.  Ga-ojawaneiashiwang,  perhaps 
green  point,  from  ojawa,  green,  and  neiashiwang,  a  point  of 
land. 

Superior,  Wis.  Gete  odena,  old  town.  Some  call  it  Waiekwa 
kitchigaming,  at  the  end  of  the  big  lake. 

Sutton's  Bay,  Mich.    Wikwedonsing,  at  the  little  bay. 

Swamp  Lake,  Wis.    Mashkigwagamag,  swamp  lake. 

Swamp  People  (an  Indian  tribe).  Omaskigog. 

Swan  River,  Minn.    Wabisiwi  sibing,  at  swan  river,  from  wabisi, 

a  swan. 
Tawas,  Mich.     A  corrupt  form  of  Ottawas,  an  Indian  tribe  of 

Michigan.     Otawag,  trading  people. 
Terrabonne  River,  North  shore.     Nessatiko  sibi,  three  reindeer 

river. 
Thief  River,  Minn.    Gimodakiwi  sibi,  thief  land  river,  from  gimod, 

stealing,  and  aki,  land.    Thief  River  is  also  called  Ningitawitig- 

weiag,  where  the  river  divides  into  two  branches. 

ThornapplE  River,  Wis.  Minessagawanjika  sibi,  thornapple  river, 
from  minessagawanjika,  there  are  thornapple  trees  =  also  mines- 
siwi  sibi,  thornapple  river. 

ToFTE,  North  shore.     Ga-nijike-pikwadinag,  lone  hill. 

ToToGiTic  River.     Muddy,  miry  river,  from  totogitigweia  sibi,  the 

river  is  muddy,  miry. 
Trade  Lake,  Wis.     Atawe  sagaigan,  trade  lake,  from  atawe,  he 

trades. 
Traverse  City,  Mich.    Kitchi  wikwedong,  big  bay. 
Trout  Lake,  Minn.    Ga-namegossikag,  trout  lake,  from  namegoss, 

a  trout,  namegossika,  there  are  many  trout  there. 

Turtle  Lake,  Wis.  and  Minn.     Mikinako  sagaigan,  turtle  lake, 

from  mikinak,  a  turtle. 
Twin  Lake,  Minn.    Nijogamag,  twin  lake,  from  nijode,  twins. 

Two  Harbors,  Minn.  Wasswewining,  torchlight  fishing,  from 
wasswa,  he  spears  fish  at  night  by  torchlight;  also  wasswaga- 
ming. 

Two  Island  River,  North  shore.  Minissan-nijogondeg,  two  is- 
lands, floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  lake. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis.     Nijotigweiag,  two  rivers. 
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Vermillion  Lake,  Minn.    Onamani-sagaigan,  vermillion  lake,  from 
onaman,  vermillion. 

Washburn,  Wis.    Gigito-mikana,  council  road. 

Washington  Harbor,  Isle  Royal.  Osagaadeng,  place  where  the  bea- 
ver comes  out  of  his  lodge. 

WaubEEk,  Wis.    A  corrupt  form  of  biwabik,  iron. 

Waubum,  Wis.    Waban,  east,  wabaag,  morning. 

Waukan,  Wis.  Indian  priest  at  the  medicine  dance,  directing  in- 
itiation of  candidates  as  members  of  the  Grand  Medicine  Lodge. 

WaukEchon,  Wis.  A  corrupt  form  of  wagidjanj,  crooked  nose, 
from  wag,  crooked,  and  djanj,  nose. 

WaukEGan,  In.     Wakaigan,  fort,  house. 

Waukau,  Wis.    Spawn  fish,  from  wauk,  spawn,  plural,  wakwag. 

Waukesha,  Wis.    Wagoshag,  foxes,  from  wagosh,  a  fox. 

WaunakEE,  Wis.    Wanaki,  he  Hves  in  peace. 

WaunEka,  Wis.     Wanike,  he  forgets;  also,  he  digs  a  hole. 

Waupun,  Wis.  Waban,  east,  morning.  The  verb  waban  means  it 
is  twilight  in  the  morning. 

Wausau,  Wis.     Wassa,  far,  far  away. 

WausaukEE,  Wis.     Wassaki,  distant  land. 

Waubano,  Wis.  Wabano,  an  Indian  sorcerer,  not  a  grand  medicine 
man. 

Waupaca,  Wis.  Wabaga,  the  leaf  is  white.  Not  a  Chippewa  word ; 
the  meaning  is  uncertain. 

Wequiock,  Wis.  Wikweang,  it  forms  a  bay,  there  is  a  bay.  The 
meaning  is  uncertain. 

White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.  Ga-wababiganikag,  white 
earth  (or  white  clay). 

White  Fish  Bay,  Wis.  Atikamego-wikwedong,  white  fish  bay, 
from  atikameg,  whitefish. 

White  Fish  Lake,  Reserve,  Wis.  Wabish-gigo-sagaigan,  white 
fish  lake.  The  Chippewas  call  it  ga-bitawigamag,  a  small  lake 
near  a  larger  one.  There  is  another  lake  of  similar  name  in 
Ontario,  Atikamegoshing,  bad  white  fish  place. 
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White  Gore,  Minn.     Wabado,  rhubarb. 

White  Oak  Point,  Minn.  Memishimijikang,  white  oak  place,  from 
mishimij,  white  oak. 

White  River,  Wis.  Wabi  sibing,  white  river.  It  is  also  called 
Batotigweiag  sibi,  a  river  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  lining  to  a 
larger  river  near  it. 

WiED  Rice  River,  Minn.    Ga-manomnigajikawi  sibi,  wild  rice  river. 

Willis  Island  (Apostle  Islands).  Waboso-miniss,  rabbit  island, 
from  wabos,  a  rabbit. 

Wilson  Island  (Apostle  Island).  Eshkwegondeg,  the  last  island; 
also  the  island  on  the  other  side  of,  or  beyond,  a  point  of  land. 

Willow  River,  Minn.  (Also  one  in  Wisconsin).  Ga-ossissigo- 
bimijika  sibi,  willow  river,  from  ossissigobimij,  willow. 

Winnebago  Lake,  Wis.,  and  Winnipeg,  Can.  Winibigo-sagai- 
gan,  dirty  water  lake. 

Winneboujou,  a  form  of  Menabosho,  fabulous  Chippewa  demi-god, 
the  subject  of  many  fabulous  stories. 

Wisconsin.  Owiskonsing;  the  word  is  Algic,  but  not  Chippewa. 
The  meaning  is  uncertain;  perhaps,  muskrat  lodge. 

Wisconsin  Point,  Wis.  (nearly  opposite  Superior).  Wisconsiwi- 
neiashing,  literally  Wisconsin  point. 

WoLE  River,  Wis.    Maingani  sibi,  wolf  river,  from  maingan,  a  wolf. 

Wonewoc,  Wis.     Wonowag,  they  howl. 

Wood  Lake,  Wis.  Wigobi  sagaigan,  basswood  lake,  from  wigob,  a 
basswood  tree. 

Yellow  Lake,  Wis.  Wessawagamig,  yellow  water,  from  ossawaga- 
mi,  the  water  is  yellow. 

Yellow  River,  Wis.    Wessawagami  sibi,  yellow  water  river. 

York  Island  (Apostle  Islands).  Miskwabimijikag,  willow  tree  place. 


Documents. 

Letters  of  Bishop  Loras,  1829  and  1830. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Mathias  Loras,  first  Bishop  of  Dubuque,  was  born  in  Lyons, 
in  France,  in  the  year  1792.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1817  and  rendered 
distinguished  service  as  professor  and  superior  in  the  seminary  of  Meximieux 
and  as  superior  in  the  seminary  of  L'Argentiere,  in  the  diocese  or  Lyons. 
Resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  misionary  work  in  America,  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  first  Bishop  of  Mobile,  who  was 
seeking  aid  in  Europe  for  his  needy  diocese.  When  Bishop  Portier  returned 
to  America,  near  the  end  of  the  year  1829,  he  brought  with  him  a  little  band 
made  up  of  two  priests,  one  of  them  Father  Loras,  four  subdeacons  and  two 
clerics. 

Father  Loras  labored  for  seven  years  in  the  diocese  of  Mobile  as  mission- 
ary priest  in  a  large  field,  as  vicar  general  of  the  diocese  and  pastor  of  the 
Cathedral  in  Mobile,  and  as  teacher  and  director  of  a  college  and  seminary 
founded  by  Bishop  Portier,  soon  after  his  return,  at  Spring  Hill,  near  Mobile. 
On  July  28th,  1837,  Pope  Gregory  XVL  by  his  bull,  "Universi  Domini 
Gregis",  erected  the  see  of  Dubuque,  and  Father  Loras  was  chosen  as  its 
first  bishop.  He  was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mobile  by  Bishop 
Portier,  assisted  by  Bishop  Blanc  of  New  Orleans,  on  December  10th,  1837. 

After  his  consecration,  Bishop  Loras  went  immediately  to  France  to 
obtain  new  workers  and  funds  for  his  diocese  of  Dubuque.  On  his  return 
he  brought  with  him  two  priests  and  four  subdeacons.  Among  these  were 
some  whose  names  are  forever  memorable  in  the  diocese  and  province  of 
St.  Paul:  Cretin,  the  first  Bishop  of  St.  Paul;  Galtier,  founder  of  the  first 
church  in  St.  Paul  and  sponsor  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  and  Ravoux,  pioneer 
missionary  throughout  the  province  of  St.  Paul. 

Bishop  Loras  arrived  in  Dubuque  on  April  18th,  1839.  Shortly  after,  he 
began  a  visitation  of  his  diocese.  In  a  letter^  of  Bishop  Loras  to  his  sister, 
dated  at  Dubuque,  July  26th,  1839,  he  gives  an  account  of  his  visitation, 
accompanied  by  Father  Pelamourgues,  at  St.  Peter's,  now  Mendota,  opposite 
Fort  Snelling. 


^Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vpls.  HI  and  V,  Dublin,  1840  and 
1842.     Reprinted  in  Acta  et  Dicta,  vol.  I,  no.  1,  July,  1907. 
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The  following  letters  were  written  by  Father  Loras  during  the  course  of 
his  first  year  in  America,  the  first  one  being  written  before  leaving  the  vessel 
which  had  brought  him  from  France. 

The  originals  of  these  letters  are  preserved  by  the  Loras  family  in  Lyons. 
Typewritten  copies  are  in  the  archives  of  the  Catholic  Historical  Society  of 
St.  Paul. 

I 

Golfe  de  Mexique,  le  22  Xbre,  1829. 
Ma  tres  chere  Mere : — 

Nous  voici  enfin,  apres  une  traversee  de  52  jours,  a  la  Balise,  petit  village 
situe  a  I'embouchure  du  fameux  Mississippi.  Monseigneur  nous  quitte  pour 
remonter  plus  promptement  le  fleuve  et  arriver  dans  I'espace  de  18  heures 
a  la  Nouvelle  Orleans  qui  est  a  30  lieues  d'ici  par  le  moyen  d'un  bateau  a 
vapeur.  Pour  accelerer  le  moment  heureux  ou  je  recevrai  de  vos  cheres 
nouvelles,  je  prie  Sa  Grandeur  de  vouloir  bien  se  charger  de  ma  lettre  et  de 
la  faire  partir  avant  notre  arrivee,  qui  sera  peut-etre  retardee  jusqu'a  8  ou  10 
jours,  et  peut-etre  davantage. 

Je  vous  dirai  d'abord,  ma  tendre  mere,  quelque  chose  de  notre  traversee. 
En  general  on  peut  dire  qu'elle  a  ete  heureuse,  quoiqu'un  peu  longue,  puis- 
qu'on  a  quitte  le  Havre  le  ler  IXbre,  comme  je  vous  I'ai  marque  par  ma  lettre 
datee  de  cette  ville.  Dieu  nos  a  proteges  comme  la  prunelle  de  ses  yeux 
au  milieu  du  vaste  ocean..  Nous  avons  neanmoins  eprouve  toutes  les  miseres 
inseparables  de  notre  position.  Je  me  suis  convaincu  qu'on  n'exagere  point 
en  signalant  les  fatigues  qu'on  eprouve  sur  mer.  Nous  avons  tous,  excepte 
Monseigneur,  ressenti  ce  mal  de  mer  dans  toute  sa  rigeur.  Les  deux  pre- 
miers jours  surtout  nous  ne  savions  qu'en  dire.  Nous  avons  beaucoup  souffert 
la  premiere  semaine,  et  quelques  uns,  moi  entre  autres  avons  ete  presque 
constamment  malades  pendant  un  mois.  Encore  dernierement  nous  avons  ete 
tres  fatigues  pendant  deux  jours  a  cause  d'un  vent  contraire  qui  agitait 
violemment  le  vaisseau.  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  penible,  c'est  qu'on  perd 
entierement  I'appetit.  II  faut  neanmoins  prendre  de  la  nourriture,  si  Ton  ne 
veut  pas  souffrir  davantage.  Et  les  viandes  salees  et,  en  general,  le  genre  de 
mets  qu'on  presente,  ne  sont  point  propres  a  exciter  I'appetit.  Depuis  huit 
jours,  il  faut  I'avouer,  nous  faisons  honneur  a  la  table  du  capitaine,  qui  n'avait 
pas  I'air  de  partager  nos  miseres;  il  y  etait  interesse.  Mais  que  dis-je?  de  mis- 
eres! mais  pour  des  missionnaires  ce  sont  de  vraies  benedictions. — Que,  j'  ai 
souvent  prie  le  bon  Dieu  de  les  agreer  comme  un  sacrifice  d'agreable  odeur 
pour  la  sanctification  de  nos  chers  americains,  et  avant  tout  pour  la  notre.  Car 
il  faut  etre  des  saints  pour  servir  d'instrument  a  la  grace.  Et  pouvons-nous 
manquer  de  force  et  de  courage,  ayant  pu,  presque  tous  les  jours,  excepte 
la  premiere  semaine,  par  une  faveur  inestimable  de  la  Divine  Bonte,  dire  et 
entendre  la  Sainte  Messe.  Le  dimanche  nous  la  celebrions  dans  une  espece  de 
petite  chapelle  oil  le  Dieu  des  Misericordes,  descendant  de  son  trone,  venait 
visiter  les  pauvres  navigateurs,  de  miserables  missionaires ;  quelques  uns  des 
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passagers  catholiques  y  assistaient.  II  fallait  prendre  bien  des  precautions 
quand  le  rouli  etait  fort;  heureusement  il  ne  nous  est  arrive  aucun  accident. 
Nous  chantons  aussi  les  vepres  dans  la  principale  chambre  le  dimanche;  rien 
n'est  plus  interessant.  Et,  grace  a  Dieu,  tant  bien  que  mal,  nous  avons  pu 
dire  notre  breviarie  tout  entier  tous  les  jours.  Ah !  que  la  priere  est  necessaire. 
J'en  congois  tous  les  jours  de  plus  en  plus  I'indispensable  necessite  et  pour  moi 
et  pour  ces  pauvres  malheureux  heretiques,  a  conversion  desquels  nous  allons 
consacrer  nos  sueurs,  et,  s'il  le  faut,  jusqu'a  la  derniere  goutte  de  notre  sang. 
Ah!  ma  chere  Mere,  je  vous  en  conjure,  priez,  faites  beaucoup  prier  les 
personnes  pieuses  de  votre  connaissance  qui  aiment  Dieu,  quit  s'interessent  a 
sa  gloire,  C'est  la,  pour  ainsi  dire,  notre  unique  ressource.  Car  d'apres  tout 
ce  que  j'entends  dire,  les  protestants  de  ces  contrees  sont  bien  obstines  et 
imbus  de  prejuges  terribles  contre  I'Eglise  Romaine.  Les  predications  sont 
necessaires,  mais  sans  une  grace  trSs  particuliere,  elles  sont  vraiment  im- 
puissantes.  Encore  une  fois,  faisons  tous  de  concert  une  sainte  violence  au 
ciel,  que  ce  ne  soit  pas  en  vain  que  j'aie  fait  le  plus  grand  des  sacrifices  en 
quittant  ma  patrie  et  tout  ce  que  j'y  ai  de  plus  cher  pour  aller  porter  la 
bonne  nouvelle  du  salut  dans  ces  terres  etrangeres. 

L'epoque  de  votre  fete  approche;  ma  bonne  mere,  agreez  mes  voeux.  lis 
ne  sont  jamais  venus  d'aussi  loin,  mais  aussi  jamais  peut-etre  ils  ne  furent 
plus  sinceres.  Je  conjurerai  votre  glorieux  patron  d'obtenir  de  Dieu  la 
prolongation  d'une  vie  qui  m'est  aussi  chere  que  la  mienne,  afin  que  je  puisse 
encore  jouir  une  fois  du  bonheur  de  vous  voir  et  de  vous  embrasser;  et  que 
la  couronne  promise  a  la  femme  forte  ceigne  eternellement  votre  front. 

Oserai-je  vous  prier  de  donner  de  mes  nouvelles  a  M.  Miolland  en  lui 
faisant  presenter  mes  respects.  Je  lui  ecrirai,  si  je  le  peux,  de  la  Nouvelle 
Orleans.  Je  ne  vous  dis  rien  pour  la  famille,  bien  persuade  que  vos  me  rap- 
pellerez  a  son  bon  souvenir,  sans  oublier  notre  cher  cousin  Beteiiyi. 
J'attends  avec  impatience  de  vos  nouvelles  et  de  celles  de  la  famille  entiere, 
surtout  d'Emilie,  Rosalie,  Victorine  et  Stephanie,  dont  la  position  inspire 
plus  d'interet.  Comment  va  la  petite  Richard,  nouvelle  nee?  La  correspon- 
dance  est  engagee,  j'espere  qu'elle  sera  active;  ce  sera  ma  seule  consolation 
en  ce  monde.  Je  prevois  que  j'en  aurai  souvent  besoin  au  milieux  de  mes 
travaux  apostoliques.  Je  prends  note  de  mes  lettres,  on  aura  tou jours  I'atten- 
tion  de  m'en  accuser  reception,  comme  aussi  je  le  ferai  exactement  de  celles 
que  je  recevrai,  et  les  miennes,  quelque  peu  interessantes  qu'elles  puissent  etre, 
je  les  ecrirai  de  nouveau  jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  les  aie  recues. 

Agreez,  I'assurance  du  profound  respect  avec  lequel  je  suis  et  serai  pour 
la  vie 

Ma   tendre    Mere, 
Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  devoue  fils, 
Mas.  Loras, 

Missionnaire   de   Lyon. 

P.S. — Monseigneur,  qui  se  porte  assez  bien,  me  charge  de  le  rappeler  a 
votre  souvenir.    II  est  plein  de  bonte  pour  nous. 


1  The  name  is  not  clear  in  our  copy.     Beteny  is  probably  correct.     Cf.  the 
following  letter. 
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(Translation.) 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  December  22,  1829, 
My  dearest  Motheri ; — 

Here  we  are  at  last,  after  a  crossing  of  52  days,  at  La  Balise,  a  little 
village  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  famous  Mississippi.  Monseigneur2  leaves 
us  in  order  to  go  up  the  river  the  sooner  and  to  arrive,  in  18  hours,  at  New- 
Orleans,  which  is  30  leagues  from  here  by  steamboat.  To  hasten  the  happy 
moment  when  I  shall  receive  dear  news  from  you,  I  am  begging  his  Lordship 
to  kindly  take  charge  of  my  letter  and  see  to  its  departure  before  our  arrival, 
which  may  be  delayed  8  or  10  days,  or  perhaps  more. 

First  of  all,  my  dear  mother,  I  shall  tell  you  something  about  our  crossing. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  fortunate,  although  somewhat  long, 
since  we  left  Havre  the  first  of  November,  as  I  indicated  to  you  in  my  letter 
dated  from  that  city.  God  protected  us  amid  the  vast  ocean,  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  Nevertheless  we  experienced  all  the  miseries  that  must  accompany 
such  a  situation.  I  was  convinced  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  at  all  in  what 
is  said  regarding  the  fatigue  that  one  suffers  at  sea.  All  of  us,  except  Mon- 
seigneur,  experienced  this  sea-sickness  in  full  force.  The  two  first  days 
especially  it  was  unspeakable.  We  suffered  a  great  deal  the  first  week,  and 
some  of  us,  myself  included,  were  almost  constantly  ill  for  a  month.  And 
again,  recently,  we  were  much  worn  out  for  two  days  on  account  of  a 
contrary  wind  which  tossed  our  vessel  violently.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  one 
loses  one's  appetite  entirely.  And  nevertheless,  one  must  take  some  nour- 
ishment if  one  does  not  wish  to  suffer  still  more.  And  the  salted  meats  and, 
in  general,  the  kind  of  food  that  is  served  are  not  such  as  would  excite 
one's  appetite.  The  last  eight  days,  I  must  confess,  we  did  honor  to  the 
captain's  table,  who  did  not  seem  to  share  in  our  miseries ;  it  was  to  his 
interest. 

But  what  am  I  saying?  Miseries?  Why,  for  missionaries  these  are  in 
truth  blessings.  How  often  have  I  begged  the  good  God  to  accept  them  as 
a  sacrifice  of  sweet  odour  for  the  sanctification  of  our  dear  Americans,  and 
above  all,  for  that  of  ourselves.  For  we  must  be  saints  in  order  to  be  able  to 
serve  as  fit  instruments  of  grace.  And  could  we  indeed  fail  in  strength  and 
courage,  since  during  nearly  all  those  days,  excepting  the  first  week,  we  were 
able,  by  an  inestimable  favor  of  Divine  Goodness,  to  say  and  hear  the  Holy 
Mass.  On  Sundays  we  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  a  kind  of  little 
chapel,  where  the  God  of  Mercies  came  down  from  His  throne  to  visit  the 
poor  navigators,  the  unworthy  missionaries ;  some  Catholic  passengers  also 
assisted  at  the  Mass.  It  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful  when  the  rolling  of 
the  vessel  was  heavy,  but  fortunately  we  met  with  no  accident.  We  also 
chanted  the  Vespers  on  Sundays  in  the  main  cabin,  a  thing  that  is  most 
engaging.    And,  thank  God,  whether  well  or  ill  were  able  to  say  our  whole 


1  Madame   Etiennette   Michalet   Loras   lived   in   Lyons.     Her  husband,   Jean 

Mathias  Loras,  was  guillotined  in  Lyons,  November  9th,  1793,  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

2  Bishop  Portier. 
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breviary  every  day.  Ah !  how  necessary  is  prayer !  I  understand  more  and 
more  every  day  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  both  for  me  and  for  these  poor 
unfortunate  heretics  for  whose  conversion  we  are  going  to  consecrate  our 
labors,  and  if  necessary,  to  the  very  last  drop  of  our  blood.  Ah!  my  dear 
mother,  I  beseech  you,  pray;  and  secure  the  abundant  prayers  of  devout 
persons  whom  you  know,  who  love  God  and  who  are  interested  in  the  cause 
of  his  glory.  For  our  only  resource,  I  may  say,  lies  in  prayer.  According  to 
all  that  I  hear,  the  Protestants  of  these  countries  are  very  obstinate  and  filled 
with  terrible  prejudice  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Preaching  is  necessary, 
but  preaching  will  indeed  be  powerless,  without  a  very  special  grace.  So,  I 
say  again,  let  all  of  you  together  do  holy  violence  to  heaven,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  in  vain  that  I  have  made  the  greatest  of  sacrifices  in  leaving  my  native 
land  and  all  that  I  hold  most  dear,  in  order  to  go  and  bring  the  good  tidings 
of  salvation  into  these  strange  lands. 

The  time  of  your  feast  is  approaching;  my  good  mother,  accept  my  good 
wishes.  Never  before  have  they  come  to  you  from  so  far  away;  but  doubt- 
less too,  never  were  they  more  sincere.  I  shall  beg  of  your  glorious  patron  to 
obtain  from  God  the  prolongation  of  a  life  which  is  dear  to  me  as  is  my 
own,  so  that  I  may  once  more  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  and  of 
embracing  you ;  and  that  the  crown  promised  to  the  valiant  woman  may  bind 
your  brow  eternally. 

May  I  beg  of  you  to  give  news  of  me  to  M.  Miolland^  and  to  present  my 
respects  to  him?  I  shall  write  to  him  if  possible  from  New  Orleans.  I  send 
you  no  message  for  the  family,  for  I  know  well  that  you  will  recommend  me 
to  their  kind  remembrance,  and  not  forgetting  our  dear  cousin,  Beteny.  I 
eagerly  await  news  of  you  and  of  the  whole  family,  especially  of  Emilie,  Ros- 
alie, Victorine  and  Stephanie*,  whose  circumstances  inspire  more  than  ordin- 
ary interest.  How  is  little  Richard,  the  newly-born?  Our  correspondence  is 
now  begun  and  I  hope  it  will  be  frequent.  This  will  be  my  only  consolation 
in  this  world.  I  foresee  that  I  shall  often  have  need  of  it  in  the  midst  of  my 
apostolic  labors.  I  shall  keep  a  note  of  my  letters,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  received  them,  as  I  shall  do  accurately  in  case  of  those 
that  I  receive.  And  mine,  however  lacking  in  interest  they  may  be,  I  shall 
rewrite  until  they  surely  reach  their  destination. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  deep  respect  with  which  I  am  and  shall  be  for  all 
my  life,  my  dear  mother, 

Your  most  humble  and  devoted  son, 

Mathias  Loras,   Missionary  of  Lyons. 

P.  S. — Monseigneur,  who  is  quite  well,  tells  me  to  call  him  to  your  re- 
membrance.    He  is  full  of  kindness  toward  all  of  us. 


3  In  1828  Father  Loras  resigned  his  office  of  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of 

L'Argentiere  and  joined  a  community  of  secular  priests  who  were  en- 
gaged in  preaching  missions  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons.  M.  Miolland  was 
for  a  time  the  Superior  of  this  community.  Later  he  was  made  success- 
ively Bishop  of  Amiens  and  Archbishop  of  Toulouse. 

4  Four  sisters  of  Father  Loras. 
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II 

L.  S.  J.  C. 

Spring  Hill,   12  Avril,  1830. 
Ma  tres  chere  Mere : 

Je  vous  avais  fait  mes  tristes  adieux  le  12  8bre  dernier.  Depuis  non  arrivee 
dans  le  nouveau  monde  j 'avais  ecrit  10  lettres  en  France  a  diverses  epoques. 
Je  venais  d'envoyer  la  derniere  a  la  poste;  c'etait  le  21  Mars  et  je  n'avais 
encore  regu  aucune  nouvelle,  ni  de  vous,  ni  de  qui  que  ce  fut.  Cinq  mois  et 
quelques  jours  me  paraissaient  d'une  longueur  inconcevable,  lorsque,  tout  a 
coup,  on  me  presente  une  lettre.  II  serait  difficile  de  rendre  I'impression 
que  j'eprouvai.  Tous  nos  jeunes  messieurs  la  partagerent  et  ce  fut,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  une  fete  au  Seminaire.  Je  la  saisis;  je  vole  dans  ma  chambre  et  je  la 
decachette!  Quelle  agreable  surprise!  au  lieu  d'une  j'en  compte  dix.  Je  ne 
les  lis  pas,  je  les  devore.  Je  commence  par  la  votre.  Je  ne  puis  la  lire  sans 
attendrissement.  Je  suis  toutes  les  autres  avec  le  plus  grand  interet,  les  plus 
petites  comme  les  plus  longues  et  je  passe  la  plus  delicieuse  des  matinees. 
J'allai  prendre  ma  plume  pour  faire  mes  reponses,  mais  point  de  navire  pour 
la  France.  II  faut  attendre,  penible  contretemps !  C'etait  le  dimanche  de  la 
Passion,  le  commencement  des  Paques,  epoque  de  notre  Jubile ;  je  me  resous  a 
patienter  jusqu'a  la  grande  fete.  Et  ce  beau  jour  precisement,  on  m'annonce 
que  le  vaisseau  va  faire  voile  vers  ma  chere  Patrie.  Car  notre  port  devient 
tous  les  jours  plus  considerable  et  correspond  deja  quelques  fois  directement 
avec  les  plus  grands  Etats.  Je  vais  done  aujourd'hui  faire  cinq  reponses, 
et  dans  un  mois  les  cinq  autres.  Car  je  proteste  de  nouveau  que  je  serai 
toujours  d'une  scrupuleuse  exactitude  a  repondre  meme  au  plus  petit  billet, 
et  je  commence  par  vous,  ma  bien  tendre  Mere. 

Je  vous  dirai  d'abord  qu'impatient  de  vous  donner  de  mes  nouvelles,  je 
vous  ai  ecrit  le  22  Xbre  dernier  de  la  Balise,  pres  de  la  Nouvelle  Orleans 
avant  meme  d'avoir  mis  pied  a  terre.  Vous  avez  sans  doute  regu  cette  lettre. 
Je  suis  fort  aise  du  moins  que  celle  du  Havre  vous  soit  parvenue.  Elle  etait 
accompagnee  de  celle  de  M.  Girette  qui  a  eu  I'extreme  bonte  de  vous  donner 
de  nos  nouvelles,  quoiqu'avant  cette  epoque  je  n'eusse  pas  I'avantage  de  le 
connaitre.  II  merite  toute  notre  estime  et  toute  notre  reconnaissance.  Rempli 
de  bonte  pour  Monseigneur  et  pour  nous  tous,  il  se  chargera  volontiers  de 
toutes  vos  commissions  pour  nos.  Son  addresse  est:  M.  I'Abbe  Girette  au 
Havre.  Je  vais  lui  ecrire  pour  lui  adresser  de  votre  part  tous  vos  remercie- 
ments.  Ne  prenez  pas  la  peine  de  le  faire,  reserves  plutot  vos  forces  pour 
adjouter  quelque  chose  a  vos  lettres  a  votre  missionnaire;  les  plus  petits 
details  I'interesseront  toujours. 

Et  maintenant  j'en  viens  au  fait.  J'ai  sous  les  yeux  celle  que  vous  m'avez 
adressee  de  Ste.  Foy  le  3  Janvier.  Je  I'ai  lue  plusieurs  fois  et  toujours  en 
prenant  une  nouvelle  part  a  votre  penible  situation.  II  parait  que  vos 
indispositions,  vos  souff ranees  se  succedent  sans  interruption;  peines  corpor- 
elles,  peines  spirituelles,  sacrifices  de  tous  les  genres  et  de  tous  les  jours; 
sollicitude  continuelle  sut  une  famille  tres  nombreuse,  dont  chaque  membre, 
malgre  ses  meilleures  dispositions,  eprouve  a  son  tour,  quelques  miseres,  que 
vous  ressentez  aussi  vivement  que  I'homme  ressent  les  douleurs  qu'eprouve 
chacun  de  ses  membres.    Au  lieu  de  diminuer  elles  ne  font  qu'augmenter  avec 
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le  nombre  de  vos  enfants  et  celui  de  vos  annees.  Mais  heureusement  que  vous 
savez  apprecier  la  croix  et  que  vous  n'ignorez  pas  que  Jesus  Christ,  notre  bon 
Maitre,  notre  parfait  Modele,  n'a  pas  ete  un  moment  de  sa  vie  sans  souffrir, 
et  que  ses  maux,  loin  de  diminuer  avec  le  nombre  de  ses  annees,  ont  toujours 
ete  croissants  jusqu'a  son  dernier  soupir  sur  la  Croix,  que  dans  ces  derniers 
moments  II  ne  recevait  de  consolation,  ni  des  hommes,  ni  des  Anges,  ni  de 
la  terre,  ni  du  ciel.  Et  II  etait  la  Saintete  meme — et  nous,  qui  sommes 
pecheurs,  pouTrions-nous  raisonnablement  nous  plaindre?  Je  vous  assure  que 
la  vue  de  la  Croix  fait  tous  les  jours  plus  d'impression  sur  moi  et  que  je 
comprends  plus  que  jamais  maintenant,  que  sans  elle  nous  ne  parviendrons 
jamais  a  la  gloire,  comma  a  dit  I'Apotre:  "Si  nous  souffrons  avec  Jesus 
Christ,  nous  serons  purifies  avec  Lui."  II  faut  meme  que  je  vous  avoue  avec 
la  franchise  d'un  fils,  que  j'ai  plusieurs  fois  demande  a  Dieu  des  croix,  tant 
je  suis  convaincu  de  leur  indispensable  necessite,  surtout  pour  un  mission- 
naire.  Mais  en  meme  temps,  connaissant  mon  extreme  faiblesse,  je  I'ai 
conjure  de  m'armer  lui-meme  du  courage  et  de  la  force  necessaires  pour  les 
supporter  patiemment,  chretiennement.  Cependant,  je  n'ai  pas  ete  trouve 
digne,  car  j'en  ai  pen,  mais  le  temps  en  viendra  sans  doute.  Vous  voudrez 
done  bien,  ma  chere  Mere,  en  demandant  au  ciel  pour  vous  la  patience, 
demander  en  meme  temps  que  la  volonte  de  Dieu  soit  faite  a  mon  egard.  Oh ! 
que  nous  aurons  de  consolations  et  d'assurance  a  I'heure  de  la  mort  si  nous 
avons  constamment  porte  notre  croix !  C'est  un  gage  assure  de  la  future  pre- 
destination, c'est  la  preuve  la  plus  sure  qu'on  puisse  avoir  de  son  bonheur 
eternel.  Ah!  qu'il  me  tarde  d'en  jouir,  et  avec  vous,  ma  tendre  Mere;  la 
plus  de  sacrifices,  plus  de  ces  cruelles  separations ;  la  plus  de  sollicitudes, 
plus  de  maladies,  plus  de  peines  corporelles,  plus  de  peines  spirituelles,  mais 
un  bonheur  inalterable  et  sans  fin  dans  le  sein  de  Dieu  meme,  a  I'ombre  de 
la  croix,  qui  sera  notre  gloire  pendant  toute  I'Eternite. — 

Si  quelques  personnes  de  votre  connaissance  ne  partagent  pas  vos  peines 
et  vos  souffrances.  vous  ne  pouvez  douter  que  vos  enfants  n'y  soient  in- 
finiment  sensibles.  Ce  qu'ils  me  disent  de  vous  dans  les  diverses  lettres  qu'ils 
m'ont  adressees,  me  le  prouve  evidemment,  quoique  je  n'en  ai  jamais  doute 
Tous  forment  les  voeux  les  plus  ardents  pour  votre  conservation  et  la 
cessation  de  vos  maux,  mais  je  les  adresse  au  ciel  plus  que  tout  autre.  Ah! 
que  je  puisse  encore  avoir  la  consolation  de  vous  voir  dans  quatre  ans, 
epoque  a  laquelle  vraisemblablement,  si  le  bon  Dieu  le  veut,  je  reverrai  ma 
chere  Patrie,  les  lieux  qui  m'ont  vu  naitre  et  surtout  cette  bonne,  cette  tendre 
Mere,  pour  laquelle  je  sens  augmenter  ma  tendresse  a  mesure  que  je  m'en 
eloigne  davantage, 

II  me  tarde  done  bien  de  voir  comment  vous  avez  passe  cet  hiver,  qui  a 
ete  si  rigoureux  a  Lyon.  Ah !  que  j'aurais  voulu  vous  voir  ici  pendant  cette 
triste  saison !  Chez  nous  c'etait  un  vrai  printemps.  Nous  avons  ressenti 
quelques  fraicheurs  le  matin,  nous  avons  meme  vu  une  fois  ou  deux  un  peu 
de  glace  au  lever  du  soleil,  mais  jamais  de  neige,  toujours  une  temperature 
douce.  Et  vous  jouiriez  d'un  bien  grand  plaisir  maintenant  que  la  campagne 
est  toute  renouvelee.  Depuis  le  milieu  de  Fevrier,  je  vous  assure  que  notre 
sejour  est  delicieux.  Nous  sommes  sans  cesse  recrees  par  la  vue  des 
fieurs,  des  plantes  et  des  arbres  qui,  quoiqu'un  peu  sauvages  offrent  vraiment 
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beaucoup  d'agrement.  Que  vous  auriez  du  plaisir  a  cueillir  vous  meme  le 
fameux  jasmin  des  Florides,  celebre  par  Chateaubriand,  qui  exhale  une 
odeur  si  delicieuse,  et  mille  autres  fleurs  qui  seraient  dignes  de  figurer  dans 
les  jardins  anglais  de  France,  sans  parler  des  lauriers,  figuiers.  Grangers, 
chenes  verts,  magnoliers  qui  ornent  les  bords  rustiques  du  charmant 
ruisseau  aupres  duquel  est  situee  notre  habitation.  Je  suis  persuade  que  vous 
eprouveriez  ici  beaucoup  moins  de  malaises,  et  que  peut-etre  meme  vous  y 
jouiriez  d'une  bonne  sante.  Mais  helas!  voeux  superflus,  I'Ocean  est  trop 
vaste,  ou  plutot  le  bon  Dieu  nous  a  condamnes  a  cette  cruelle  separation. 
Mais  vous  seriez  encore  plus  ravie  des  merveilles  que  la  grace  opere  parmi 
nos  bons  Americains.  Je  vais  en  donner  quelques  details  a  M.  Beteny  qui  a 
bien  voulu  m'ecrire  et  me  faire  diverses  questions  auxquelles  je  m'estime 
heureux  de  pouvoir  repondre.  II  vous  en  fera  part  sans  doute.  Vous 
verrez  par  la  que  je  n'ai  pas  fait  une  fausse  demarche  en  quittant  mon  pays 
pour  venir  arroser  celui-la  de  mes  sueurs,  comme  plusieurs  peut-etre  se  le 
sont  imagine,  quoique  je  sois  un  bien  faible  instrument  entre  les  mains  de 
mon  Dieu. 

Au  milieu  de  nos  travaux  apostoliques  nous  jouissons  d'une  bonne  sante. 
Le  careme  est  fini  et  nous  sommes  encore  pleins  de  courage,  moi  entr'- 
autres.  Je  n'eprouve  presque  plus  de  migraine,  et  j'ai  presque  conserve  tout 
mon  embonpoint.  Je  dis  "presque",  parceque  j'en  avals  reellement  trop  pour 
un  missionnaire.  Mon  portrait  en  fait  foi.  Je  suis  enchante  qu'il  vous 
fasse  plaisir.  Mais  il  faut  que  je  vous  I'avoue,  vous  le  devez  a  Fleury  et  a 
Mgr.  notre  Eveque.  Je  m'etais  d'abord  pronounce  formellement  en 
disant  que  je  ne  consentirais  jamais  a  ce  qu'on  le  fit,  mais  je  n'ai  pu  tenir 
contre  cette  observation,  qu'on  ne  pouvait  refuser  cette  jouissance  a  une 
Mere.  Et  je  pense  que  du  moins  en  resultera  un  bien,  c'est  qu'un  plus  grand 
nombre  de  personnes  en  le  voyant,  penseront  a  prier  le  bon  Dieu  pour  ce 
pauvre  missionnaire  et  pour  tous  ces  bons  Americains.  Car  je  ne  cesserai  de  le 
repeter,  je  compte  plus  sur  ce  moyen  de  salut  pour  eux  et  pour  moi,  que  sur 
tous  autres.  Ah!  ma  chere  Mere,  si  vous  voyiez  comme  la  moisson  est 
abondante,  quel  desir  vous  auriez  de  voir  augmenter  le  nombre  des  ouvriers 
evangeliques  et  I'abondance  des  secours  celestes ! 

Monseigneur  est  tres  sensible  a  votre  souvenir.  II  se  rappelle  ce  qu'il  vous 
a  dit  a  Ste.  Foy,  qu'il  vous  priait  de  le  regarder  comme  un  de  vos  enfants, 
puisqu'il  ne  ferait,  pour  ainsi  dire,  qu'un,  desormais,  avec  votre  pauvre 
Mathias.  C'est  un  homme,  je  vous  assure,  qui  gagne  beaucoup  a  etre  connu. 
II  est  impossible  de  le  voir  sans  I'aimer.  Je  vivrai  volontiers  avec  lui  jusqu'a 
mon  dernier  soupir.  II  est  plein  de  bonte  et  d'egards  pour  moi.  Je  ne  vous 
dis  Tien  pour  les  diverses  personnes  qui  demanderaient  de  mes  nouvelles,  et 
dont  je  suis  cense  vous  demander  des  leurs.  Vous  voudrez  bien  etre  mon 
interprete  aupres  d'elles. 

Souffrez  que  je  vous  embrasse  tres  affectuesement  dans  les  Sacres  Coeurs 
de  Jesus  et  de  Marie  et  que  je  reitere  I'assurance  des  sentiments  de  respect, 
de  reconnaissance  et  d'amour  avec  lesquels  j'ai  I'honneur  d'etre 

Ma  tendre  Mere, 
Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  devoue  fils, 
Mathias  Loras, 

Missionaire  de  Lyon. 
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(Translation.) 
L.  S.  J.  C. 

Springhill,  April  12,  1830. 
My  dearest  Mother  : — 

I  sadly  bade  farewell  to  you  on  the  12th  of  last  October.  Since  my  arrival 
in  the  new  world  I  have  written  10  letters  to  France  at  various  times.  I  had 
just  sent  the  latest  to  the  mail,  'twas  the  21st  of  March,  and  I  had  not  re- 
ceived any  news  at  all,  neither  from  you  nor  from  any  one  at  all.  Five 
months  and  some  days  seemed  to  me  an  inconceivably  long  time  when,  all  at 
once,  a  letter  was  given  to  me.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  impression 
which  I  felt.  All  our  young  Messieurs  shared  it  with  me  and  this  was,  so  to 
say,  a  holiday  at  the  Seminary.  I  seized  the  letter,  I  flew  to  my  room  and 
broke  the  seal.  What  a  pleasing  surprise!  Instead  of  only  one  letter  I 
counted  ten.  I  did  not  read  them,  I  devoured  them.  I  began  with  yours. 
I  could  not  read  it  without  emotion.  I  perused  all  the  others  with  the 
greatest  interest,  the  shortest  as  well  as  the  longest,  and  I  spent  a  most  de- 
lightful morning.  I  took  up  my  pen  to  write  my  replies,  but  there  was  no 
ship  for  France.  I  must  wait — a  sorry  disappointment.  It  was  Passion 
Sunday,  the  beginning  of  the  Paschal  season,  the  period  of  our  Jubilee.  I 
I  resigned  myself  to  be  patient  till  the  great  feast.  On  th^t  beautiful  day  ex- 
actly, I  was  told  that  the  vessel  was  about  to  spread  its  sail  toward  my  dear 
native  land.  For  our  port  becomes  more  important  day  by  day  and  has 
already  had  direct  communication  in  several  instances  with  the  foremost 
countries.  So  I  am  going  to  write  five  replies  today  and  within  a  month 
I  shall  write  the  other  five.  For  I  insist  once  more  that  I  shall  be  scrupu- 
lously exact  in  replying  even  to  the  smallest  note,  and  I  begin  with  you, 
my  dearest  mother. 

I  shall  tell  you  first  of  all  that  in  my  impatience  to  give  you  news  of  me. 
I  wrote  to  you  on  the  22nd  of  last  December  from  La  Balise,  near  New 
Orleans,  even  before  I  had  set  foot  on  land.  You  have  undoubtedly  received 
this  letter.  I  am  glad  at  least,  that  my  letter  from  Havre  reached  you.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  letter  of  M.  Girette,  who  was  so  very  kind  as  to 
give  you  news  of  us,  although  I  had  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance  before 
that  time.  He  deserves  our  highest  esteem  and  gratitude.  Full  of  kindness 
toward  Monseigneur  and  all  of  us,  he  will  willingly  take  charge  of  all  your 
messages  to  us.  His  address  is :  M.  I'Abbe  Girette,  at  Havre.  I  am  going  to 
write  him  to  offer  him  for  you  all  your  thanks.  Do  not  take  the  trouble  of 
doing  it  yourself,  but  rather  reserve  all  your  strength  for  the  sake  of  adding 
somewhat  to  your  letters  to  your  missionary;  the  smallest  details  will  always 
interest  him. 

And  now,  to  answer  you,  I  have  before  me  the  letter  which  you  sent  me 
from  Sainte  Foyi  on  January  third.  I  have  read  it  several  times,  and  always 
with  renewed  sympathy  for  you  in  your  trying  circumstances.  It  seems  that 
your  indispositions,  your  sufferings,  continue  without  interruption;  bodily 
pain,  spiritual  pain,  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  and  at  all  times ;  constant  solicitude 
for  a  very  large  family,  each  member  of  which  experiences  in  turn,  in  spite 
of  best  dispositions,  some  troubles  which  are  felt  also  by  you  as  keenly  as  a 
^  Sainte  Foy,  a  suburb  of  Lyons. 
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person  feels  the  pain  which  each  and  every  member  of  his  body  experiences. 
Instead  of  diminishing,  your  sufferings  only  increase  along  with  the 
number  of  your  children  and  the  number  of  your  years.  But  fortunately,  you 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  cross  and  you  know  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  good 
Master,  our  perfect  Alodel,  was  not  one  moment  of  his  life  without  suffering, 
and  that  His  woes,  far  from  growing  less  with  the  number  of  His  years, 
always  increased  until  His  last  breath  upon  the  Cross;  that  in  His  last 
moments  He  received  no  consolation,  neither  from  men  nor  angels,  neither 
from  earth  nor  heaven.  And  he  was  Holiness  itself — and  we  who  are  sin- 
ners, can  we  complain  with  any  reason  ?  I  assure  you,  the  sight  of  the  Cross 
impresses  me  more  deeply  day  by  day,  and  I  understand  now  better  than 
ever  that  without  the  Cross  we  shall  never  attain  to  glory  as  the  Apostle 
has  said,  "If  we  suffer  with  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  be  purified  with  him".  I 
must  even  confess  to  you  with  the  frankness  of  a  son,  that  I  have  often 
asked  of  God  to  grant  me  crosses,  so  much  am  I  convinced  of  their  absolute 
necessity,  especially  for  a  missionary.  But  at  the  same  time,  knowing  my 
extreme  weakness,  I  have  implored  Him  to  arm  me  with  the  courage  and 
the  strength  that  is  necessary  to  bear  them  patiently  and  in  a  Christian 
manner.  However,  I  have  not  been  found  worthy,  for  I  have  few  of 
them,  but  the  time  will  come,  no  doubt.  So,  my  dear  mother,  when  you  ask 
Heaven  to  grant  you  patience,  will  you  ask  at  the  same  time  that  the  will  of 
God  be  done  in  my  regard  ?  Oh !  what  consolation  and  assurance  we  shall 
have  at  the  hour  of  our  death,  if  we  have  constantly  borne  our  cross!  It  is 
a  certain  pledge  of  future  predestination,  it  is  the  surest  proof  that  one  may 
have  of  his  eternal  happiness.  Ah!  how  long  it  is  till  I  shall  enjoy  it,  and 
enjoy  it  with  you,  my  dear  mother.  No  more  of  sacrifices  there,  no  more  of 
these  bitter  separations,  no  more  cares  there,  no  more  ills,  no  more  bodily 
pain,  no  more  spiritual  pain,  but  rather  happiness,  unchanging  and  unending, 
in  the  very  bosom  of  God,  within  the  shade  of  the  cross,  which  will  be  our 
glory  for  all  Eternity. 

If  certain  persons  whom  you  know  do  not  share  your  pain  and  your 
sufferings,  you  must  not  doubt  but  that  your  children  are  infinitely  sym- 
pathetic. What  they  say  to  me  in  the  various  letters  they  have  sent  me, 
proves  this  to  me  plainly,  though  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  it.  All  of  them  most 
ardently  desire  your  preservation  and  the  cessation  of  your  woes,  but  I 
address  this  desire  to  Heaven  more  than  any  other.  Ah!  that  I  may  have 
the  consolation  once  more  of  seeing  you  after  four  years,  at  which  time, 
very  likely,  if  the  Good  God  so  wishes,  I  shall  see  my  dear  native  land  again, 
the  places  which  saw  my  birth,  and  above  all,  my  good,  my  dear  mother,  for 
whom  my  love,  I  feel,  increases  according  as  I  am  farther  and  farther  away 
from  her.  I  am  indeed  impatient  then,  to  know  how  you  have  passed  this 
winter,  which  has  been  so  severe  at  Lyons.  Ah !  how  I  would  have  liked  to 
see  you  here  during  this  hard  season !  With  us  'twas  really  springtime.  We 
felt  some  chill  in  the  mornings,  we  even  saw,  once  or  twice,  a  little  ice  at 
sunrise,  but  never  any  snow,  always  a  mild  temperature.  And  you  would  be 
much  pleased  indeed  at  present,  now  that  the  fields  are  fresh  and  new.  Since 
the  middle  of  February,  I  assure  you,  our  residence  is  delightful.  We  are 
continually  invigorated  by  the  sight  of  flowers,  plants  and  trees,  which,  al- 
though somewhat  wild,  really  afford  much  pleasure.    You  would  be  pleased  to 
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pluck,  yourself,  the  famous  jasmin  of  the  Floridas,  extolled  by  Chateau- 
briand, which  gives  forth  so  delicious  an  odor,  and  a  thousand  other  flowers 
which  would  be  worthy  of  place  in  the  English  gardens  of  France,  not  to  speak 
of  the  laurels,  fig  trees,  orange  trees,  oaks,  magnolias,  which  adorn  the  rustic 
banks  of  the  charming  rivulet  near  which  our  dwelling  is  situated.  I  am  sure 
that  you  would  feel  much  less  illness  here  and  that  you  might  even  enjoy 
good  health.  But  alas !  useless  desires !  The  ocean  is  too  vast,  or  rather  the 
Good  God  has  doomed  us  to  this  bitter  separation.  But  you  would  be  still 
more  enraptured  by  the  wonders  which  grace  works  among  our  good 
Americans.  I  shall  give  some  details  in  this  regard  to  M.  Beteny,  who  was  so 
kind  as  to  write  to  me  and  to  ask  me  various  questions  to  which  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  answer.  He  will  tell  you  all  of  them,  without  doubt.  You  will  see 
thereby  that  I  have  made  no  mistake  in  leaving  my  country  to  come  and 
bedew  this  land  with  my  sweat,  as  several  perhaps  imagined,  although  I  am 
a  feeble  instrument  indeed  in  the  hands  of  God. 

In  the  midst  of  our  apostolic  labors  we  are  all  enjoying  good  health.  Lent 
is  over  and  we  are  still  full  of  courage,  myself  with  the  rest.  I  am  hardly 
ever  troubled  with  heartache  any  more,  and  I  have  almost  retained  all  my 
stoutness;  I  say  "almost,"  for  I  was  really  too  stout  for  a  missionary.  My 
portrait  is  proof  of  it.  I  am  delighted  that  my  portrait  affords  you  pleasure. 
But  I  must  confess  to  you  that  you  owe  it  to  Fleury^  and  to  Monseigneur,  our 
Bishop.  I  had  taken  a  stand  explicitly  at  first  and  said  that  I  would  never 
consent  to  have  it  made,  but  I  was  unable  to  resist  the  argument  that  one 
may  not  refuse  this  joy  to  a  mother.  And  I  think  that  this  much  good  at 
least  will  come  of  it,  that  a  larger  number  of  persons,  when  they  see  it,  will 
remember  to  pray  to  the  Good  God  for  this  poor  missionary  and  for  all  these 
good  Americans.  For,  I  shall  never  cease  to  repeat  this,  I  count  on  this 
means  of  salvation  for  them  and  for  myself  more  than  on  all  other  means. 
Ah!  my  dear  mother,  if  you  could  see  how  abundant  is  the  harvest,  how 
you  would  wish  to  see  the  number  of  evangelical  workers  increased,  and  the 
abundance  of  heavenly  assistance. 

Monseigneur  is  touched  at  your  kind  remembrance.  He  recalls  what  he 
said  to  you  at  Sainte  Foy,  that  he  begged  you  to  consider  him  as  one  of  your 
children,  since  henceforward  he  would  be  one,  so  to  say,  with  your  poor 
Mathias.  He  is,  I  assure  you,  a  man  who  gains  much  in  one's  esteem  by  being 
known.  It  is  impossible  to  see  him  without  loving  him.  I  would  willingly 
live  with  him  unto  my  last  breath.  He  is  full  of  kindness  and  consideration 
for  me.  I  send  you  no  message  for  the  various  persons  who  asked  for  news 
of  me,  and  about  whom  I  am  supposed  to  inquire  from  you;  will  you  please 
speak  to  them  for  me. 

Permit  me  to  embrace  you  most  affectionately  in  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  and  to  renew  the  assurance  of  my  feelings  of  respect  and 
gratitude  and  love,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
My  dearest  Mother, 

Your  very  humble  and  devoted  son, 
Mathias  Loras, 

Missionary  of  Lyons. 
2  Father  Loras'  brother. 
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III 

Mobile,  le  23  Mai,  1830. 
Mon  tres  cher  Ami : — 

Afin  que  personne  dans  la  famille  ne  puisse  douter  de  la  verite  des  faits 
que  je  rapporte  dans  mes  petites  lettres,  je  vous  envoie  un  temoin  oculaire. 
C'est  M.  Caretta,  Cure  a  la  Fourche,  pres  du  Mississippi,  diocese  de  la 
Nouvelle  Orleans.  Ce  jeune  ecclesiastique  de  Turin  retourne  dans  sa  patrie 
pour  quelques  temps  afin  de  retablir  sa  sante.  II  est  venu  nous  faire  visite. 
Je  vais  tout  a  I'heure  dejeuner  avec  lui,  et  il  voudra  bien  se  charger  de  ma 
lettre.  Je  suis  persuade  que  vos  aurez  tous  du  plaisir  a  I'interroger  sur 
divers  objets  qui  vous  interesseront  parcequ'ils  interessent  votre  pauvre 
Mathias.  J'espere  qu'a  son  retour  il  passera  de  noveau  par  Lyon  et  que 
j'aurai  aussi  moi-meme  un  temoin  oculaire;  fais  le  lui  promettre. 

Venons  en  a  ta  lettre  du  10  Janvier  qui  m'est  parvenue  avec  neuf  autres  le 
Dimanche  de  la  Passion.  II  est  impossible  d'exprimer  le  plaisir  que  m'ont 
procure  de  telles  etrennes.  J'ai  repondu  a  cinq  de  ces  lettres  au  milieu  d'Avril, 
et  je  me  suis  menage  la  satisfaction  de  repondre  aux  cinq  autres  maintenant. 
Je  les  donnerai  toutes  a  ce  Monsieur,  mais  il  ne  m'a  pas  donne  le  temps  de 
les  faire.  Je  lui  donnerai  la  tienne  et  je  mettrai  les  quartre  autres  a  la  poste 
cette  semaine.  II  est  incroyable  combien  il  est  facile  de  trouver  des  occasions 
pour  la  France.  Nous  expedions  de  Mobile,  surtout  en  hiver,  plusieurs 
vaisseaux  tous  les  mois  pour"  ce  cher  pays.  Nous  avons  ensuite  un 
courrier  par  terre  qui  porte  nos  depeches  a  New  York  en  18  jours  toutes  les 
semaines ;  et  tous  les  15  jours,  de  la,  elles  sont  expediees  par  la  voie  des 
paquebots.  lis  marchent  avec  une  inconcevable  celerite.  Leur  traversee  est 
ordinairement  d'un  mois,  quelque  fois  bien  plus  courte.  Le  journal  de  Mobile 
annongait  que,  dernierement,  I'un  d'entre  eux  n'avait  ete  que  14  jours  de 
New  York  au  Havre.  Tout  cela  nous  montre  combien  nous  aurions  tort, 
les  uns  et  les  autres,  si  nous  n'entretenions  pas  regulierement  ces  corres- 
pondances,  qui  nourrissent  I'amitie,  soutiennent  au  milieu  des  peines  de  la  vie, 
et  produisent  toujours  quelques  bons  effets  sous  le  rapport  de  la  Religion. 

Le  bon  Dieu  congoit  ma  faiblesse.  J'avais  en  France  quelques  migraines, 
ici  presqu'aucune.  Ce  pays  n'est  certainment  pas  aussi  redoutable  qu'on  se 
I'imagine  de  loin.  Nous  sommes  encore,  pour  ainsi  dire,  a  attendre  les 
chaleurs.  Nous  en  eprouvons,  il  est  vrai,  deja  quelque  fois  d'assez  violen- 
tes,  mais  elles  sont  temperees  par  une  charmante  brise  qui  regne  presqu'- 
habituellement,  de  sorte  qu'en  se  placant  a  I'ombre  de  ces  beaux  chenes  verts, 
de  ces  grands  lilas  que  nous  appelons,  "I'orgeuil  de  la  Chine",  et  qui  par- 
viennent  en  peu  d'annees  a  une  grosseur  considerable,  et  d'autres  semblables, 
on  se  met  a  I'abri  de  cette  chaleur.  Les  pluies  ici  sont  frequentes,  du  moins 
jusqu'a  present,  j'en  ai  fait  la  remarque,  elles  sont  aussi  fort  abondantes,  mais 
elles  sont  accompagnees  d'orages  bien  plus  multiplies  qu'en  France.  Les  coups 
de  tonnere  sans  etre  plus  forts,  sont  plus  redoubles  et  quelques  fois  un  orage 
durera  cinq  ou  six  heures  sans  presque  discontinuer.  Je  t'assure  que  ce  n'est 
point  amusant,  surtout  la  nuit.  La  foudre  tombe  frequemment,  mais  sur 
nos  hauts  sapins  qui  tiennent  lieu  de  paratonnerre.  Un  dimanche,  il  est 
tombe   sur  notre  terre  a  50  pas  de  nous  au  moment  6u  nous  passions  en 
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voiture  pour  aller  a  Mobile.  Nous  avons  ete  comme  electrises.  Mais  on 
finit  par  s'accoutumer  a  tout  ce  bruit.  On  songe  aussi  a  Fetat  ou  Ton  est 
devant  Dieu,  ce  n'est  pas  un  mal.    Ensuite  cela  refraichit  I'atmosphere. 

Le  second  paquet  qui  m'est  arrive  est  celui  qui  renfermait  la  lettre  de 
Cesar  et  de  Jacques.  C'etait  une  dizaine  de  jours  apres  Paques.  Je  le  mets 
precieusement  en  reserve  et  j'y  ferai  honneur  dans  un  mois.  II  ne  faut  pas 
s'exposer  a  prendre  des  indigestions  de  plaisir,  et  je  n'en  ai  pas,  je  le  repete 
de  plus  grand  en  ce  monde  que  de  correspondre  avec  mes  bien  chers  parents 
et  amis ;  il  faut  etre  a  deux  milles  lieues  de  sa  Patrie  pour  I'apprecier. 

Mathias  Loras,  Missionnaire  de  Lyon. 

P.S. — Si  les  objets  que  j'ai  demandes  ne  sont  pas  encore  partis,  tu  voudras 
bien  y  faire  ajouter  un  petit  Nouveau  Testament  Anglais, 


(Translation.) 

Mobile,  May  23,  1830. 
My  very  dear  Friend : — 

In  order  that  no  one  of  the  family  may  be  able  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I 
relate  in  my  short  letters,  I  am  sending  you  an  eye-witness.  It  is  M. 
Caretta,  cure  at  La  Fourche,  near  the  Mississippi  in  the  Diocese  of  New 
Orleans.  This  young  ecclesiastic  of  Turin  is  returning  to  his  native 
land  for  some  time  in  order  to  regain  his  health.  He  has  come  to  pay  us  a 
visit.  I  am  going  to  have  lunch  with  him  directly,  and  he  will  kindly  take 
charge  of  my  letter.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  be  pleased  to  ask  him 
about  various  things  which  will  interest  you  because  they  interest  your  poor 
Mathias.  I  hope  that  on  his  return  journey  he  will  again  visit  Lyons  and 
that  I  also  shall  have  an  eye-witness ;  make  him  promise  this. 

To  come  to  your  letter  of  January  10th,  which  reached  me  along  with 
nine  others  on  Passion  Sunday,  it  is  impossible  to  express  what  pleasure  such 
gifts  afforded  me.  I  answered  five  of  these  letters  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  I  arranged  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  answering  the  other  five  now. 
I  would  give  all  my  replies  to  M.  Caretta,  but  he  has  not  given  me  time  to 
write  them.  I  shall  give  him  yours  and  I  shall  mail  the  other  four  this  week. 
You  would  not  believe  how  easy  it  is  to  find  opportunities  for  communication 
with  France.  From  Mobile,  especially  in  winter,  we  send  several  vessels 
every  month  to  that  dear  land.  We  have  furthermore  a  courier  by  land,  who 
carries  our  dispatches  weekly  to  New  York  in  18  days.  From  there,  every 
15  days,  they  are  forwarded  by  packet-boat.  These  travel  with  unimaginable 
speed.  Their  crossing  is  ordinarily  a  month,  but  sometimes  much  shorter 
than  that.  The  journal  of  Mobile  stated  recently  that  one  of  them  had  been 
no  more  than  14  days  from  New  York  to  Havre.  All  this  skows  us  how 
wrong  we  would  be  on  both  sides,  if  we  did  not  keep  up  this  correspondence 
regularly,  which  fosters  friendship,  which  supports  us  amid  the  sufferings  of 
life  and  which  always  has  some  good  effect  in  matter  of  religion. 

The  good  God  understands  my  weakness.  In  France  I  was  troubled  some- 
what by  headaches,  but  here  I  am  hardly  at  all.     This  country  is  certainly 
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not  as  formidable  as  people  imagine  from  abroad.  We  are  still  waiting,  so 
to  say,  for  the  great  heat.  True,  we  have  had  now  and  then  some  rather 
extreme  heat,  but  it  is  moderated  by  a  charming  breeze  which  blows  almost 
continually;  so  that  one  can  find  protection  from  the  heat  by  seeking  the 
shade  of  the  beautiful  oaks,  of  great  lilacs,  which  we  call  the  'Tride  of 
China",  and  which  reach  a  considerable  size  in  a  few  years,  and  also  of  other 
similar  trees.  The  rains  are  frequent  here,  at  least  up  to  the  present.  I  have 
noticed  that  they  are  also  very  heavy,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  storms 
much  more  recurrent  than  in  France.  The  thunder  claps,  though  not  louder, 
are  more  prolonged,  and  sometimes  a  storm  will  last  for  five  or  six  hours 
with  hardly  an  interruption.  I  assure  you  this  is  not  at  all  amusing,  especially 
at  night.  The  lightning  strikes  frequently,  but  upon  our  tall  pine  trees,  which 
take  the  place  of  lightning  rods.  One  Sunday  it  struck  upon  our  ground  some 
50  paces  from  us  as  we  drove  by,  going  to  Mobile;  we  received  a  severe 
shock.  But  in  the  end  one  gets  used  to  all  this  noise.  It  makes  one  think 
also,  of  his  state  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  Furthermore 
this  clears  and  freshens  the  air. 

The  second  package  which  reached  me  is  the  one  containing  the  letter  of 
Caesar  and  James.  'Twas  some  ten  days  after  Easter.  I  am  treasuring  them 
carefully  and  I  shall  honor  them  with  a  'reply  within  a  month.  One  must  not 
expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  indigestion  from  too  much  pleasure;  and  as  I 
repeat  frequently,  I  have  no  greater  pleasure  in  this  world  than  my  corres- 
pondence with  my  dear  relatives  and  friends;  one  must  be  two  thousand 
leagues  from  his  native  land  to  appreciate  this. 

Matthias  Loras, 

Missionary   of   Lyons. 

P.S. — If  the  things  which  I  asked  for  are  not  yet  gone,  will  you  please 
add  a  small  English  New  Testament? 


IV 

Moulton,   26   Aout,   1830. 
Ma  tres  chere  Mere : — 

C'est  bien  maintenant  que  vous  pouvez  dire  que  vous  avez  un  fils  mission- 
naire.  Me  voici  a  I'extremite  de  Alabama  a  plus  de  100  lieues  de  la 
Mobile,  avec  M.  Challon,  jeune  pretre,  cousin  de  Monseigneur.  Nous  sommes 
depuis  un  mois  a  parcourir  notre  vaste  diocese  pour  visiter  les  Catholiques, 
les  encourager  et  prendre  ensuite  dies  mesures  pour  leur  procurer  les  secours 
de  la  Religion,  dont  ils  sont  entierement  depourvus.  Mais  qu'il  est  dechirant 
le  spectacle  qui  se  presente  sans  cesse  a  nos  yeux !  Des  villages,  des  villes 
entieres  6u  Ton  ne  compte  qu'une,  deux  ou  trois  families  catholiques,  et 
d'autre  ou  Ton  sait  qu'il  n'en  existe  dans  I'univers  que  pour  les  mepriser. 
Ces  pauvres  malheureux  sont  done  presque  tons  Protestants,  mais  divises 
comme  a  I'ordinaire  en  une  multitude  de  sectes,  dont  les  principales  sont  les 
episcopaux,  les  presbyteriens,  les  methodistes  et  les  anabaptistes.  Cependant 
ce  n'est  pas  un  peuple  irreligieux,  comme  tant  d'autres.  Plusieurs  me  par- 
aissent  vraiment  dans  la  bonne  foi.    Et  d'apres  leurs  principes,  que  toutes  les 
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religions  sont  bonnes,  ils  ecoutent  volontiers  la  predication,  ceile  meme  des 
pretres  catholiques.  C'est  une  disposition  qui  en  conduira,  je  I'espere,  un 
grand  nombre  a  la  connaissance  de  la  verite.  M.  Challon  qui  sait  bien 
I'Anglais,  a  preche  a  Montgomery,  a  Toscalousa,  et  a  Huntsville,  non  pas 
dans  les  eglises,  qui  sont  toutes  protestantes,  mais  dans  les  maisons  de  villes. 
Catholiques  et  Protestantes,  tons  y  sont  accourus  et  ont  paru  tres  satisfaits ; 
quelques  uns  je  crois,  ont  fait  de  bonnes  reflexions  et  tres  probablement  ces 
premiers  coups  de  filet  ne  seront  pas  sans  effets.  C'etait  quelque  chose  de 
bicn  nouveau  pour  les  habitants  de  Toscalousa,  qui  est  le  siege  du  gouver- 
nement,  et  6u  jamais  pretre  catholique  n'avait  encore  penetre,  que  la  vue  des 
ceremonies  de  la  Messe  que  nous  avons  dite  et  du  Bapteme  que  nous  avons 
administre  dans  une  maison  particuliere  chez  un  zele  catholique. 

Cependant  la  divine  Providence  nous  a  menage  quelques  consolations  a 
Moulton,  petite  ville  pres  de  Florence  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Tennessee, 
celebre  par  Chateaubriand.  Nous  y  etions  attendus.  Mr.  O'Neil,  excellent 
catholique,  nous  regoit  avec  tout  I'empressement  que  pent  inspirer  un  attache- 
ment  sincere  a  la  vraie  religion.  A  I'instant  meme  nous  y  sommes  visites  par 
quelques  autres  qui  partagent  ses  sentiments  et  qui  se  disputent  I'honneur 
de  donner  I'hospitalite  aux  envoyes  de  Dieu.  Nous  disons  la  Messe  dans  son 
salon,  nous  y  baptisons  plusieurs  enfants,  et  le  dimanche  suivant  M. 
Challon  precha  a  la  maison  commune,  oil  un  auditoire  nombreux  pour  le  pays 
I'ecoute  avec  la  plus  grande  attention,  et  Ton  pent  dire  avec  une  espece  de 
veneration.  Le  meme  jour  nous  avons  la  satisfaction  de  voir  faire  la  Prem- 
iere Communion  a  un  bon  vieillard  des  environs,  protestant  converti  par  la 
lecture  des  bonnes  gazettes  de  I'Amerique  et  surtout  par  quelques  uns  des 
excellents  livres  que  nos  eveques  repandent  avec  le  plus  grand  zele  et  avec 
beaucoup  de  fruits.  Le  mardi  suivant  nous  faisons  communier  plusieurs 
dames,  qui  depuis  un  certain  nombre  d'annees  n'avaient  pas  en  ce  bonheur, 
et  leurs  maris  se  disposent  par  la  confession  a  se  procurer  bientot  la  meme 
faveur.  Car  autant  la  confession  est  odieuse  aux  Protestants,  autant  nos 
bons  catholiques  americains  s'y  presentent  avec  empressement  pour  remplir 
ce  qu'ils  appellent  leur  devoir,  'their  duty'. 

Vous  comprenez,  ma  tendre  Mere,  que  je  ne  puis  contribuer  a  toutes  ces 
bonnes  oeuvres  que  par  mes  voeux  et  mes  prieres  parceque  je  ne  sais  que  tres 
peu  d'Anglais  et  que  tous  les  habitants  de  ces  contrees  ne  parlent  que  cette 
langue.  Cependant,  je  viens  de  remplir  adjourd'hui,  avec  une  inexprimable 
consolation  la  fonction  de  missionnaire.  M.  Challon  ayant  ete  oblige  de 
faire  un  mariage  a  quinze  lieues  d'ici,  je  me  trouve  seul  a  Moulton,  pour  la 
premiere  fois  dans  la  necessite  de  parler  anglais.  Je  vous  laisse  a  deviner 
mon  embarras,  surtout  les  premiers  jours.  Enfin,  d'une  maniere  ou  d'une  autre 
je  commence  a  me  tirer  d'affaire.  Je  saisis  cette  circonstance  pour  admin- 
istrer  moi-meme  le  St.  Bapteme.  C'est  celui  des  enfants  de  M.  G — .  Je  suis 
choisi  pour  etre  parrain,  en  Amerique  jamais  je  ne  me  refuse  a  cet  off  re.  II 
est  question  de  se  passer  de  marraine;  quelques  mesintelligences  entre  cette 
famille  et  celle  ou  Ton  pourrait  choisir  ces  personnes,  s'y  opposent.  Vous 
pensez  que  la  Charite  ne  gagnent  rien  a  tout  cela.  On  s'y  refuse  positive- 
ment  malgre  toutes  les  observations  de  M.  Challon  et  les  miennes.  Enfin, 
la  veille  du  jour  marque  pour  la  ceremonie,  je  fais  de  nouvelles  tentatives. 
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et  par  mon  eloquence  anglaise  j'obtiens  enfin  ce  que  je  desirais  avec  tant 
d'ardeuT.  Les  baptemes  sont  ajournes  au  surlendemain ;  des  marraines  sont 
choisies,  et  tout  le  monde  se  rend  dans  I'appartement  ou  I'autel  etait  dresse. 
Je  me  revets  des  habits  sacerdotaux ;  un  parrain  par  procuration  est  present; 
trois  jeunes  dames,  vraiment  pieuses,  tiennent  par  la  main  trois  charmants 
enfants  revetus  de  robes  tres  blanches ;  trois  autres  petits  negres  du  meme 
age  sont  aussi  presentes  pour  etre  regeneres  dans  I'onde  pure,  et  je  procede 
a  la  ceremonie.  Mes  questions  et  quelques  prieres  se  font  en  Anglais,  et  c'est 
la  premiere  fois  que  je  parle  cette  langue  en  public.  Tout  se  passe  a 
merveille ;  ces  heureux  enfants  sont  oints  avec  I'huile  sainte  et  laves  dans 
cette  piscine  salutaire;  les  spectateurs  sont  attendris,  je  ne  puis  moi-meme 
m'empecher  de  I'etre  et  je  celebre  les  saints  Mysteres  pour  ces  nouveaux 
Chretiens.  Toutes  ces  families  sont  maintenant  reunies ;  deja  on  a  oublie  toutes 
les  causes  de  discorde  que  le  Demon  suscite  parmi  les  enfants  de  Dieu;  tous 
sant  dans  la  joie,  on  a  tue  le  veau  gras  et  je  suis  invite  pour  le  festin. — 
II  est  impossible  de  rendre  ce  qu'eprouve  un  missionnaire  quand  le  ciel  veut 
bien  donner  quelques  benedictions  a  son  ministere  et  qu'il  voit  s'accroitre  le 
nombre  de  vrais  adorateurs.  Que  sera-ce  si  jamais  j'ai  la  consolation  de 
pouvoir  precher  en  anglais!  Oh!  je  le  desire,  je  vous  assure,  avec  la  plus 
vive  ardeur.  L'apotre  ne  se  croyait  pas  envoye  precisement  pour  baptiser, 
mais  pour  precher.  Nous  allons  poursuivre  notre  course  pendant  quelques 
semaines;  je  vous  donnerai  le  detail  des  autres  succes  que  le  bon  Dieu  nous 
reserve  sans  doute,  et  ensuite  j'irai  m'enf oncer  dans  une  famille  americaine 
afin  de  m'occuper  pendant  plusieurs  mois  de  I'etude  de  I'anglais. 

Cependant,  Mgr.  notre  Eveque  est  seul  a  Mobile,  et  pour  diriger  le  Sem- 
inaire,  et  pour  administrer  la  paroisse,  et  pour  surveiller  nos  grandes  con- 
structions de  Spring  Hill,  et  pourquoi?  parceque  nous  n'avons  pas  de  pretre. 
Les  bon  ecclesiastiques  du  diocese  de  Lyon  et  de  tant  d'autres  parties  de  la 
Frances,  si  riches  en  ministres  des  autels,  devraient  done  un  peu  songer  a 
notre  pauvre  diocese!  Quelle  ample  moisson  se  presente!  Ah!  j'espere  que 
le  zele  apostolique  en  enflammera  quelques  uns,  qui  viendront  bientot  partager 
nos  travaux  et  participer  a  nos  merites !  Nos  ressources  pecuniaires  sont 
pareillement  bien  faibles,  nos  voyages  sont  dispendieux  et  nos  catholiques  en 
general  ne  sont  pas  riches.  Veuillez,  ma  chere  Mere,  accueillir  tout  ce  que 
la  charite  des  bons  lyonnais  pourra  vous  offrir  pour  la  Mission  naissante  de 
Mobile.  Deja  nous  avons  contracte  des  dettes  a  Lyon;  cela  pourra  nous 
aider  a  les  acquitter,  et  dites  bien  a  toutes  ces  personnes  que  nous  ne  seroijt 
pas  ingrats.  Dieu  exauce  les  prieres  de  ses  ministres,  mais  II  semble  plus 
sensible  encore  aux  voeux  de  ses  missionnaires. 

Ma  sante,  qui  est  la  moindre  des  chose  est  fort  bonne.  Je  n'ai  presque  pas 
ete  malade  un  instant  depuis  mon  arrivee  en  Amerique.  Et  vous,  ma  tendre 
Mere,  comment  vous  portez-vous  maintenant?  Je  n'ai  pas  eu  de  nouvelles 
depuis  Paques  et  ce  temps  me  parait  bien  long.  Je  presume  que  quelques 
lettres  traversent  maintenant  les  mers  pour  m'apprendre  que  vous  vous 
trouvez  bien,  ainsi  que  toute  ma  chere  et  nombreuse  famille,  dont  je  desire 
avoir  souvent  des  nouvelles  dans  les  plus  petits  details.  Veuillez  ne  pas 
m'oublier  aupres  de  M.  Miolland  et  M.  Beteny,  ainsi  que  tous  ceux  qui  sont 
assez  bons  pour  se  rappeler  encore  le  souvenir  d'un  si  pauvre  missionnaire. 
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Pour  vos,  daignez  agreer  le  nouvel  hommage  du  respectueux  devouement 
avec  lequel  j'ai  I'honneur  d'etre, 

Ma  tres  chere  Mere, 
Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  devoue  fils, 
Mas.  Loras, 
Missionnaire  de  Lyon  et  de  Mobile. 

(Translation.) 

Moulton,  August  26,  1830. 
My  dearest  Mother: — 

You  may  now  say  truly  indeed  that  you  have  son  who  is  a  missionary. 
Here  I  am  at  the  extreme  end  of  Alabama,  more  than  100  leagues  from 
Mobile,  with  M.  Challon,  a  young  priest,  cousin  of  Monseigneur.  During  the 
past  month  we  have  been  traveling  about  our  vast  diocese,  in  order  to  visit 
and  encourage  the  Catholics  and  to  take  measures  accordingly  to  procure  for 
them  the  aids  of  religion  which  they  lack  entirely.  How  heartbreaking  is  the 
spectacle  constantly  before  our  eyes !  Villages  and  whole  cities  where  one  can 
count  no  more  than  one  or  two  or  three  Catholic  families,  and  others  still 
where  Catholicism  is  unknown  save  as  a  thing  to  be  despised.  For  these 
poor,  unfortunate  people  are  nearly  all  Protestants,  but  are  divided  as  usual 
into  a  multitude  of  sects,  the  chief  ones  being  the  EpiscopaHans,  the  Presby- 
terians, the  Methodists,  and  the  Anabaptists.  However,  this  is  not  an  irre- 
ligious people,  as  so  many  others  are.  Many  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  indeed 
in  good  faith.  And,  according  to  their  principle  that  all  religions  are  good, 
they  willingly  listen  to  preaching,  even  to  that  of  Catholic  priests.  This  is 
a  disposition  which,  I  hope,  will  lead  many  of  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  M.  Challons,  who  knows  English  well,  preached  at  Montgomeryi,  at 
Tuscaloosa^  and  at  Huntsville^,  not  in  the  churches,  which  are  all  Protestant, 
but  in  the  town  halls.  Catholics  and  Protestants  all  gathered  there  and  ap- 
peared very  well  satisfied.  Some  of  them,  I  believe,  did  some  good  thinking, 
and  very  likely  these  first  casts  of  the  net  will  not  be  without  effect.  It  was 
something  new  indeed  for  the  residents  of  Toscalousa,  which  is  the  seat  of 
government,  and  where  no  Catholic  priest  had  ever  yet  penetrated,  the 
sight  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass  which  we  celebrated,  and  of  Baptism, 
which  we  administered  in  a  private  house,  the  home  of  a  zealous  Catholic. 

However,  Divine  Providence  arranged  a  few  consolations  for  us  at  Moul- 
ton4,  a  little  village  near  FloTcnce^,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  signal- 
ized by  Chateaubriand,  We  were  expected  there.  Mr.  O'Neil,  an  excellent 
Catholic,  received  us  with  all  the  assiduousness  that  sincere  attachment  to  the 
true  religion  can  inspire.  We  were  visited  at  once  by  others  who  were  sim- 


1  Montgomery,  Montgomery  County,  Alabama. 

2  Toscalousa,  now  Tuscaloosa,  Tuscaloosa  County,  Alabama.     This  was  the 

capital  of  the  state  of  Alabama  from  1826  to  1846. 

3  Huntsville,  Madison  County,  Alabama, 

4  Moulton,  Lawrence  County,  Alabama. 

5  Florence,  Lauerdale  County,  Alabama. 
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ilarly  minded  as  he,  and  who  contended  for  the  honor  of  offering  hospitality 
to  the  messengers  of  God.  We  said  Mass  in  his  parlor;  we  there  baptized 
several  infants,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  M.  Challon  preached  at  the 
Town  Hall,  where  an  audience  of  good  number  for  that  region  listened  with 
the  greatest  attention,  and  one  might  say  with  a  kind  of  veneration.  That 
same  day  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  good  old  man  of  the  neigh- 
borhood make  his  First  Holy  Communion,  a  Protestant  converted  by  the 
reading  of  the  good  gazettes  of  America,  and  especially  by  some  of  the 
excellent  books  which  our  Bishops  distribute  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  with 
much  fruit.  The  following  Tuesday  we  gave  Holy  Communion  to  sev- 
eral ladies  who  had  not  had  this  happiness  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
their  husbands  prepared  themselves  by  Confession  to  receive  the  same  favor 
in  a  short  time.  For  in  proportion  as  Confession  is  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
Protestants,  so  do  our  good  American  Catholics  come  forward  eagerly  to  ful- 
fil what  they  call  "their  duty". 

You  understand,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  cannot  contribute  to  all  these 
good  works  except  by  my  desires  and  my  prayers,  because  I  only  know  but 
very  little  English  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  speak  no  other 
language.  However,  I  have  just  fulfilled  today,  with  an  unspeakable  sense 
of  consolation,  the  function  of  a  missionary.  M.  Challon  having  been  ob- 
liged to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony  15  leagues  from  here,  I  found  my- 
self alone  in  Moulton  and  for  the  first  time  obliged  to  speak  English.  I 
leave  you  to  imagine  my  embarassment,  especially  for  the  first  few  days. 
Eventually,  in  some  way  or  other  I  am  beginning  to  make  my  way  out.  I 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  administer,  myself,  the  holy  Baptism.  It 
was  the  baptism  of  'the  children  of  M.  G — .  I  was  chosen  for  god-father.  In 
America  I  never  refuse  this  offer.  There  was  some  question  of  dispensing 
with  a  god-mother;  certain  misunderstandings  between  this  family  and  that, 
from  which  such  persons  might  be  chosen,  presented  an  obstacle  You  may 
judge  that  Charity  made  no  profit  by  it  at  all.  There  was  positive  refusal,  in 
spite  of  all  that  was  said  by  M.  Challon  and  myself.  Finally,  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  chosen  for  the  ceremony,  I  made  new  efforts,  and  by  my  English 
eloquence,  I  at  last  obtained  what  I  desired  so  ardently.  The  baptisms  were 
postponed  to  the  day  after  tomorrow;  the  god-mothers  were  chosen  and  all 
concerned  betook  themselves  to  the  apartment  where  the  altar  had  been 
erected.  I  put  on  the  sacerdotal  vestments ;  a  god-father  by  proxy  was 
present;  three  young  ladies,  truly  devout,  held  by  the  hand  three  charming 
children  robed  all  in  white;  three  other  little  negro  children  of  the  same  age 
were  also  presented  to  be  regenerated  in  the  pure  water,  and  I  proceeded  to 
the  ceremony.  My  questions  and  some  prayers  were  spoken  in  English,  and 
this  was  the  first  time  that  I  spoke  this  language  in  public.  Everything  v^^ent 
on  wonderfully  well,  these  happy  children  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil 
and  washed  in  the  laver  of  salvation;  the  spectators  were  deeply  moved;  I 
myself  could  not  but  be  moved  also  and  I  celebrated  the  Holy  Mysteries  for 
these  new  Christians.  All  these  families  are  now  reconciled;  forgotten  al- 
ready are  the  sources  of  discord  which  the  Demon  stirs  up  among  the 
children  of  God.  All  are  filled  with  joy,  the  fatted  calf  is  killed,  and  I  am 
expected  for  the  feast. — It  is  impossible  to  express  what  a  missionary  feels 
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when  heaven  deigns  to  grant  some  blessings  upon  his  ministry  and  when  he 
beholds  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  true  adorers.  What  will  it  be  if 
ever  I  have  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  preach  in  English^ !  Oh !  this  I 
desire,  I  assure  you,  with  keenest  ardor.  The  apostle  should  not  think  that 
he  is  sent  just  to  baptise,  but  rather  to  preach.  We  will  continue  on  out 
course  for  several  weeks.  I  shall  give  you  the  detail  of  other  successes 
which  the  Good  God  doubtless  has  in  store  for  us,  and  then  I  shall  go  and 
plunge  myself  into  the  midst  of  an  American  family,  so  that  I  may  devote 
myself  during  several  months  to  the  study  of  English. 

However,  Monseigneur,  our  Bishop,  is  alone  at  Mobile,  alone  to  direct 
the  Seminary,  to  administer  the  parish  and  to  superintend  our  large  building 
operations  at  Springhill;  and  why  alone?  because  we  lack  priests.  The  good 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Diocese  of  Lyons  and  of  other  parts  of  France  so  well 
supplied  with  ministers  of  the  altar  should  therefore  give  a  thought  to  our 
poor  diocese !  What  abundant  harvest  offers  itself !  Ah !  I  hope  that  apostolic 
zeal  will  inflame  some  of  them  and  that  they  will  soon  come  to  share  in  our 
labors  and  have  a  part  in  our  merits !  Our  pecuniary  resources  are  likewise 
feeble  indeed,  our  travels  are  costly  and  our  Catholics  in  general  are  not 
rich.  Will  you,  dear  mother,  gather  together  all  that  the  charity  of  the 
good  people  of  Lyons  may  offer  you  for  the  infant  mission  of  Mobile.  We 
have  already  contracted  debts  at  Lyons ;  that  would  aid  us  to  pay  them,  and 
assure  all  those  persons  that  we  will  not  be  ungrateful.  God  hears  the  prayers 
of  his  ministers,  but  it  seems  He  is  even  more  tender  toward  the  longings  of 
his   missionaries. 

My  health,  which  is  the  least  matter,  is  very  good;  I  have  hardly  been  ill 
one  instant  since  my  arrival  in  America  And  you,  my  dear  mother;  how  are 
you  now  ?  I  have  not  had  news  since  Easter,  and  that  seems  to  me  a  long  time 
indeed.  I  presume  that  several  letters  are  crossing  the  seas  now,  to  tell  me 
that  you  are  well,  and  all  my  dear  and  large  family  too,  of  whom  I  wish  to 
have  news  often  and  in  the  smallest  details.  Please  do  not  forget  me  to  M. 
Midland  and  M.  Beteny,  and  to  all  those  who  are  so  kind  as  to  recall  still  the 
memory  of  such  a  poor  missionary. 

For  yourself,  please  accept  the  renewed  homage  of  respectful  devotion 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

My   dearest   Mother, 

Your  very  humble  and  devoted  son, 
Mathias   Loras, 
Missionary  of  Lyons  and  Mobile. 


6  Since  the  Catholics  of  Mobile  were  chiefly  of  French  origin,  there  was  no 
lack  of  labor  for  Father  Loras,  even  before  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
English. 


Contemporary  Items. 


A  Catholic  Indian  Congress  and  a  Memorial  'to  Father  DeSmet. — A  not- 
able Catholic  Indian  Congress  was  held  on  the  Yankton  Indian  Reservation, 
South  Dakota,  from  August  7th  to  11th,  1915.  Delegates  to  the  number  of 
2,000,  representing  over  15,000  Indians,  assembled  at  the  call  of  their  mission- 
aries and  an  elaborate  program  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  I.  Westropp,  S.J.,  resident  missionary  of  the  Yanktons. 

The  congress  was  opened  on  August  7th  by  a  Mass  celebrated  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  B.  Gordon,  himself  a  Chippewa,  who  has  charge  of  Catholic 
Indian  interests  at  the  Haskell  Institute,  a  government  Indian  school,  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  who  is  also  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  Sunday,  August  8th,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O'Gorman  of  Sioux  Falls 
assisted  at  the  congress.  Other  notables  in  attendance  were:  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Bernard  Murphy,  O.S.B.,  Abbot  of  Sacred  Heart  Abbey,  Oklahoma;  the 
Very  Rev.  William  H.  Ketcham,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  Rev.  Henry  I.  Westropp,  S.J.,  of  the 
Yankton  reservation;  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Rudden,  S.J.,  of  the  Rosebud  res- 
ervation, S.  Dakota;  the  Rev.  P.  Sialm,  S.J.,  of  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation, 
S.  Dakota;  Father  Ambrose,  O.S.B.,  of  the  Standing  Rock  reservation,  S. 
Dakota;  the  Rev.  John  Santee,  of  the  Niobrara  reservation,  Nebraska;  the 
Rev.  G.  J.  Walsh,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota.  Mass  was  celebrated  again  by 
Father  Gordon,  assisted  by  many  Sioux  altar  boys. 

During  the  days  of  the  congress  a  series  of  public  meetings  were  held  and 
were  addressed  by  the  various  missionaries  and  by  Sioux  orators.  Meanwhile 
the  visiting  priests  were  busily  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. One  thousand  Indians  approached  Holy  Communion,  two  hundred 
were  confirmed  and  more  than  fifty  adults  were  baptized.  On  the  closing  day 
of  the  congress  several  hundred  men  and  women  registered  a  pledge  of 
abstinence    from    intoxicating   liquors. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  the  congress  was  a  public  banding 
together  of  twelve  prominent  Sioux  laymen,  who  pledged  themselves  to  assist 
the  missionaries  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Sioux. 

The  Yankton  Congress  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  Sioux  congress  to 
include  an  official  representation  from  Oklahoma.  There  were  present  two 
delegations  from  Oklahoma,  one  from  the  Quapows  of  Northern  Oklahoma, 
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and  the  other  from  the  Choctaws  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  There 
were  also  present  at  the  congress  delegations  from  the  Winnebago  tribe  in 
Nebraska,  the  Chippewa  tribe  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  besides  those  of 
the  Niobrara,  Rosebud,  Standing  Rock  and  Pine  Ridge  reservations,  and  those 
of  the  Cheyenne  River,  Crow  Creek,  Sisseton  and  Yankton. 

The  Indian  Congress  sent  to  Rome  a  message  of  filial  greeting  and  devo- 
tion to  Pope  Benedict  XV  and  received  in  return  a  cablegram  from  Cardinal 
Gasparri,  conveying  the  apostolic  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father. 


The  Yankton  Indian  Congress,  which  was  held  near  the  stations  of 
Ravinia  and  Greenwood,  S.  Dakota,  has  also  the  interest  of  an  historical 
celebration,  inasmuch  as  it  added  to  the  work  of  the  congress  itself  a  very 
noteworthy  memorial  ceremony  in  honor  of  the  great  Indian  missionary 
Father  DeSmet,  the  pioneer  Apostle  of  the  Indians  of  the  West  and  North- 
west. 

Father  DeSmet  first  came  among  the  Sioux  Indians  of  what  is  now  Dakota 
about  May  11th,  1839;  the  Indian  Congress  of  the  summer  of  1915  celebrates 
therefore,  approximately  a  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  The  event  was  com- 
memorated by  the  congress  on  the  afternoon  of  August  8th,  when  a  memorial 
church  in  honor  of  Father  DeSmet  was  solemnly  blessed.  This  church  was 
donated  by  Mr.  Henry  Heide  of  New  York,  who  was  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. The  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Murphy  of  Oklahoma  officiated  at  the  dedication 
and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Very  Rev.  William  Ketcham  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  heroic  Indian  missionary.  Father  DeSmet^,  was  born  at  Termonde, 
Belgium,  in  the  year  1801.  He  came  to  America  in  1821  and  entered  the 
Jesuit  novitiate  at  Whitemarsh,  Maryland.  Later  he  was  sent  to  the  newly- 
established  Jesuit  house  at  Florissant,  Missouri,  with  the  intention  that  he 
devote  himself  to  Indian  missionary  work. 

His  first  missionary  tour  was  to  the  Pottawatomies,  in  1838,  and  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  St.  Joseph's  Mission  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  It  was 
from  here  that  he  undertook,  in  1839,  an  excursion  among  the  Sioux  in  what 
is  now  Dakota. 

His  noted  Indian  missionary  career  properly  began  with  his  mission,  in 
1840,  to  the  Flathead  Indians  in  the  far  Northwest.     His  journey  of  1840 


^See  the  recent  Life  of  Father  DeSmet,  SJ.,  by  E.  Laveille,  S.J.  Author- 
ized translation  by  Marion  Lindsay.  New  York,  P.  J.  Kennedy  and  Sons, 
1915.  See  also  Father  Peter  DeSmet — Mighty  Sower,  an  article  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  Corrigan,  D.D.,  in  the  Records  of  the  American  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  2,  June,  1916. 
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into  the  Rocky  Mountain  country,  with  the  return  trip,  covered  nearly  5,000 
miles.  In  the  following  year  he  undertook  a  second  journey  to  the  same 
region  and  founded  St.  Mary's  Mission,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  present 
Missoula,  Montana. 

Realizing  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  him,  he  went  to  Europe  in  1843, 
to  solicit  funds  and  workers  and  returned  with  these  to  the  Northwest  by  sea, 
Tounding  Cape  Horn  and  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  He 
again  visited  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  founded  a  second  mission,  that  of  St, 
Ignatius,  on  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  Blackfeet  Indians, 
farther  north,  being  a  constant  menace  to  the  other  tribes,  he  visited  them 
in  1846,  secured  their  friendship  and  left  one  of  his  associates  to  found  a 
mission  among  thm. 

In  September,  1846,  Father  DeSmet  relinquished  the  mission  work  into  the 
hands  of  his  companions  and  returned  to  St.  Louis.  This  was  the  end  of  his 
permanent  residence  among  the  Indians,  but  by  no  means  the  end  of  his 
work  for  them.  He  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  his  career.  His  work 
among  the  Indians  had  met  with  most  remarkable  success.  "His  almost 
inexplicable  and  seemingly  instantaneous  ascendancy  over  every  tribe  with 
which  he  came  in  contact,  and  his  writings  which  had  made  him  famous  in 
both  hemispheres,  caused  the  United  States  Government  to  look  to  him  for 
help  in  its  difficulties  with  the  red  men,  and  to  invest  him  with  a  public 
character". 

In  1851  he  assisted,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  Indian  tribes  near  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  pacified  the  10,000  Indians,  who 
were  aroused  at  the  influx  of  white  settlers.  Again,  in  1859,  he  accompanied 
General  Harney  to  Oregon  and  acted  as  intermediary  between  the  Indian 
chiefs  and  representatives  of  the  Government.  At  the  time  of  the  Sioux 
uprising  of  1862  he  was  again  asked  to  assist  the  Government.  Father 
DeSmet  felt  that  the  whites  were  somewhat  to  blame  and  was  at  first  un- 
willing to  lend  aid  to  a  punitive  expedition.  But  on  second  urging  in  1867,  he 
consented  to  go  as  peacemaker  to  the  Sioux,  not,  however,  as  agent  of  the 
Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  but  as  the  representative  of  God.  As 
such  he  was  received  with  highest  regard  by  the  Indians,  who  made  promises 
to  him  of  future  peace,  such  as  they  were  unwilling  to  concede  to  any  of  the 
Government  agents.  In  the  following  year,  1868,  DeSmet  accompanied  the 
peace  commissioners  to  Fort  Rice  in  the  Dakota  territory,  where  peace  was 
concluded  at  a  great  council  representing  50,000  Indians.  The  peace  com- 
missioners, Harney,  Sanborn  and  Terry,  in  a  letter  dated  July  3rd,  1868, 
expressed  their  deep  sense  of  obligation  and  gratitude  to  Father  DeSmet, 
saying  that  without  him  the  peace  could  not  have  been  concluded. 
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Father  DeSmet  has  left  us  in  his  own  writings  an  account  of  his  heroic 
and  adventurous  career.  His  writings  are  an  important  source  of  knowledge 
of  Indian  manners,  customs  and  beliefs,  and  a  revelation  of  his  own  admir- 
able character.  He  seemed  to  possess  some  peculiar  power  over  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  vast  region  which  he  covered.  He  is  the  greatest  of  our  Indian 
missionaries  and  admittedly  the  best  friend  our  Indians  ever  had. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1839,  Father  DeSmet  worked  in  Dakota  at  inter- 
vals up  'to  the  year  1870.  By  that  time  other  missionaries  had  come  into  this 
field.  Father  Augustine  Ravoux,  the  pioneer  missionary  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Paul,  visited  Dakota  in  1842  and  1845.  The  coming  of  white  settlers  into 
Dakota  drew  the  attention  of  missionaries  away  from  the  Indians  to  some 
extent.  However,  under  Bishop  Marty,  first  Bishop  of  Sioux  Falls,  special 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  care  of  the  Indians.  The  Benedictine 
Fathers  were  put  in  charge  of  the  northern  Sioux,  and  later  the  Jesuits  were 
entrusted  with  the  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  reservations. 

The  labors  of  Father  DeSmet  in  Dakota  are  dealt  with  in  an  article  by 
the  Rev.  Edwin  O'Hara,  in  Acta  et  Dicta,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  July,  1914. 


A  Catholic  Indian  Congress  was  held  in  North  Dakota,  on  the  Fort 
Totten  reservation,  August  7th  to  9th,  1915.  The  central  figures  of  this  meet- 
ing were  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O'Reilly  of  Fargo  and  the  veteran  missionary, 
Father  Jerome  Hunt,  O.S.B.,  of  the  Fort  Totten  reservation. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Educational  Association 
was  held  in  St.  Paul,  on  June  28th  to  July  1st,  1915.  At  the  opening  Mass 
on  June  29th,  in  the  Cathedral,  Archbishop  Ireland  preached  the  sermon, 
which  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  The  Catholic  Mind  (Vol.  XIII, 
No.  14,  July  22,  1915).  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  are  to  be  found  in 
the  printed  report  published  by  the  Association.  (Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Educational  Association,  1651 
East  Main  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 


The  Sixtieth  General  Convention  of  the  German  Roman  Catholic  Central 
Verein  was  held  in  St.  Paul  on  August  8th  to  llth,  1915.  The  convention 
was  opened  by  solemn  Pontifical  ]\lass,  celebrated  by  His  Excellency,  Arch- 
bishop Bonanza,  Apostolic  Delegate.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  is  published  by  the  Central  Verein.  {OfUcieller  Bericht  iiber  die 
Sechszigste  Generalversammhmg  dcs  D.R.K.C.V.,  Temple  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.) 
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The  Catholic  Bulletin  of  St.  Paul  publishes  in  its  issue  of  October  2,  1915 
and  February  5,  1916,  two  very  interesting  articles  by  the  Rev.  Simon  Lampe, 
O.S.B.,  Indian  missionary  stationed  at  Cloquet  in  the  diocese  of  Duluth. 
These  articles  describe  two  missionary  visits  to  the  pagan  Chippewa,  Bois 
Fort  Indians  of  the  Nett  Lake  reservation  in  Koochiching  County,  in  north- 
ern Minnesota.  On  September  9th,  1915,  Father  Lampe  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Nett  Lake.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  priest  had  ever  come  to  these 
Indians  and  the  first  time  that  the  Holy  Mass  was  offered  up  among  them. 
Father  Lampe  found  some  few  Catholic  Indians  who  had  known  the  "black- 
robe"  in  other  regions.  On  January  13th,  1916,  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Nett 
Lake  and  this  time  he  recorded  the  first  Christian  baptism  ever  recorded  there. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  reproduce  in  full  these  interesting  articles,  which 
have  all  the  charm  of  pioneer  missionary  records.  The  Catholic  Bulletin  of 
August  28th,  1915,  also  contains  an  interesting  article  by  the  Rev.  Henry  I. 
Westropp,  S.J.,  now  of  the  Yankton  reservation,  S.  Dakota,  in  which  he  re- 
cords missionary  notes  of  Indian  work  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation,  S. 
Dakota. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Trobec,  titular  Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  and  formerly 
Bishop  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordin- 
ation to  the  holy  priesthood,  on  September  8th,  1915,  at  his  residence  in 
Brockway,  Minn.  There  were  present  on  the  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop,  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
F.  Busch,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Engel,  O.S.B.,  of  St.  John's  Abbey,  College- 
ville,  and  about  fifty  priests. 

Bishop  Trobec  was  born  in  Billichgraz,  Carniola,  Austria,  on  July  10,  1838. 
He  completed  his  studies  in  St.  Vincent's  College,  Pa.,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  by  Bishop  Grace,  on  September  8,  1865.  After 
a  few  months  spent  at  Belle  Prairie,  Minn.,  he  was  appointed  pastor  in 
Wabasha,  Minn.,  where  he  labored  until  1887.  He  was  then  appointed  pastor 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  Agnes  in  St.  Paul,  and  continued  his  charge  there 
until  his  appointment  as  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud,  in  September,  1897.  He  re- 
signed the  see  of  St.  Cloud  on  April  14,  1914,.  and  was  thereupon  appointed 
titular  Bishop  of  Lycopolis. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  O'Gorman,  Bishop  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota, 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  holy  priesthood 
on  October  27,  1915.  A  banquet  was  served  at  the  Carpenter  Hotel  in  Sioux 
Falls,  at  which  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls  tendered  their  con- 
gratulations to  the  Bishop  and  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  six  thousand 
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dollars.  Present  on  the  occasion  were  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ireland  of 
St.  Paul,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishops  McGolrick  of  Duluth,  Heffron  of  Winona, 
Lawler,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  and  Garrigan  of  Sioux  City.  Ad- 
dresses were  spoken  by  the  Visiting  prelates  and,  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  of 
Sioux  Falls  diocese,  by  Monsignor  Thomas  A.  Flynn,  Vicar-general,  and  Rev. 
D.  F.  Desmond  of  Huron,  S.  D. 

Bishop  O'Gorman  was  born  in  Boston,  on  May  1,  1843.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  Chicago  and  in  St.  Paul,  coming  here  with  his  parents  in 
1852.  The  following  year  he  and  the  present  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  were 
sent  to  France  to  study  for  the  priesthood  in  the  seminary  of  Meximieux. 
On  his  return  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Grace  in  St.  Paul,  on  Nov- 
ember 5,  1865.  From  1867  to  1878  he  was  pastor  of  St.  John's  parish,  Roch- 
ester, Minn.  For  the  next  four  years  he  was  engaged  in  giving  missions  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  with  the  Paulist  fathers.  He  was  then 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Faribault, 
Minn.  In  1885  he  was  made  president  of  the  newly-opened  St.  Thomas 
Seminary  and  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  there.  In  1890  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  professor  of 
Church  History,  a  position  which  he  occupied  until  his  appointment,  in  1895, 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Sioux  Falls.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Taft  Com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  go  to  Rome  and  negotiate  with 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  church 
property  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Bishop  O'Gorman  is  the  author  of 
"A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States". 


The  Rev.  Chrysostom  Verwyst.  O.S.B.,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Family, 
Bayfield,  Wisconsin,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to 
the  holy  priesthood  on  July  14,  1915,  Father  Chrysostom  is  one  of  the  oldest 
missionaries  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  He  is  an  authority 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Chippewa  language  and  to  Chippewa  history  and 
missionary  history.  He  has  also  accomplished  untold  good  for  the  Indians 
in  his  long  career  among  them.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Catholic 
Historical  Society  and  a  contributor  to  the  present  issue  of  Acta  et  Dicta. 


The  Rev.  Cornelius  Wittmann,  O.S.B.,  of  St.  John's  University,  College- 
ville,  Minn.,  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  holy 
priesthood,  on  May  17,  1916.  The  venerable  Father  Cornelius  was  born  in 
the  year  1828.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Cretin,  the  first  Bishop 
of  St.  Paul,  in  the  year  1856.    At  the  celebration  in  May,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
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Trobec,  a  life  long  friend  of  Father  Cornelius,  preached  a  sermon  in  which 
he  reviewed  his  long  and  meritorious   career  as  missionary  and  educator. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Lawler,  titular  Bishop  of  Major  Hermopolis,  and 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lead,  S. 
Dakota,  on  January  29,  1916.  Bishop  Lawler  was  enthroned  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Lead  on  May  4,  1916.  Before  his  departure  from  St.  Paul,  farewell  ban- 
quets were  tendered  to  Bishop  Lawler  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  city. 
The  ceremony  at  Lead  was  presided  over  by  Bishop  O'Gorman  of  Sioux  Falls. 

Bishop  Lawler  was  born  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  in  1862.  He  studied  at  St. 
Francis  Seminary,  Milwaukee,  and  at  the  American  College  in  Louvain, 
Belgium,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1885.  Returning  to  St.  Paul,  he  was 
successively  professor  in  the  St.  Thomas  Seminary  for  one  year  and  pastor 
of  St.  Luke's  parish  in  St.  Paul  until  1896,  when  he  was  made  pastor  of  the 
Cathedral.  He  was  appointed  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  St.  Paul  in  1910  and  con- 
secrated on  May  19th  of  that  year. 


The  benediction  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Placidus  Hoenerbach,  O.S.B., 
elected  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Richardton,  N.  Dakota,  took  place  at  the 
Abbey  on  October  5,  1915.  Bishop  Wehrle  of  Bismarck  was  the  officiating 
prelate. 

Abbot  Placidus  was  born  in  Cologne,  Germany.  He  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  at  Richardton  in  1894.  He  labored  successively  at  Devils  Lake, 
N.  Dakota,  in  the  state  of  California,  and  at  Yankton,  S.  Dakota. 


A  memorial  volume  is  being  prepared  which  will  contain  the  names  of  all 
who  have  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The 
volume  will  be  placed  prominently  in  one  of  the  cathedral  chapels.  It  will  be 
a  fine  work  of  book-maker's  art.  The  names  of  donors  will  be  handsomely 
transcribed  on  sheets  of  parchment,  18  by  24  inches  in  size,  and  the  whole 
bound  in  Russia  leather,  beautifully  worked. 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  completion  of  the  var- 
ious chapels  in  the  new  Cathedral.  The  entire  sum  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Peter,  about  $28,000,  has  been  donated  by  Mrs.  Mary  McCahill, 
of  Lake  City,  Minn.  Plans  for  this  chapel  are  finished,  contracts  are  let,  and 
the  actual  work  will  be  begun  soon.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph  will  be  com- 
pleted by  funds  gathered  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.     Contracts  for  this 
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chapel  have  already  been  let.  The  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  is  being  provided  for 
by  the  Catholic  women  of  St.  Paul.  Funds  are  now  being  raised  and  plans 
are  in  preparation.  The  Cathedral  will  also  have  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Paul  and  a  series  of  smaller  chapels  surrounding  the  ambulatory,  dedicated  to 
the  great  missionary  apostles  of  the  races  which  make  up  the  population  of 
the  Northwest. 


The  Pro-cathedral  of  St.  Mary  in  Minneapolis  was  solemnly  dedicated  on 
its  patronal  feast-day,  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  August  15,  1915.  Archbishop  Ireland  officiated  at  the  ceremony  and 
preached  the  sermon.  The  Pro-cathedral  had  been  used  for  divine  service 
for  some  time  before  its  solemn  dedication.  It  was  opened  informally 
on  May  31,  1914,  as  recorded  in  Acta  et  Dicta  of  July,  1914  (vol.  Ill,  no.  2, 
page  330).  On  that  occasion  The  Catholic  Bulletin  of  St.  Paul  printed  a 
memorial  number  (May  30,  1914),  which  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Pro- 
cathedral  project  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Pro-cathedral  parish. 


Distinct  evidence  of  the  present  growth  of  the  Church  in  the  province  of 
St.  Paul  is  to  be  seen  in  the  number  of  new  churches  built,  the  new  parishes 
organized,  the  new  schools,  and  other  institutions  of  religion,  education  and 
charity. 


During  the  past  year  the  Italian  Catholics  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul  have 
erected  a  new  church  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Redeemer,  located  on  College  Avenue  between  St.  Peter  and  Rice 
Streets,  which  was  dedicated  on  January  9,  1916.  It  is  a  brick  structure, 
seating  about  600  and  costing  about  $25,000.  The  Italian  congregation  of  St. 
Paul  is  not  large  nor  wealthy.  For  many  years  the  congregation  worshipped 
in  the  basement  chapel  of  the  old  Cathedral.  When  the  old  Cathedral  was 
razed,  in  1914,  the  basement  chapel  of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  was 
secured  and  occupied  while  plans  were  being  made  for  the  new  church.  An 
article  recording  the  history  of  the  Italian  parish  down  to  1909  is  to  be  found 
in  Acta  et  Dicta  of  July,  1910  (vol.  11,  No.  2).  Since  1909  the  Rev.  Nicolas 
C.  Odone  has  been  succeeded  as  pastor  by  the  Rev.  O.  R.  Balducci  and  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  Ciebattone. 


This  past  year  has  also  seen  the  organization  of  a  new  parish  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  in  the  Flamline  district  in  St.  Paul.  The  new  parish 
of  St.  Columba  follows  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  in  that  section. 
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The  new  church  is  a  frame  and  stucco  building,  seating  about  500  and  costing 
about  $20,000.  It  was  dedicated  on  November  14,  1915.  The  Rev.  Michael 
Casey  is  the  pastor. 


In  Minneapolis  the  new  parish  of  St.  Bridget  has  been  organized  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city.  This  section  was  formerly  part  of  the  Ascension 
parish.  The  increase  of  residents  necessitated  the  formation  of  a  new  parish. 
The  new  Church  of  St.  Bridget  is  a  modest  building,  seating  about  500  and 
costing  $9,000.  It  will  give  place  in  time  to  a  more  pretentious  church.  The 
Rev.  James  Donahoe  is  the  pastor. 


In  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  outside  the  Twin  Ciites,  the  following  churches 
were  dedicated  within  the  past  year : 
St.   Mary's   Church,   Franklyn,   Wright   County, 

The  Rev.  Stepren  Zdechlik,  Pastor. 
St.  Agatha's  Church,  Coates, 

The  Rev.  Michael  M.  Ryan,  Pastor. 

St.  Raphael's  Church,  Springfield, 

The  Rev.  Henry  Fey,  Pastor. 
St.  Catherine's  Church,  Redwood  Falls, 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Tomek,  Pastor. 

New  churches  are  being  built  and  cornerstones  have  been  laid  at 

Marshall,  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer, 

The  Rev.  George  Carlin,  Pastor. 
North  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter's  Church, 

The  Rev.  Peter    Lang,    Pastor. 
Buffalo,  St,  Francis  Church, 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Heinz,  Pastor. 

At  Belle  Plaine  (Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Minogue, 
Pastor)  and  Madison  (St.  Michael's  Church,  the  Rev.  Valentine  Schiffrer, 
Pastor)   the  parish  churches  have  been  remodeled  and  enlarged. 

At  Benson  (St.  Francis'  Church,  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Shea,  Pastor)  plans  are 
prepared  for  a  new  church. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomas  at  St.  Paul  Park,  formerly  a  mission  attached 
to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  now  has  as  resident  pastor  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Hart. 
The  Church  of  the  Visitation  at  Danvers,  Swift  County,  formerly  a  mission 
attached  to  the  parish  of  Benson,  now  has  as  resident  pastor  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Hurst. 
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In  the  diocese  of  Bismarck  the  following  churches  were  dedicated  during 
the  past  year: 
St.  Anthony's  Church,  St.  Anthony,  Morton  County, 

The  Rev.  A.  Fuchs,  O.S.B.,  Pastor. 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Sentinel  Butte,  Golden  Valley  County, 
The  Rev.  Otto  Wolpers,   Pastor. 
A  new  church  is  being  erected  at  Van  Hook  and  a  new  parish  has  been 
organized  at  Killdeer. 


In  the  diocese  of  Duluth  the  following  churches  were  dedicated  within  the 
past  year: 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Eveleth, 

The  Rev.  E.   Dominicis,  Pastor. 
St.  Isidore's  Church,  Sturgeon  Lake, 

The  Rev.  S.  T.  Meger,  Pastor. 
St.  Agnes'   Church,   Walker, 

The  Rev.  S.    Frydrychowicz,    Pastor. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Family,  McGregor, 

The  Rev.  A.  Turbiaux,  Pastor. 
A  church  is  also  being  erected  at  Cook,  St.  Louis  County,  and  at  Buhl, 
formerly  a  mission  of  Hibbing,  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Moloney  has  been  appointed 
resident  pastor. 


In  the  diocese  of  Crookston  the  following  new  churches  have  been  dedi- 
cated during  the  past  year: 
St.   Peter's  Church,  Gentilly, 

The  Rev.  E.    Theilon,   Pastor. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Detroit, 

The  Rev.  Charles  Cannon,  O.S.B.,  Pastor. 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Two  Inlets, 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Noesen,  Pastor. 
St.  John's  Church,  Alma, 

The  Rev.  A.  Drewnicki,  Pastor. 
Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Warren, 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Funk,  Pastor. 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Greenbush, 

The  Rev.  H.   Skopowski,  Pastor. 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  Kelliher, 

The  Rev.  A.  Bertrand,  Pastor. 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  Fertile, 

The  Rev.  J.  Perin  Laurent,  Pastor. 
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Churches  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Argyle  and  Williams.  The  Church 
of  St.  Philip  at  Bemidji  has  been  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  A  new 
mission  has  been  established  at  Cayo  by  the  Rev.  E.  Bossus  of  Baudette. 


In  the  diocese  of  Fargo  new  churches  have  been  built  at: 
Michigan,  St.  Lawrence  Church, 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  McDonald,  Pastor. 
Orrin,  St.  Matthias'  Church, 

The  Rev.  F.  Bubik,  Pastor. 
Napoleon,  St.  Philip's  Church, 

The  Rev.  J.  Zimmerman,  Pastor. 
Ardoch,  St.  John's  Church, 

The  Rev.  John  Maxwell,  Pastor. 
A  new  parish  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Fargo  and  a  new  church 
is  to  be  built  there  soon.  New  churches  are  building  at  Stirnum  (St. 
Vincent's  Church,  the  Rev,  P.  B.  Fogarty,  Pastor),  Geneseo  (St.  Martin's 
Church,  the  Rev.  John  R.  Maluszyki,  Pastor),  and  Forbes,  Dickey  County 
(the  Rev.  Joseph  Berne,  Pastor). 


In  the  diocese  of  Lead  a  new  parish  has  been  organized  and  a  new  church 
is  soon  to  be  built  at  St.  Onge. 


In  the  diocese  of  St.  Cloud  new  churches  have  been  dedicated  during  the 
past  year  at : 
St.  Nicholas,  Stearns  County,  St.  Nicholas'  Church, 

The  Rev.  G.  Schollenberger,   Pastor. 
Brooten,  St.  Donatus'  Church, 

The  Rev.  S.  Kuzniak,  Pastor. 
New  churches  are  in  course  of  erection  at: 
Kent,  St.  Thomas  Church, 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Schritz,  Pastor. 
Belle  River,  St.  Michael's  Church, 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Steinach,  Pastor. 

New  parishes  have  been  organized  at  Waite  Park  and  Elbow  Lake,  and 

new  churches  are  to  be  built  or  are  already  building  there,  and  also  at  Brush- 

ville  and  Sedan.     St.  Edward's  Church  at  Princeton   (the  Rev.  J.  Willen- 

brink,  Pastor)  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  twice  its  former  capacity. 


The  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls  is  to  have  a  new  Cathedral  in  the  city  of  Sioux 
Falls.    The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Masqueray,  the  architect 
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of   the    St.    Paul    Cathedral.     The    foundation    work    on    the    Sioux    Falls 
Cathedral  is  already  finished.    The  building  will  cost  about  $250,000. 

In  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls,  new  churches  were  dedicated  within  the 
past  year  at : 

Conde,  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
The  Rev.  Luke  Murphy,  Pastor. 
Flandreau,  Church  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude, 
The  Rev.  George  Kelly,  Pastor. 


In  the  diocese  of  Winona  the  new  Church  of  St.  Leo  has  been  erected  at 
Pipestone.     The  Rev.  Joseph  Mangan  is  the  Pastor. 


The  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Minneapolis  has  been  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Paulist  fathers.  The  Rev.  James  J.  Devery,  C.S.P.,  and  the  Rev.  Peter 
L.  O'Regan,  C.S.P.,  assumed  charge  of  the  parish  in  September,  1915.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  parish  is  located  the  Minnesota  State  University,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Paulist  fathers  to  this  parish  is  intended  especially  to 
provide  the  Catholic  students  of  the  University  with  all  the  advantages  they 
should  enjoy  in  the  way  of  spiritual  care,  supervision  and  direction.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  Paulists  have  been  doing  this  kind  of  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  At  the  University 
of  Minnesota  there  has  been  for  years  an  organization  of  the  Catholic  stu- 
dents, of  which  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  has  been  spiritual 
director.  The  coming  of  the  Paulist  fathers  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the 
activity  of  this  organization,  and  especially  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  organization  among  its  alumni  members. 


St.  John's  Academy,  Jamestown,  N.  Dakota,  in  the  diocese  of  Fargo, 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  on  October  20,  1915. 
St.  John's  Academy  was  the  first  Catholic  educational  institution  established 
in  the  newly-erected  diocese  of  Jamestown,  now  the  diocese  of  Fargo,  after 
the  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Shanley  as  first  Bishop  of  the  see  in 
the  year  1889.  The  Academy  began  with  one  small  building  presided  over  by 
Mother  Catherine  and  three  assistant  sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  During  the 
quarter  of  a  century  the  Academy  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  state  of  North  Dakota.  It  now  numbers  a  corps  of  tv/enty- 
seven  sisters,  directed  by  Mother  Annunciata,  and  is  housed  in  several 
buildings. 
The  jubilee  celebration  included  Solemn  High  Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Geraghty,  pastor  of  St.  James'  Church,  Jamestown,  and  a  jubilee 
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sermon  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O'Reilly  of  Fargo.  A  large  number 
of  priests  from  various  parts  of  the  state  were  present.  An  afternoon  reception 
was  held  at  the  Academy,  and  in  the  evening  a  musical  program  was  rendered 
in  the  new  auditorium,  St.  Cecelia's  Hall. 


The  growth  of  the  Church  and  the  spread  of  its  benign  influence  is  fur- 
ther evidenced  in  the  number  of  new  schools  that  have  been  built.  The 
Church  recognizes  both  the  importance  of  education  and  the  truth  that  the 
'best  method  of  education  is  that  which  gives  place  to  religion,  with  all  its 
power  to  fill  the  heart  and  to  train  the  will. 

In  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul  new  schools  have  been  erected  or  are  in  course 
of  erection  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen  in  Minneapolis,  and  in  the  parishes 
of  New  Prague,  Le  Sueur  Center,  Madison,  West  Newton,  Cologne  and  New 
Market. 

In  the  diocese  of  Bismarck  a  new  school  has  been  built  at  Sheffield. 

In  the  diocese  of  Duluth  a  new  school  has  been  opened  at  Virginia. 

In  the  diocese  of  Fargo  new  schools  have  been  dedicated  and  are  being 
built  at  Valley  City,  Mantador,  Lidgerwood,  Sheldon,  and  in  the  two  parishes 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael  in  Grand  Forks. 

In  the  diocese  of  Lead  the  Indian  school  of  the  St.  Francis  Mission, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  rebuilt. 

In  the  diocese  of  St.  Cloud  new  schools  have  been  built  or  are  being  built 
at  Meier  Grove,  New  Munich,  Freeport,  Wadena,  Breckenridge,  Pearl  Lake, 
Cold  Spring,  Effington  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Cantius  in  St.  Cloud. 

In  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls  a  new  school  has  been  built  at  Aberdeen. 

In  the  diocese  of  Winona  new  schools  have  been  built  at  Wells  and 
Fairmont. 


During  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  contributed  by  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis  to  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  city.  The  col- 
lection was  taken  up  by  means  of  a  "whirlwind  campaign",  directed  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Sheffield  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  total  sum  of  $40,000  was  col- 
lected in  six  days.  The  Minneapolis  Orphan  Asylum  was  established  in  1886. 
It  has  always  been  supported  by  voluntary  donations.  This  general  public 
appeal  was  made  by  reason  of  a  new  building  recently  erected,  and  some  much 
needed  repairs.  A  similar  campaign  will  be  conducted  in  St.  Paul  in  Sep- 
tember, 1916,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
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An  extensive  addition  is  being  made  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  of  Minne- 
apolis, conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  A  new  six-story  building  is 
being  erected,  thoroughly  planned  and  equipped  for  hospital  purposes.  In 
St.  Paul  also,  an  extensive  addition  of  the  same  kind  has  been  begun  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  conducted  also  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 


A  new  diocesan  Orphanage  and  Infirmatory  has  been  erected  in  the  city  of 
Duluth.  The  cost  of  its  erection,  about  $35,000,  was  donated  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Feigh  of  Duluth. 


The  sum  of  about  $17,000  was  raised  in  the  city  of  Duluth,  to  pay  off  the 
indebtedness  of  the  St.  James  Orphanage  in  that  city. 


In  Duluth,  furthermore,  a  ten  days'  campaign  of  collection  for  the  benefit 
of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  reached  a  total  sum  of  about  $40,000. 


A  campaign  of  collection  in  'the  city  of  Fargo,  N.  Dakota,  for  the  benefit  of 
St.  John's  Hospital  of  that  city,  resulted  in  a  sum  of  about  $40,000.  The 
hospital  plans  an  extensive  enlargement  and  has  made  a  beginning  of  this  in 
the  past  year  by  the  erection  of  a  new  Nurses'  Home  and  Training  School 
at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 


An  entirely  new  hospital  is  being  erected  at  Minot,  in  the  diocese  of  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dakota.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  are  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion.   It  is  to  be  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  respect  and  to  cost  $110,000. 


A  new  hospital  was  dedicated  at  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  in  trie  cTi'ocese  of 
St.  Cloud,  on  June  15,  1916.  The  Franciscan  Sisters  have  charge  of  the 
institution.  It  is  a  three  story  building,  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  costing 
$60,000. 


Bishop  Busch  of  St.  Cloud  has  instituted  a  new  diocesan  monthly  maga- 
zine entitled,  "My  Message."  The  first  issue  appeared  on  January  1,  1916. 
"My  Message"  is  an  attractively  printed  periodical  of  instructive  reading 
matter  and  serves  also  as  an  official  organ  for  diocesan  news  and  announce- 
ments. It  is  printed  both  in  English  and  German  and  has  attained  a  wide 
circulation  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Cloud.  The  cover  illustrations  picture  the 
churches,  schools  and  other  institutions  of  the  diocese. 
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An  important  undertaking  recently  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud 
is  the  St.  Cloud  Institute.  The  club-house  formerly  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  being  remodeled  and  its  scope  enlarged. 
It  is  to  serve  as  a  social  and  educational  center  for  Catholic  life  in  St.  Cloud. 


The  Rev.  James  A.  Byrnes  of  the  St.  Paul  Seminary  has  been  appointed 
diocesan  director  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  He  will 
have  charge  of  all  matters  regarding  collections  and  contributions  for  the 
work  of  this  society  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul  in  support  of  home  and 
foreign  missions. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Councils  of 
the  entire  United  States,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  November  21  and 
22,  1915,  the  Particular  Council  of  St.  Paul  was  represented  by  its  president, 
Mr.  James  C.  Nolan  and  Mr,  C.  J.  McConville. 

The  meeting  in  Washington  resolved  upon  a  reorganization  of  the  coun- 
cils of  the  country.  A  new  Superior  Council  was  established  in  Washington, 
subordinate  directly  to  the  Council  General  in  Paris,  France.  Under  the 
Washington  Superior  Council  will  be  Metropolitan  Central  Councils  in  the 
various  ecclesiastical  provinces  and  these  will  report  to  the  Superior  Council 
of  Washington. 

Beginning  with  January  1,  1917,  the  present  St.  Vincent's  Quarterly 
magazine  will  be  published  monthly  as  The  National  Catholic  Monthly 
Magazine.  Its  scope  will  embrace  everything  pertaining  to  Catholic  charity 
work  in  the  entire  country.  A  special  department  will  deal  with  the  work 
of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  The  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.D.  of  the 
Catholic  University  and  formerly  of  the  St.  Paul  Seminary  will  be  the 
editor  of  this  magazine. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  a  Metropolitan  Central  Council  has 
been  established  in  St.  Paul,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  councils  in  the  eccle- 
siastical province  of  St.  Paul.  A  new  impetus  has  thereby  been  given  to 
the  work  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  United  States  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  Superior  Council,  Mr.  Thomas 
M.  Mulry,  on  March  10,  1916.  The  May  issue  of  the  St.  Vincent's  Quarterly 
(Vol.  XXI,  No.  2)  is  a  memorial  number  dedicated  to  Mr.  Mulry,  The 
following  tribute  to  him  is  that  of  Archbishop  Ireland : 

"A  'model  Catholic  layman'  is  the  epitaph  which,  in  justice,  we  should 
write  in  memory  of  Thomas  M.  Mulry. 


<l 
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Because  he  was  the  'model  Catholic  layman'  we  feel  deeply  his  loss.  His 
passing  away  was  a  loss  to  the  Catholic  Church,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
personal  merits,  but  also — and  largely  so — on  account  of  the  abiding  example 
which  radiated  from  him  far  and  wide  among  his  fellow-Catholics  and 
fellow-men. 

Deeply  permeated  with  the  life  and  spirit  of  Catholic  faith,  his  every  act 
gave  outward  expression  to  his  faith,  and  was  a  continuous  example  to 
those  coming  in  contact  with  him. 

Deeply  Catholic,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  business  man  and  the 
citizen;  and  all  the  more  the  thorough  business  man  and  the  loyal  citizen, 
that  he  was  the  sincere  and  earnest  Catholic. 

The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  country  over,  sees  in  his  death 
a  calamity  to  itself.  None  other,  as  he,  was  the  typical  'Vincentian' ;  none 
other  did  for  the  Conferences  in  America  such  earnest  and  assiduous  work. 
Over  his  tomb,  the  prayer  of  his  brother  'Vincentians'  must  be — May  the 
Lord  of  Christian  charity,  the  Saviour  of  men,  raise  up  in  America  one 
fitted,  as  was  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  to  be  the  father  and  guide  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  America." 


The  Guild  of  Catholic  Women  of  St.  Paul  has  moved  its  Guild  Hall,  a 
boarding  house  for  working  girls,  to  new  and  larger  quarters.  During  the 
past  year  the  former  Mannheimer  residence  at  215  Nelson  Avenue  was 
bought  by  the  Guild  at  a  cost  of  18,000  dollars  and  remodeled  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Guild.  The  transfer  from  the  former  quarters  at  574  St.  Peter 
Street,  where  the  institution  was  established  three  years  ago,  was  made  in 
January,  and  the  new  home  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Lawler  on  January 
19,  1916.  The  Guild  Hall  is  now  a  large  brick  and  stone  home,  three  stories 
in  height  and  finely  finished.  It  is  located  one  block  from  the  Cathedral 
and  at  fifteen  minutes  walk  from  the  down-town  district.  It  affords  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  home  to  working  girls  at  rates  ranging 
from  two  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  a  week.  It  is  managed  by  the  Guild  of 
Catholic  Women  and  is  self  supporting. 

The  Guild  of  Catholic  Women  is  a  most  eflScient  and  energetic  social 
and  charitable  organization.  It  was  established  in  1906  and  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing  the  scope  of  its  activity.  It  is  organized  in  practically 
every  parish  in  St.  Paul  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  departments.  The 
St.  Elizabeth's  Relief  Department,  with  its  adjuncts,  the  Needlework  and 
the  Garment  Departments,  are  concerned  with  the  general  work  of  poor 
relief.    The  Hospital  Department  assists  cases  of  need  in  hospitals,  especially 
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in  the  State  Hospital  for  crippled  children,  the  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium 
and  the  City  Hospital.  The  Guild  Hall  Department  manages  the  Guild  Hall, 
a  boarding  home  for  working  girls.  The  Juvenile  Court  Department  takes 
part  in  the  correction  of  cases  of  delinquency  appearing  before  the  court. 
The  Christ  Child  Society  is  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  Italian  children 
and  of  those  of  the  hospital  for  crippled  children.  The  Department  of  Arts 
and  Letters  is  concerned  with  matters  of  education  and  maintains  annual 
courses  of  reading  and  study,  chiefly  of  matters  historical. 

In  the  year  1913  the  Guild  of  Catholic  Women  printed  an  extensive 
report  which  includes  a  valuable  history  of  the  organization  from  the  time 
of  its  first  inception  in  1906.  Last  year  it  published  a  report  covering  the 
years    1914    and   1915.    Mrs    M.    J.    McFadden   is    President   of  the   Guild. 


The  League  of  Catholic  Women  of  Minneapolis  has  opened  during  the 
past  year,  a  settlement  house  for  the  Italian  residents  of  northeast  Minneap- 
olis. It  is  called  the  Margaret  Barry  Home,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Barry,  of  the  League,  whose  zeal  and  energy  have  been  the  chief  factor  in 
the  success  of  this  project.  The  new  institution  represents  an  outlay  of 
10,000  dollars.  It  includes  a  club  for  boys,  with  manual  training  classes, 
classes  for  girls  in  sewing  and  cooking,  gymnasium  classes  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  a  branch  of  the  public  library,  a  Sunday  school  and  a  dramatic 
class. 

The  League  has  also  reorganized  during  the  past  year,  its  St.  Joseph's 
Home  for  cases  of  wife  and  child  desertion  which  is  doing  excellent  work. 
The  League  also  conducts  St.  Mary's  Hall,  a  boarding  home  for  working 
girls,  located  near  the  Pro-cathedral,  and  work  has  been  begun  on  a  country 
residence  or  vacation  home  as  an  adjunct  to  St.  Mary's  Hall.  The  League 
furthermore  operates  a  down-town  cafeteria. 

The  League  of  Catholic  Women  was  first  organized  in  1912.  At  present 
it  is  arranging  a  reorganization  according  to  which  its  work  will  be  divided 
into  ten  departments.    Mrs.  Daniel  Coonan  is  President  of  the  League. 


The  Seton  Guild  in  Minneapolis  have  found  the  work  of  their  Seton 
Hall,  at  206  South  4th  Street,  outgrowing  the  capacity  of  the  present  quar- 
ters. They  plan  the  erection  of  a  new  Hall  at  a  cost  of  50,000  dollars. 
The  sum  of  10,000  dollars  has  been  donated  by  the  late  Mr.  James  J.  Hill. 
Seton  Hall  is  a  boarding  and  club  house  for  working  girls.  Besides  afford- 
ing the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  such  a  home,  Seton  Hall  offers  to  its 
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residents  the  opportunities  of  classes  in  sewing,  millinery,  choral  singing, 
china-painting,  history,  English  grammar  and  literature,  dramatics  and  gym- 
nastics. As  an  adjunct  to  the  Hall  the  Seton  Guild  has  a  summer  vacation 
home  at  Lake  Minnetonka.  This  summer  home  also  needs  enlargement  and 
additional  property  has  already  been  secured  for  that  purpose.  The  Seton 
Guild  was  organized  in  the  Fall  of  1912.    Mrs.  C.  H.  Evans  is  its  President. 


Obituary  Notices. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Stariha,  titular  Bishop  of  Antipatride  and  formerly 
Bishop  of  Lead,  South  Dakota,  died  at  his  home  in  Laibach,  Austria,  on 
November  28,  1915. 

Bishop  Stariha  was  born  in  Semic,  Austria,  on  May  12,  1845.  He  came 
to  America  and  completed  his  theological  studies  in  St.  Francis'  Seminary, 
Milwaukee,  and  was  ordained  priest  on  September  19,  1869.  He  came  to  the 
diocese  of  St.  Paul  in  1871  and  was  pastor,  first  at  St.  Patrick's,  Cedar 
Lake,  with  St.  Catharine's,  Marystown,  and  other  missions  of  the  vicinity; 
next  at  Red  Wing  and  the  missions  of  Goodhue  County.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  St.  Paul  and  in 
addition,  was  made  vicar  general  of  the  diocese  in  1897.  In  1902,  upon  the 
erection  of  the  new  see  of  Lead,  S.  Dakota,  he  was  chosen  as  its  first  Bishop. 
He  was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  on  October  28,  1902,  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ireland,  assisted  by  Bishop  McGolrick  of  Duluth  and 
Bishop  Cotter  of  Winona.  Bishop  Stariha  directed  the  diocese  of  Lead  till 
1909,  when  illness  caused  him  to  resign  his  office.  He  was  then  appointed 
titular  Bishop  of  Antipatride  and  returned  to  his  native  land,  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Laibach. 


The  Rev.  Emil  Bonterre,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude  at 
Flandreau,  S.  Dakota,  died  at  the  Mercy  Hospital,  Sioux  Falls,  on  June  21, 
1915.  He  was  born  in  New  England  in  the  year  1860,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  the  St.  Paul  Seminary  in  1900  for  the  diocese  of  Sioux 
Falls. 


The  Rev.  N.  M.  Redmond  died  at  Ocean  Park,  California,  on  June  22, 
1915.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Gorgonius,  Beaumont,  California.  Father  Redmond  was  a  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Sioux  Falls.  He  served  as  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  now 
the  Cathedral  of  Lead,  S.  Dakota,  at  a  time  when  the  diocese  of  Sioux 
Falls  included  all  of  South  Dakota.  Later  he  was  pastor  at  Elk  Point,  S.  D. 
Failing  health  caused  his  change  of  residence  to  California.  He  rendered 
long  years  of  service,  being  seventy-three  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
By  his  last  will.  Father  Redmond  bequeathed  a  total  sum  of  7,000  dollars 
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to  works  of  religion,  charity  and  education,  in  particular  leaving  1,000  dollars 
to  each  of  the  following  beneficiaries :  the  Bishops  of  Lead,  Sioux  Falls  and 
Los  Angeles,  the  Sisters  of  Los  Angeles,  the  seminaries  of  St.  Vincent, 
Germantown,  Pa.  and  of  St.  Mary,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Niagara  University, 
Niagara,  N.  Y. 


The  Rev.  F.  S.  Meyer,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  White  Lake, 
S.  Dakota,  in  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls,  died  on  July  28,  1915  at  the  age 
of  forty-five  years. 


The  Rev.  Michael  J.  Lynch  of  the  diocese  of  Winona,  died  on  September 
2,  1915. 


The  Rev.  J.  A.  McDonald,  for  twelve  years  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  at  Carrington,  N.  Dakota,  in  the  diocese  of  Fargo,  died  at 
Vernon  River,  Prince  Edward  Island,  on  September  24,  1915.  Father  McDon- 
ald was  born  at  Vernon  River  on  December  4,  1860.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  the  Grand  Seminary  of  Quebec  and  was  made  professor  and 
vice-rector  of  St.  Dunstan's  College,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.  He  entered  the 
Fargo  diocese  in  1898  and  served  as  pastor  in  Carrington  till  1910,  attending 
22  missions  and  building  10  churches.  Failing  health  obliged  him  to  cease 
his  labors.     He  returned  to  his  birthplace  a  few  months  before  his  death. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Gaydusek,  pastor  of  St.  Adalbert's  Church,  Wahpeton, 
N.  Dakota,  died  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Rochester,  Minn.,  on  October  31,  1915. 
Father  Gaydusek  was  born  in  Boshuslavice,  Austria.  He  made  his  clerical 
studies  and  was  ordained  in  Louvain,  Belgium.  He  came  to  America  imme- 
diately and  labored  as  pastor  at  Everest,  Kansas,  and  in  Kansas  City,  until 
1890.  He  next  did  missionary  work  among  the  Polish  and  Slavonian  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  making  his  headquarters  at  St.  Stanislaus  Church,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Kimball,  S.  Dakota.  From  1901 
to  1904  he  was  pastor  at  Veseleyville,  N.  Dakota,  and  in  1904  was  transferred 
to  the  Bohemian  Church  of  St.  Adalbert,  Wahpeton,  N.  D. 


The  Rev.  F.  H.  Freckmann,  chaplain  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  and 
Orphanage,  Wabasha,  Minn.,  in  the  diocese  of  Winona,  died  there  on 
November  4,   1915.     He  was  born   in   the   province  of  Hanover,   Germany, 
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on  April  10,  1872.  He  made  his  theological  studies  and  was  ordained  at 
St.  John's  University,  Collegeville,  Minn.  He  was  pastor  successively  at 
Fairmont,  lona  and  Geneva. 


The  Rev.  E.  D.  Crosier,  O.M.I.,  gave  his  life  in  the  performance  of 
chaplain's  duty  in  the  European  war.  Father  Crosier  was  a  native  of  France 
and  came  to  America  about  twelve  years  ago.  He  did  missionary  work  in 
western  Canada  for  some  five  years  and  for  the  past  seven  years  was  sta- 
tioned as  a  missionary  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  Duluth. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  returned  to  France,  and  while  serving  as 
chaplain  he  met  his  death  in  the  first  line  trenches. 


The  Rev.  J.  M.  Barras,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Family,  Belle 
Prairie,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Cloud,  died  on  November  10,  1915.  He  had 
been  pastor  there  since  1907.  Before  that  time  he  had  served  the  priestly 
ministry  in  the  dioceses  of  Fargo  and  Duluth. 


The  Rev.  Z.  L.  Chandonnet,  chaplain  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Perham, 
in  the  diocese  of  St.  Cloud,  died  there  on  November  14,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years.  Father  Chandonnet  was  a  noted  botanist  and  possessed 
a  valuable  herbarium  containing  some  10,000  specimens  carefully  classified 
and  catalogued. 


The  Rev.  J.  M.  Solnce,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  in  St. 
Paul,  died  on  November  15,  1915.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ireland  paid 
eloquent  tribute  to  Father  Solnce's  merits  in  the  funeral  sermon.  Father 
Solnce  was  born  in  Smiednik,  Carniola,  Austria,  on  June  7,  1861.  He  came 
to  America  in  1880  and  completed  his  studies  at  St.  Francis  Seminary,  Mil- 
waukee, where  he  was  ordained  in  1884.  He  was  pastor  successively  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Owatonna  and  of  the  Churches  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Agnes  in  St.  Paul.  In  1912  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption.  The  present  large  and  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Agnes 
in  St.  Paul  is  the  most  conspicuous  monument  of  his  pastoral  zeal. 


The    Rev.    Benno    Ferstl,    O.S.B.,   pastor   of   the   Church   of   St.    Agnes, 
Roscoe,   Minn.,    in   the   diocese   of   St.   Cloud,   died   on   November  21,   1915. 
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He  was  born  at  Dretfurt,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  July  15,  1867.  He  served 
as  pastor  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Aniityville,  Long  Island,  for  fifteen  years. 
He  was  pastor  at  Roscoe  for  the  last  ten  years. 


The  Rev.  A.  Hechenberger,  chaplain  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Wabasha, 
in  the  diocese  of  Winona,  died  there  on  December  29,  1915.  He  was  born 
in  Germany  in  the  year  1853.  He  had  been  chaplain  at  the  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital  but  a  short  time  and  was  previously  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Rose  Creek,   Minn. 


The  Rev.  Stephen  Stenger,  O.S.B.,  for  seventen  years  pastor  of  St.  Anth- 
ony's Church,  near  Napoleon,  N.  Dakota,  died  at  Belleville,  111.  on  December 
31,  1915,  Father  Stenger  was  born  at  St.  Leon,  Ind.,  on  June  20,  1854.  He 
was  successively  professor  in  St.  Meinrad's  Abbey,  Indiana,  pastor  of  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  missionary  with  headquarters  at  St.  Meinrad's,  pastor  of  the  parish 
church  at  St.  Meinrad's,  and  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Jaspar,  Ind. 
In  1898  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Anthony's  Church,  in  the  diocese  of 
Fargo.  He  had  recently  resigned  this  post,  intending  to  retire  to  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  Richardton,  N.  D.,  but  before  doing  so  he  revisited  the  scenes  of 
former  labor  in  Illinois,  during  the  course  of  which  visit  he  contracted 
pneumonia  which  caused  his  death. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Varh,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Purifica- 
tion, Marystown,  Minn.,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  died  of  tubercular  affec- 
tion of  the  throat,  at  St.  Mary's  Sanitarium,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  on  January  11, 
1916.  He  was  born  at  Kirchentheuer,  Carinthia,  Austria,  on  October  19,  1876. 
He  came  to  America  and  completed  his  studies  in  the  St.  Paul  Seminary, 
where  he  was  ordained  in  1905.  He  was  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Mathew's 
Church  and  at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  St.  Paul  and  in  1909 
was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Marystown. 


The  Rev.  Patrick  Kenny,  for  nearly  forty  years  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
St.  Paul,  died  at  the  college  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  on  January  28,  1916. 
Father  Kenny  was  born  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  on  March  17,  1851. 
He  studied  at  St.  John's  University,  Collegeville,  Minn.,  and  at  the  Grand 
Seminary  of  Montreal,  where  he  was  ordained  on  December  22,  1877.  He  was 
successively  pastor  at  Waverly,  DeGraff  and  Litchfield,  and  from  1886  to 
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1894  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  parish,  Minneapolis,  where  he  built  the  present 
fine  church.  He  was  pastor  in  Northfield  from  1894  to  1910,  and  then  pastor 
of  St.  Anthony's  parish  Minneapolis,  where  he  began  the  construction  of  the 
present  large  parochial  school.  Last  July  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  which 
brought  him  almost  to  death's  door,  caused  him  to  resign  his  parish. 
He  recovered  sufficiently  to  revisit  his  old  home  in  Connecticut  and  on 
his  return  took  up  a  quiet  residence  in  the  College  of  St.  Thomas. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Jajeski,  pastor  of  the  Polish  parish  of  St.  Casimir, 
in  St.  Paul,  met  a  tragic  death  on  March  4,  1916.  While  seated  in  the 
confessional  on  a  Saturday  evening,  he  was  shot,  and  instantly  killed 
by  a  demented  woman.  This  unfortunate  woman  has  been  committed 
to  the  State  Asylum  for  the  insane  at  St.  Peter,  Minn.  Father  Jajeski 
was  born  at  Skos  in  Prussian  Poland,  on  November  27,  1857,  and  was 
brought  to  this  country  when  a  child.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity, Collegeville,  Minn.,  and  at  the  Grand  Seminary  of  Montreal, 
where  he  was  ordained,  December  22,  1883,  He  was  pastor  at  Minne- 
sota Lake  and  Wilno,  and  in  1892  he  was  called  to  St,  Paul  where  he 
founded  St.  Casimir's  parish.  From  1894  to  1914  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Holy  Cross  Polish  parish  in  Minneapolis  and  then  was  again  placed 
in  charge  of  St.  Casimir's.  Father  Jajeski  was  a  very  efficient  organizer 
and  was  much  beloved  by  his  parishoners,  who  were  horrified  and  ex- 
ceedingly grieved  at  his  sudden  and  tragic  death. 


The  Rev.  John  Treacy,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  of  Lamberton, 
Minn.,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  died  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Minne- 
apolis, after  long  and  painful  illness,  on  March  2,  1916,  Father  Treacy 
was  born  at  Cappoquin,  County  Waterford,  Ireland,  on  June  10,  1880. 
After  coming  to  America,  he  finished  his  theological  studies  in  the  St. 
Paul  Seminary  and  was  ordained  in  1905.  He  was  successively  assist- 
ant pastor  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Minneapolis,  St.  Mark's  and  St. 
Michael's  churches  in  St.  Paul,  and  in  1912  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Lamberton. 


The  Rev.  R.  W.  Haire,  chaplain  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Aberdeen, 
S.  D.,  died  there  on  March  4,  1916.  He  was  born  in  1846  and  ordained 
in  1874.  He  came  to  South  Dakota  in  1880.  He  spent  thirty-six  years 
of  priestly  ministry  in  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls  and  was  noted  both 
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for  his  zeal  in  spiritual  things  and  for  his  interest  and  influence  in  civic 
affairs.     He  was  appointed  chaplain  in  Aberdeen  in  1902. 


The  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Fox,  pastor  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Janjssville, 
Minn.,  in  the  diocese  of  Winona,  died  on  March  17,  1916.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland  and  studied  at  All  Hallows,  Dublin.  He  completed  his  stud- 
ies at  St.  Francis  Seminary,  Milwauke,  and  was  ordained  in  the  Cath- 
edral of  St.  Paul  in  1880.  He  was  pastor  at  Luverne,  Graceville,  Fari- 
bault, St  Charles  and  West  Albany.  After  the  erection  of  the  Winona 
diocese  in  1889,  he  belonged  to  that  jurisdiction.  He  had  been  pastor 
in  Janesville  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Alois  Stecher,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  died  there  on  April  10,  1916.  He  was  born  in  the  Tyrol, 
Austria,  on  December  19,  1845.  He  made  his  theological  studies  and 
was  ordained  for  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  at  St.  Francis  Seminary,  Mil- 
waukee. He  was  stationed  at  Chanhassen,  Faribault  and  Henderson  in 
the  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  Adams  in  the  diocese  of  Winona.  In 
1884  he  went  to  New  Jersey  and  was  assigned  to  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Newark,  where  he  labored  as  assistant  pastor  and  pastor  for  thirty-two 
years.    He  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Monsignor  by  Pope  Pius  X  in  1911. 


The  Rev.  F.  A.  Duguay,  pastor  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Miller,  S.  Da- 
kota, in  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls,  died  at  the  McKennan  Hospital  in 
Sioux  Falls,  on  April  6,  1916.  He  was  buried  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Father  Duguay  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1877.  He  spent  some  years 
in  the  diocese  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  came  to  South  Dakota  about 
ten  years  ago.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  parishes  of  Highmore  and 
Miller. 


The  Rev.  Francis  Kuppens,  S.  J.,  i  a  noted  Indian  missionary  and 
one  time  companion  of  Father  DeSmet,  died  at  St.  Stanislaus  Noviti- 
ate, Florissant,  Mo.,  on  April  8,  1916.  He  was  the  last  of  the  band  of 
Belgian  Jesuit  missionaries  who  worked  under  Father  DeSmet  and  who 
did  heroic  work  for  the  spread  of  the  faith  among  the  Indians  of  the 


iSee  the  Indian  Sentinel,  Vol.  I,  No.  1.,  July  1916,  P.  29. 
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West  and  Northwest.  Father  Kuppens  was  born  in  Belgium  in  1838. 
He  came  to  America  in  1857  and  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Flor- 
issant. He  was  ordained  in  Boston  in  186.3,  after  which  he  began  his 
career  of  arduous  missionary  labor. 


The  Rev.  Lambert  M.  Nicolas,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph, 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  died  there  on  April  22,  1916.  He  was  born  in  France, 
on  January  22,  1877.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  Nancy,  France, 
in  1903.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  St.  Paul  and  was  appointed  suc- 
cessively pastor  at  New  Canada,  Hugo  and  Stillwater. 


Mother  Angela  Arnet,  O.  S.  B.,  foundress  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Martin  at  Sturgis,  in  the  diocese  of  Lead,  died  there  on  November  15, 
1915.  Mother  Angela  was  born  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  on  May  5, 
1844.  She  made  her  first  religious  vows  in  Lucerne  on  November  1, 
1859.  Later  she  was  chosen  to  found  a  new  Benedictine  convent  at 
Melchthal  and  she  held  the  office  of  superior  there  for  one  term.  On 
the  invitation  of  Bishop  Marty  of  South  Dakota,  Mother  Angela  came 
to  Dakota  with  a  band  of  sisters  and  established  the  present  convent 
of  St.  Martin  at  Sturgis,  in  the  Black  Hils,  arriving  there  in  April,  1889. 
The  little  community  was  obliged  to  endure  stern  privation  and  poverty. 
Their  perseverance  and  eventful  success  is  due  chiefly  to  the  brave  and 
efficient  leadership  of  Mother  Angela.  The  membership  of  the  com- 
munity is  now  seventy  three,  and  besides  the  Motherhouse  at  Sturgis, 
they  conduct  hospitals  at  Deadwood  and  Hot  Springs. 


Mother  Alexia  Kerst,  O.  S.  B.,  prioress  of  the  Benedictine  Sisters 
of  the  diocese  of  Duluth,  died  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Duluth,  on  May 
22,  1916.  Mother  Alexia  was  born  in  St.  Paul  on  July  29,  1856.  Her 
parents  were  among  the  first  German  Catholics  in  St.  Paul,  coming  about 
1852.  Mother  Alexia,  with  her  sister,  the  later  Mother  Scholastica,  who 
died  in  1911,  as  prioress  of  the  Benedictine  Sisters  of  Duluth,  attended 
the  original  Sister's  school  in  St.  Paul,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  on  Bench  Street.  Later  the  two  sisters  attended  St.  Gertrude's 
Academy,  in  Shakopee,  where  they  entered  the  Benedictine  Order. 
From  1855  to  1888,  Mother  Alexia  was  superior  of  St.  Alexis'  Hospital 
in  Bismark,  N.  D.     From  1888  to  1893  she  was  superior  of  St.  Mary's 
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Hospital,  Duliith;  from  1899  to  1902,  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  Bemidji, 
Minn.;  from  1902  to  1904,  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Crookston,  Minn. 
Upon  the  death  of  her  sister,  Mother  Scholastica,  in  1911,  she  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  office  of  prioress  in  the  Duluth  Motherhouse  . 


Colonel  Josias  R.  King,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  died  at  his  home 
in  St.  Paul,  on  Feburary  10,  1916.  His  funeral  services  at  the  Cathedral 
were  attended  by  Governor  Burnquist  and  the  members  of  his  staff,  by 
Mayor  Powers  and  the  members  of  the  city  council,  by  veterans  of  the 
Grand  Army  and  by  the  many  citizens  of  St.  Paul.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Archbishop  Ireland.  Colonel  King  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  Feburary  21,  1832.  He  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1860.  When 
Governor  Ramsey,  on  April  15,  1861,  telegraphed  from  Washington 
President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  volunteers.  Colonel  King  immediately 
offered  his  services  and  was  actually  the  first  volunteer  to  be  enrolled 
for  the  war.  He  joined  company  A  of  the  First  Minnesota  Regiment, 
won  his  captaincy  at  Bull  Run  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Edwards 
Ferry,  Yorktown,  Fair  Oaks,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Charlestown 
and  Chancellorsville.  Throughout  his  life  Colonel  King  was  a  devout 
Catholic  as  he  was  an  admirable  soldier  and  citizen. 


Captain  John  C.  Devereux,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  pioneer 
Catholic  journalist,  died  at  his  home  in  St.  Paul,  on  June  4,  1916. 
Archbishop  Ireland  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  Captain  Devereux 
was  born  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  on  April  30,  1831.  He  came  with  his 
father,  to  America  in  1838  and  lived  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  and  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  He  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1855  and  engaged  first  in  the  contracting 
business  and  later  in  that  of  printing.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  enlisted  and  served  in  the  Third  Minnesota  Regiment  throughout  the  war. 
His  military  record  contains  the  names  of  Nashville,  Murfreesboro,  Vicks- 
burg,  and  Little  Rock.  After  the  war  he  continued  for  a  while  to  serve 
in  the  regular  army.  Returning  to  civilian  life,  he  founded  in  St.  Paul 
in  1866  the  well-known  Catholic  newspaper,  "The  Northwestern  Chron- 
icle." This  pioneer  effort  in  Catholic  journalism  in  the  Northwest  en- 
tailed heroic  devotion  and  sacrifice  and  merits  undying  remembrance 
and  gratitude.  After  his  retirement  from,  his  career  of  journalism,  Cap- 
tain Devereux  held  the  positions  of  Assistant  County  Assessor,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Charities,  and  Street  Commissioner  of  the  City  of 
St.  Paul. 
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Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  universally  known  as  the  Empire  Builder  of  the 
Northwest,  died  at  his  residence  in  St.  Paul,  on  May  29th,  1916.  His 
funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gibbons, 
pastor  of  the  Cathedral  and  Vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul. 
Mr.  Hill's  body  was  laid  to  rest  at  North  Oaks,  his  country  home  near 
St.  Paul,  where  a  mortuary  chapel  is  to  be  erected. 

Mr.  Hill  was  born  near  Guelph,  Ontario,  on  September  16th,  1838. 
He  came  to  the  then  frontier  trading  post  of  St.  Paul,  in  1856  and  in 
1879  began  his  railroad  career  as  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
railroad.  His  journeying  through  Minnesota  and  adjoining  states  dis- 
closed to  him  the  dormant  possibilities  of  the  great  plains,  fired  his  im- 
agination and  enabled  him  to  see  in  vision  the  potentialities  of  this  vast 
land  which  he  determined  to  develop. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  realization  of  his  project  he  undertook  the  her- 
culean task  of  extending  his  railroad  across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific 
coast  in  order  to  attract  settlers  into  the  region  tributary  to  it.  The  re- 
sult justified  his  almost  prophetic  foresight.  Towns  and  villages  sprang 
into  being  along  the  way,  farms  and  ranches  marked  the  progress  of  the 
colonists.  With  the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Hill  began  an  educational  campaign  to  teach  farmers 
how  to  cultivate  the  land  scientifically.  The  story  of  his  success  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

Thus  he  gained  the  name  of  Empire  Builder  and  laid  the  foundation, 
not  only  of  his  own  prosperity,  but  in  large  measure,  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  Northwest.  As  a  railroad  magnate  he  was  without  peer 
in  the  land;  as  a  student  of  economic  problems  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  nation;  as  a  financier  he  was  a  recognized  power  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe. 

In  his  death  St.  Paul  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  prominent 
sons;  the  nation  pays  tribute  to  a  citizen  whose  life,  in  private  and  public, 
is  worthy  of  emulation;  those  who  knew  him  intimately  mourn  the  death 
of  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  Hill's  life  is  significant  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  region.  He  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  much  of  its  growth,  as  to 
him  is  due  in  such  large  measure  the  whole  developement  of  the  North- 
west. And  his  name  is  ever  memorable  for  his  direct  interest  and  mun- 
ificent support  of  Catholic  undertakings  of  education  and  religion. 
Chief  among  his  large  gifts,  is  that  of  500,000  dollars  for  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  the  St.  Paul  Seminary  for  the  training  of  candidates 
for  the  priesthood. 


Our  Library  and  Museum. 


We  earnestly  invite  all  who  have  at  heart  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul  to  assist  us  in  gathering  together  the 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this  region.  All  documents, 
papers,  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  photographs  and  objects  of  his- 
toric interest  that  may  serve  now  and  later  for  the  compilation  of  our 
history  will  be  welcomed  and  carefully  preserved  in  our  historical  library 
and  museum  in  the  St.  Paul  Seminary. 

It  is  our  duty  to  those  who  will  come  after  us  and  to  the  Church  at 
large,  to  store  up  systematically  all  records  of  the  present  day  life  of 
the  Church  in  the  province  of  St.  Paul.  We  invite  especially  the  dona- 
tion of  letters,  papers,  jubilee  and  other  memorial  publications,  cata- 
logues and  year  books  of  educational  and  other  institutions,  and  of  par- 
ish and  other  societies,  photographs  of  newly  dedicated  churches,  schools 
and  other  monuments  and  in  short,  of  all  records  which  might  escape 
the  knowledge  of  the  Society's  official  collectors. 

Moreover  we  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  preservation  of 
those  records  of  past  years  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  and  which 
are  in  danger  of  loss  and  destruction.  A  moment's  consideration  will 
convince  anyone  of  the  importance  of  having  precious  records  of  the 
past  kept  in  one  place  where  they  will  be  preserved  carefully  and  where 
they  can  be  conveniently  found  and  examined  by  whoever  is  interested. 
We  therefore  urge  upon  our  readers,  firstly,  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
location  of  all  historical  materials  so  that  we  may  at  least  have  note  of 
them,  and  secondly,  wherever  possible,  to  lodge  such  materials  perm- 
anently and  safely  in  our  historical  library  and  museum  in  the  St.  Paul 
Seminary.  We  cordially  invite  our  friends  to  visit  our  library  and  museum. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  held  in  Philadelphia  on  December  21,  1915,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  William  J.  Lallou,  delivered  an  address 
which  so  well  expresses  our  desires  that  we  reproduce  part  of  his  words. 
It  will  be  noted  that  he  sums  up  the  aims  of  the  Society  in  words  which 
have  always  stood  as  the  moto  of  Acta  et  Dicta,  "Colligite  fragmenta  ne 
pereant." 

"Anyone  who  has  tried  to  do  even  a  bit  of  local  research  work — for 
example,   the  writing  of  the  history  of  a  parish  of  even  recent  erection — 
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will  appreciate  the  convenience,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  a  central  store- 
house, where  the  sources  of  history  can  be  preserved.  The  materials  of 
American  Catholics  history  are  scattered  abroad,  and  because  they  are 
so  dispersed  many  of  them  will  be  irretrievably  lost.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  most  valuable  historical  matter  finds  its  way  to  the  fire  or  the 
junk  heap  because  of  neglect  to  store  it  where  it  would  be  preserved 
from  destruction.  To  quote  a  recent  instance:  A  Protestant  investiga- 
tor of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Catholic  missions  in  America  was  con- 
ducting some  researches  in  a  Franciscan  church  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  having  examined  the  documents  in  the  archives,  he  was  told  that 
he  had  exhausted  all  the  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  church, 
when  an  old  sacristan  recalled  that  a  box  of  useless  papers,  which  for 
years  had  cumbered  the  ground,  had  been  thrown  out  into  the  woodshed. 
Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  historian  when  he  found  among  these  papers 
destined  for  early  burning,  the  diary  of  Father  Eu»ebius  Kino,  the  ill- 
ustrious Jesuit  missionary  and  explorer  of  the  late  17th  and  early  18th 
centuries,  who  brought  Christianity  and  civilization  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  diary  is  now  being  published  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  original  sources  of  American 
history.  The  aim  of  the  Catholic  Historical  Society  is  to  save  just  such 
documents.  Its  motto  might  well  be  the  Scriptural  expression,  "CoUi- 
gite  fragmenta  ne  pereant." 

The  following  are  additions  made  during  the  past  year  to  our  museum: 

A  rosary  once  belonging  to  Bishop  Marty,  Bishop  of  Sioux  Falls  (1889), 
and  later  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud  (1894-1896).  Presented  to  the  Catholic 
Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Busch,  Bishop 
of  St.  Cloud. 

Missale  Romanum,  Parisiis,  1854.  A  missal  donated  to  the  diocese  of 
St.  Paul  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  in  France,  in 
the  time  of  Bishop  Cretin.  Within  the  front  cover  are  the  names  of  the 
particular  donors.  This  missal  was  later  used  by  Mgr.  Caillet,  when 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  St.  Paul.  Presented  to  the  Historical 
Society  by  the  V.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gibbons,  V.G. 

Canon  Missae  ad  usum  Episcoporum,  Ratisbonae,  Pustet,  1880.  This  pon- 
tifical canon  is  elaborately  bound  in  gold-embroidered  red  velvet.  It  was 
a  gift  of  the  Augustinians  of  Schio,  in  the  diocese  of  Vincenza,  in  Italy, 
to  Pope  Leo  XIII,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Golden  Jubilee.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  His  Holiness  to  Archbishop  Ireland. 
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Two  photographs  of  Cardinal  Vincenzo  Vanutelli,  taken  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  at  the  time  of  the  Cardinal's  visit  to  St.  Paul  in  1910. 

Two  photographs  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul.     Presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Markoe. 

Photograph  of  the  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  the  Catholic  Educational 
Association,  in  St.  Paul  in  June,  1915. 

Souvenir  gold  medal  commemorating  the  dedication  of  the  Commodore 
Barry  Monument. 

From  the  library  of  Father  Goiffon,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Historical 
Society,  we  list  the  following  interesting  items : 

Baraga,  Rt.  Rev.  Frederic.  Anamie-Masinaigan,  4me  ed.  corrigee  et  aug- 
mentee,  Detroit,  Wawiiatanong,  Munger  and  Pattison,  1849.  An  Indian 
prayer-book  composed  by  the  famous  missionary  and  first  Bishop  of 
Marquette,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederic  Baraga. 

Baraga,  Rt.  Rev.  Frederic.  Jesus  Obimadisiwin  oma  aking,  Paris,  E.  J. 
Bailly,  1837.  A  life  of  Christ  in  the  Ottawa  Indian  tongue,  written  by 
Bishop   Baraga. 

Belcourt,  Rev.  G.  A.  Anamihe-Masiniahigan,  Jesus  ot  ijittwawin,  Kebekong 
Otenang,  Cote  et  Cie,  1859.  An  Indian  prayer-book  and  catechism,  com- 
posed by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Belcourt,  missionary  of  Pembina. 

Duties  and  advantages  of  the  religious  state,  or  the  lesser  works  of  St. 
Alphonsus,  Baltimore,  John  Murphy  and  Co.,  1852. 

Liguori,  Bl.A.M.  The  practice  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  Baltimore,  Field- 
ing Lucas  Jr.,  1836.  This  small  volume  has  the  name,  "Rev.  Joseph 
Cretin,"  written  on  the  fly-leaf,  also  a  label  inside  the  front  cover  with 
the  printed  name,  "Rev.  Joseph  Cretin";  on  the  rear  fly-leaf  is  stamped, 
"The  St.  Paul  Catholic  Library." 

Rituel  du  diocese  de  Belley,  public  par  Mgr.  Alexandre-Raymond  Davie 
(three  volumes).    Lyons,  Pelagaud  et  Cie,  1846. 

Manuel  de  connaissances  utiles  aux  ecclesiastiques  sur  divers  objets  d'art,^ 
Pour  faire  suite  au  rituel  de  Belley.  (One  volume,  to  correspond  with 
the  preceding  work).     Lyon,   Pelagaud  et  Cie,   1846. 

Sadlier's  Catholic  Directory  for  the  year  1885. 

Kane,  Elisha  K,   M.D.   U.S.N.     Arctic  Explorations  in  the  years  1853,  '54 
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and  '55,  Philadelphia,  Childs  and  Peterson,  1856. 
Among  the  further  additions  to  our  library  are  the  following: 

Life  of  the  V.  Rev.  Felix  de  Andreis,  first  Superior  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Mission  in  the  United  States,  with  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
Catholicity  in  the  United  States  to  the  yeaT  1860.  Baltimore,  Kelly,  Median 
and  Piet,  1861. 

De  Smet,  Rev.  P.  J.  Western  missions  and  missionaries,  New  York,  J.  B. 
Kirker,    1863. 

Gale,   George.    Upper  Mississippi,   Chicago,   Clark   and  Co.,   1867. 

Hulbert,  Archer  B.  The  old  national  road,  a  chapter  of  American  expan- 
sion, with  maps  and  illustrations.    Columbus,  F.   J.   Heer,  1901. 

Major  Andre's  Journal,  1777-1778,  in  two  volumes,  with  facsimile  repro- 
ductions of  original  maps  and  plans  drawn  by  Major  Andre.  Boston, 
The  Bibliophile  Society,  1903.     (Limited  edition.) 

Chambers,  Julius.  The  Mississippi  river  and  its  wonderful  valley.  New 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1910. 

Kirk,  T.  H.  Illustrated  History  of  Minnesota,  a  handbook  for  citizens  and 
general  readers.     St.  Paul,  D.  D.  Merril,  1887. 

Tuttle,  Charles.  The  Centennial  Northwest.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  The  Inter- 
State  Book  Co.,  1876. 

Quaife,  Milo  M.  Chicago  and  the  Northwest.  Chicago,  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1913. 

Hedges,  Samuel.  Father  Marquette.  New  York,  Christian  Press  Associa- 
tion, 1903. 

Seventh  Year-Book  of  the  St.  Paul  Institute,  June,  1914  to  May,  1915. 
St.  Paul,  Auditorium  Building. 


Notes  and  Comment. 


We  call  the  attention  of  the  reverend  clergy  of  the  province  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  articles  in  this  issue  of  Acta  et  Dicta,  by  the  Rev.  Mathias 
Savs,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Delano,  and  the  Rev.  James  H. 
Gaughan,  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Minneapolis.  We  hope  that 
these  examples  will  inspire  many  others  to  emulate  them.  Parish  priests 
who  are  in  touch  with  old  settlers,  have  exceptional  opportunity  of  com- 
mitting to  paper  much  of  early  local  history  which  otherwise  will  be 
lost  with  the  death  of  our  venerable  pioneers. 


A  noteworthy  publication  of  the  past  year  is  ''The  Story  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church/'  by  the  Rev.  George  Stebbing,  C.  SS.  R.,  published  by 
Sands  &  Co.,  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  sold  in  this  country  by  B. 
Herder,  St.  Louis.  This  is  a  one  volume  history  of  the  Church  written 
in  popular  style.  It  has  no  foot-note  references  but  has  a  general  in- 
dication of  books  for  reference  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  There  is  a 
lack  of  books  of  this  kind  in  English,  and  this  one,  in  proportion  to  its 
scope  and  aim,  is  indeed  excellent.  It  shows  good  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  matter  to  be  treated  and  a  judicious  balance  in  the  treat- 
ment. It  is  very  readable  and  should  be  recommended  to  a  large  number 
of  readers.  It  will  stimulate  interest  and  point  out  the  way  to  other 
works  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Church. 


By  far  the  most  noteworthy  publication  of  the  past  year,  from  our 
point  of  view,  is  the  new  Catholic  Historical  Review,  published  quarter- 
ly by  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  four 
numbers  of  the  first  volume  have  appeared,  and  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  management  and  the  general  excellence  of  the 
new  Review.  From  all  sides  have  come  praises  and  congratulations. 
The  Catholic  Historical  Review  marks  an  epoch  in  the  historiography 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Stats. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  interesting  and  well-written  articles  and 
the  editorial  work  of  Dr.  Guilday  is  wholly  admirable.  The  new  Review 
will  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
our  own  country.  Acta  et  Dicta  hails  The  Catholic  Historical  Review 
and  bids  it  God-speed.  We  urge  our  readers  to  read  regularly  and 
closely   The  Catholic  Historical  Review. 
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We  also  remind  our  readers  of  the  premier  historical  periodical  of 
the  United  States,  The  American  Historical  Revieiv,  published  by  the 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  and  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Franklyn  Jameson 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  American  Historical 
Review  has  been  closely  connected  with  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation since  the  year  1898.  At  the  latest  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation, held  in  Washington  last  December,  it  was  voted  that  the  full 
ownership  and  control  of  the  American  Historical  Reviezv  be  vested  in 
the  American  Historical  Association. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Washington,  a  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  Nationalism  and  Internationalism  in  their 
historical  aspects,  a  subject  of  vital  interest  in  these  days  of  the  great 
European  war,  which,  it  has  been  said,  is  due  above  all  to  "hypernation- 
alism."  The  leading  paper  was  presented  by  Professor  James  H.  Rob- 
inson of  Columbia  University. 


The  presidental  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  by  its 
president,  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens  of  the  University  of  California, 
entitled  "Nationality  and  History,"  has  been  printed  in  the  American  His- 
torical Reviezv  of  January,  1916   (vol.  XXL  no.  2^. 

In  this  address.  Professor  Stephens  suggests  in  his  opening  words, 
that  humility  should  be  the  primary  virtue  of  every  writer  of  history 
and  student  of  history.  Speaking  of  the  results  of  twenty-eight  years 
of  historical  study  in  his  own  case,  he  says  that  throughout  those  years 
his  thoughts  have  dwelt  "upon  the  influences  which  prevent  the  clear, 
accurate  and  truthful  statement  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past;  as 
student  and  teacher  of  history  he  has  come  to  realize  more  and  more 
the  futility  of  pretended  impartiality;  and  at  the  last  he  has  yielded  to 
the  conviction  that  the  first  duty  of  the  historical  scholar  is  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  his  limitations  as  a  human  being  must  ever  debar  him,  even 
if  the  most  complete  material  lies  ready  to  his  hand,  from  attempting 
more  than  personal  interpretation  of  some  part  or  period  of  the  past." 


Professor  Stephens,  in  his  address,  reviews  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  modern  political  nationalism  and  points  out  the  part  played  in  its 
development  by  writers  of  national  histories,  Martin,  Thierry,  Michelet 
and  Guizot  in  France,  Stein  and  the  publishers  of  the  Monumenta  Ger- 
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maniae  Historica  in  Germany,  and  a  long  list  of  German  historians  from 
Dahlmann  through  Droysen  and  Sybel  to  Treitschke,  Botta  in  Italy, 
Green  in  England,  Lafuente  in  Spain,  and  Schouler  and  McMaster  in 
the  United  States.  These  men  were  influenced  by  the  nationalist  spirit 
of  their  age  and,  in  turn,  they  contributed  powerfully  to  augment  that 
extreme  nationalism  which  has  set  one  nation  against  another.  "How- 
ever excellent  patriotism  may  be  in  itself,"  says  Professor  Stephens,  "it 
has  had  some  startling  effects  when  based  upon  nationalist  histories. 
Hymns  of  hate  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of  national  patriotism  based 
upon  nationalist  histories.  Family  blood-feuds,  the  vendettas  of  the 
Corsicans  and  the  Kentucky  mountaineers,  are  considered  proofs  of  a 
backward  civilization,  but  national  hatreds  are  encouraged  as  manifes- 
tations of  national  patriotism." 


Professor  Stephens  hopes  that  historians  in  the  present  and  future 
will  take  a  broader  view,  something  like  the  international  ideal  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Middle  Ages.  "Woe  unto  us !  professional  historians, 
professional  historical  students,  professional  teachers  of  history,  if  we 
cannot  see,  written  in  blood,  in  the  dying  civilization  of  Europe,  the 
dreadful  result  of  exaggerated  nationalism  as  set  forth  in  the  patriotic 
histories  of  some  of  the  most  eloquent  historians  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. May  we  not  hope  that  this  will  be  but  a  passing  phase  of  histori- 
cal writing,  since  its  awful  sequel  is  so  plainly  exhibited  before  us,  and 
may  we  not  expect  that  the  historians  of  the  twentieth  century  may  seek 
rather  to  explain  the  nations  of  the  world  to  each  other  in  their  various 
contributions  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  to  bear  ever  in  mind  the 
magnificient   sentiment   of   Goethe:     "Above   the   nations    is   humanity." 


It  will  be  interesting  to  set  alongside  the  address  of  Professor  Steph- 
ens, the  article  contributed  to  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  of  May,  1916, 
(vol.  LIV,  no.  5),  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Crowley  of  St.  John's  Seminary, 
Brighton,  Mass.,  entitled,  "The  international  influence  of  the  Church  in 
the  Middle  Ages."  After  reviewing  the  beneficent  deeds  of  the  Church 
in  relation  to  international  civilization.  Father  Crowley  concludes  :"How 
great  the  pity  that  this  efficient  worker  was  not  permitted  to  continue  her 
beneficient  task  among  the  nations.  And  how  miserable  now,  in  this 
hour  of  anguish,  to  recall  the  day  when  the  nations  that  had  been  served 
so  well,  decreed  to  divorce  this  worker  from  her  international  office 
That  unhappy  day  at  length  arrived,  and  then  began  this  poor  modern 
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world.  Unity  was  again  rudely  shattered,  and,  greater  misfortune  still, 
religion  was  more  and  more  made  to  stand  aside  from  the  councils  of  the 
rival  and  self-centered  nations-  With  what  result,  Europe,  after  four 
centuries,  records  in  tears.  Poor  wisdom  it  was,  sharply  to  break  off 
historical  continuity;  worse  wisdom  it  was  to  reject  just  that  through 
which,  in  the  past,  had  come  all  blessings.  Men  are  ever  impatient  of 
speculation  on  what  might  have  been,  but  now  hardly  will  they  be  able 
to  shut  out  such  speculation.  Would  that  they  might  also  be  brought  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  medieval  history  through  which  God  urges  them 
to  return  to  the  day  from  which  they  have  so  sadly  departed.  The 
world  is  God's,  and  in  God  and  his  justice  must  the  nations  of  the  world 
seek  their  salvation.  This  truth  the  modern  nations,  by  their  steady  descent 
to  the  present  disastrous  state  of  international  affairs,  have  verified  on 
the  one  side,  even  as  the  medieval  nations  verified  it  on  the  other  side 
by  their  advance  from  chaos  to  an  ever  happier  and  more  blessed  state  of 
international  affairs-" 


A  beautiful  tribute  to  the  medieval  international  ideal  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor A.  L.  Smith  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  his  Church  and  State 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (Oxford,  1913).  The  united  action  of  the  civilized 
world  in  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  aims  which  it  could  conceive,  was,  he 
says,  the  ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "We  have  swung  over  to  the  op- 
posite pole,  and  accept  disunion  of  the  most  complete  kind  in  religious 
beliefs,  in  political  aims,  even  in  industrial  pursuits.  But  is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  we  may  have  reached  an  extreme  in  this  direction?  Or,  to 
vary  the  metaphor,  may  not  the  wheel  be  now  at  its  lowest  point;  may 
it  not  be  about  to  begin,  even  now,  to  mount  slowly  up  again:  At  any 
rate  we  need  not  assume  that  anarchy  and  disruption  are  things  good  in 
themselves,  or  that  to  profess  a  religion  which  we  do  not  really  intend  to 
translate  directly  into  practice  is  better  than  the  impetuous  idealism 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  failure  as  that  was.  There  are  some  failures  which 
are  greater  than  success. 

"We  may  fairly  be  asked",  he  continues,  "to  extend  to  medieval  religion, 
medieval  politics,  medieval  law,  some  of  that  justice  which  is  beginning  to  be 
extended  to  medieval  art  and  medieval  literature.  At  any  rate  it  can  fairly 
be  asked,  and  even  demanded  of  us,  that  we  do  not  misread  their  history 
by  reading  it  through  our  own  prejudice." 

"Christendom  was  destined  to  break  up  into  the  nations  of  Europe. 
If  anyone  says  that  this  disruption  was  all  for  the  best — that  what  had  to 
be  is  what  ought  to  be — I  would  not  quarrel  with  what  I  cannot  presume 
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either  to  affirm  or  to  deny.  But  if  we  reflect  on  the  beauty,  the  majesty, 
the  potentialities  of  that  which  the  word  "Christendom"embodied;  if  we 
realize  that  the  conception  of  a  reign  of  God  upon  earth  was  the  ideal 
to  which  men  did  homage  in  their  hearts — however  much  their  con- 
duct fell  short  of  their  ideal,  as  conduct  now  falls  short  and  will  do  in  all 
ages — then  we  may  turn  and  meet  the  problem  whether  it  has  been  that 
the  Reformation  which  had  to  come  should  come  as  a  revolution? 

"Have  we  lost  nothing  by  our  recoil  from  the  medieval  attempt  to  inter- 
penetrate daily  life  with  religion,  to  set  a  standard  by  counsels  of  perfection, 
to  organize  and  centralize  the  agencies  of  good? 

"We  must  allow  that  it  was  a  beautiful  and  etinobling  vision  which  the 
medieval  mind  imagine  when  it  dreamed  of  the  Caesar  and  the  Apostle 
seated  side  by  side,  the  two  great  powers  working  in  harmony  to  carry  out 
God's  will  upon  earth.  If  it  was  but  a  vision,  it  was  one  of  those  which  come 
through  the  ivory  gate  to  elevate  and  purify  an  age,  and  go  give  it  the  in- 
spiration which  can  only  come  from  an  inward  ideal". 


The  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Solon  J. 
Buck,  its  secretary  and  superintendent,  has  established  a  new  monthly  pub- 
lication, the  Minnesota  Historical  Bulletin,  six  numbers  of  which  have  al- 
ready appeared.  This  is  an  improvement  over  the  former  method  of  pub- 
lishing a  bulky  volume  once  a  year.  The  monthly  Bulletin,  including  briefer 
papers  and  miscellaneous  material,  makes  possible  the  reservation  of  the 
annual  volume  of  Collections  for  more  unified  and  extensive  works,  the 
greater  part  of  which  will  be  documentary  in  character. 

The  first  six  numbers  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Bulletin  include  a  num- 
ber of  noteworthy  papers.  One  by  Professor  Clarence  W.  Alvord  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  editor  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  is  entitled 
"The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Historical  Work",  (vol.  I,  no.  1),  and  im- 
presses the  importance  of  the  collection  and  preservation  of  historical  records. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Kellar,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  deals 
with  "The  Minnesota  State  Archives,  Their  Character,  Condition  and  His- 
torical Value"  (vol.  I,  no.  2),  and  will  acquaint  the  reader  with  our  own 
State  Archives. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Solon  J.  Buck,  on  'Recent  Activities  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Historical  Society,  (vol.  I,  no.  3)  will  indicate  the  amount  and  kind 
of  work  done  by  a  state  historical  society. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Stirling  Horner  (vol.  I,  no.  6),  describes  the  new 
"Minnesota  Historical  Society  Building"  now  being  erected,  which  will  be  a 
credit  to   the  State   and  its   Historical    Society. 
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LIFE    OF    THE    RT.    REV.    JOSEPH    CRETIN,    FIRST 
BISHOP  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

By  the  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  D.  D. 

CHAPTER  V.  1 

Joseph  Cretin,  a  Student  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
piCE — Other  Letters  Written  from  the  Sem- 
inary— A  Rule  of  Spiritual  Life — Leaves 
THE  Seminary  Ordained  to  Deaconship. 

We  tarry  yet  a  while  with  Joseph  Cretin  in  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice.  To  understand  the  priest  that  later  he  was  to  be,  we 
should  study,  so  well  as  we  may,  the  seminarian  that  he  was  in  St. 
Sulpice ;  we  should  study,  so  well  as  we  may,  the  influences  amid 
which  he  was  preparing  himself  for  his  future  career,  together 
with  the  ideals  and  features  of  character  developing  in  him  under 
the  aspirations  of  those  influences. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  had  advantages  that 
were  peculiarly  its  own.  It  was  to  a  high  degree  cosmopolitan  in 
its  student-body  as  well  as  in  the  civic  and  social  life  moving  out- 
side its  walls,  and  necessarily  surging  more  or  less  into  its  inner 
courts.     To  Joseph  Cretin  in  St.  Sulpice  there  were  given  wider 
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visions  of  men  and  things  than  could  have  been  possible  within 
the  compass  of  smaller  and  more  isolated  schools  of  theolog^^ 
There  companionships  were  formed  that  were  to  serve  him  to 
good  purpose  in  his  future  years;  there,  too,  situated  as  St.  Sul- 
pice  was  in  the  centre  of  the  nation's  capital,  he  witnessed,  in  close 
proximity,  movements  of  State  and  Church  that  both  recalled 
the  history  of  France  in  past  years  and  were  giving  soul  and  fibre 
to  that  of  present  and  coming  times.  It  was  a  rare  good  fortune 
for  Joseph  Cretin  that  St.  Sulpice  was  the  home  of  his  seminary 
days. 

Letters  written  from  St.  Sulpice  to  relatives  in  Montluel  are 
evidences  that  Joseph  was  the  attentive  observer,  the  intelligent 
student,  as  opportunities  to  see  and  to  hear  came  within  his  grasp. 
Interesting  in  burthen  of  narrative,  picturesque  in  description, 
keen  in  criticism,  those  letters  go  far  to  show  the  mental  attain- 
ments of  the  writer  in  this  early  period  of  his  career.  We  cull 
from  them  a  few  extracts  bearing  upon  ecclesiastical  incidents 
that  were  happening  under  his  eyes. 

One,  under  date  of  July  6,  1821,  pictures  the  Church  of  France 
still  in  suffering  amid  the  ruins  accumulated  over  it  by  the  Revo- 
lution and  lifted  only  in  part  by  the  Concordat  of  1801.  Par- 
ishes and  priests  were  still  too  rare,  dioceses  and  bishops  still  too 
rare,  to  suffice  to  the  needs  of  religion.  The  Concordat  had 
restricted  the  number  of  dioceses  and  bishops  to  fifty,  altogether 
too  few  to  reinstate  the  "Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church"  to  her 
former  honor  and  usefulness.  After  many  delays  and  con- 
troversies Parliament  consented  in  1821  to  the  creation  of  thirty 
new  dioceses  and  names  of  candidates  to  fill  them  were  presented 
to  the  Holy  See,  which,  however,  did  not  grant  canonical  con- 
firmation until  the  July  of  the  following  year.    Joseph  writes : 

"You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  nomination  of  thirty 
bishops.  The  affair  was  finally  settled  in  these  last  days  by  the 
Chambers  of  Deputies  and  those  of  the  Peers.  There  was  hardly 
any  opposition.  They  were  finally  convinced  of  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  religious  organizations  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  provinces,  were  it  only  for  the  welfare  of 
the  State.     All  dioceses  are  not  like  that  of  Lyons.     In  many 
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dioceses  only  five  or  six  priests  are  ordained  each  year,  whilst 
at  Lyons  the  number  is  more  than  a  hundred.  People  without 
a  shepherd  have  no  religious  services  and  easily  fall  into  ignor- 
ance and  indifference.  At  the  ordination  in  which  I  received  the 
tonsure  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 
Only  five  of  those,  however,  were  for  the  Diocese  of  Paris,  most 
of  them  strangers  incorporated  into  this  diocese.  Young  men 
who  offer  themselves  to  the  Diocese  of  Paris  are  accepted  readily ; 
the  expenses  of  their  seminary  training  are  paid  and,  if  need  be, 
they  are  otherwise  assisted.  Things  will  change  for  the  better 
in  the  near  future,  as  a  new  preparatory  seminary  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  clerics  of  the  royal  chapel,  about  100  in  number. 
Each  one  of  these  receives  five  hundred  francs ;  their  number  is 
increasing  every  day.  Twelve  of  the  new  bishops  are  about  to 
take  possession  of  their  sees :  others  will  do  so  in  a  few  months 
or  during  the  coming  year.  Nearly  all  the  new  bishops  come  to 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  to  be  consecrated;  they  give  us  a 
feast-day  on  those  occasions.  I  have  not  heard  whether  the  see 
of  Belley  is  to  be  re-established.  Nearly  all-  the  bishops  had 
received  their  education  at  St.  Sulpice.  It  is  not  twelve  years 
since  the  Coadjutor- Archbishop  of  Paris  was  a  student  in  the 
seminary;  two  years  ago  he  received  his  nomination  as  coadjutor 
to  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Talleyrand-Perigord,  who  is  now  86 
years  old,  and  for  some  months  is  ill  with  cancer,  so  that  he  can- 
not live  beyond  the  end  of  the  year.  His  death  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  diocese.  He  was  all  powerful  at  court  and  a  man  of 
the  greatest  piety.  His  coadjutor,  who  will  succeed  him,  is  the 
son  of  a  captain  of  the  navy ;  he  is  a  man  of  excellent  qualities, 
interior  and  exterior.  Cardinal  Fesch  has  at  last  resigned  from 
the  see  of  Lyons  in  favor  of  Monseigneur  Geofroi,  Bishop  of 
Metz.  Monseigneur  Geofroi  is  a  man  of  great  learning  and  a 
saintly  bishop.  The  other  day  he  visited  our  country-house. 
The  King,  however,  has  not  yet  approved  the  nomination." 

Elsewhere  he  tells  of  a  religious  procession  in  Paris,  that 
shows  how  vivid  yet  and  bright-burning  was  the  faith  in  France, 
despite  unfortunate  encounterings : 
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"If  I  were  not  so  near  the  end  of  my  letter-paper,  I  should 
describe  at  length  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  with  which  the 
Parish  of  St.  Sulpice  held  the  procession  of  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi.  A  band  of  many  musicians  and  the  soldiers  of  the  royal 
guard  took  part  in  it.  There  were  twenty-four  flower-boys  and 
twenty-four  censer-bearers,  of  whom  I  was  one.  There  were 
resplendent  repositories.  Even  the  people  of  the  Capital,  so  well 
accustomed  to  grand  celebrations,  exclaimed :  Oh,  how  beautiful ! 
The  procession  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Germain  at  which  all  the 
nobility  assisted  was,  no  doubt,  even  more  grand ;  it  follows  and 
passes  along  the  quay  of  the  River  Seine." 

In  a  letter  written  under  date  of  January  6,  1822,  he  writes : 
"If  I  had  time  I  would  describe  to  you  a  most  beautiful  cere- 
mony which  took  place  in  the  Pantheon,  on  the  third  of  this 
month,  the  feast  of  St.  Genevieve.  At  last  this  celebrated  mon- 
ument, erected  by  a  vow  of  the  city  in  honor  of  St.  Genevieve, 
the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  has  been  restored  to  religious  worship. 
This  magnificent  church,  before  its  completion,  was  taken  over  to 
be  the  burial  place  of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution.  The  king 
returned  the  edifice  to  the  Archbishop  about  three  weeks  ago. 
Some  paintings  of  the  revolutionary  period  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  walls;  there  has  been  as  yet  no  time  to  remove  them.  The 
church  was  blessed  on  last  Thursday.  The  prince  and  the  prin- 
cess, the  whole  staff  of  the  royal  guard,  the  representatives  of  the 
municipality,  attended  the  ceremony.  The  music  was  superb. 
The  mass  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  It  was 
easy  for  me  to  see  everything,  as  I  took  part  in  the  ceremonies. 
I  was  nearly  all  the  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  princess.  All 
Paris  rejoiced  over  the  event.  The  church  looked  more  beauti- 
ful on  this  occasion  than  ever  before.  Formerly  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  scaffoldings  and  frameworks — marks  of  an  unfin- 
ished structure.  When  the  large  square  in  front  was  cleared  off, 
an  altogether  different  appearance  was  given  to  the  magnificent 
facade.  During  the  next  nine  days  all  the  parishes  of  Paris  will 
successively  visit  the  church.  A  pontifical  mass  is  to  be  cele- 
brated there  every  day.     To-day  I  was  there  again,  as  I  was 
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appointed  to  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies.  The  Bishop  of 
Amiens  celebrated  the  mass." 

Other  letters  there  are,  giving  detailed  accounts  of  life  at  St. 
Sulpice  or  abounding  in  descriptions  of  the  monumental  and  his- 
toric shrines  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  to  the  visiting  of  which  the 
vacation  season  was  chiefly  devoted.  Joseph  was  not  lax  in  writ- 
ing letters  to  the  beloved  home  in  Montluel ;  and  fortunately  for 
posterity  dwellers  in  the  home  preserved  the  letters  transmitted 
to  them.  Further  quotations,  however,  from  this  correspondence 
we  omit  as  being  of  lesser  relevancy  to  our  immediate  purpose, 
which  is  to  know  to-day  the  seminarian  to  the  end  that  later  we 
know  and  understand  the  life  and  work  of  the  missionary  of 
Dubuque  and  St.  Paul. 

Altogether,  however,  in  accord  with  our  purpose  will  be  a 
summarized  rehearsal  of  the  contents  of  a  manuscript  booklet, 
written  by  Joseph  in  St.  Sulpice,  entitled  "Method  and  Practice 
in  order  to  sanctify  all  my  actions  and  to  spend  the  whole  day  in 
union  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  booklet  bears  on  its  frontispiece  the  date,  1821 — being 
written,  as  we  are  thus  led  to  believe,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  year  he  was  spending  in  St.  Sulpice,  or  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  second.  On  the  opening  page  is  this  warning  to  those  who 
fain  would  apprise  themselves  of  its  contents:  "The  favor  is 
earnestly  asked  that  the  reader  go  no  further."  Even  now  we 
fear  to  turn  over  its  leaves  in  disobedience  to  the  sacredness  of 
this  mandate  of  holy  and  earnest  humility. 

The  booklet  is  precious.  It  unlocks  the  soul  of  Joseph  Cretin, 
as  he  was,  not  only  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  but,  no  less, 
throughout  his  whole  career,  to  the  hour  of  his  death  in  his  mis- 
sionary home  in  St.  Paul.  Every  man  has  his  ideals,  to  which  he 
conforms,  or  at  least  strives  to  conform  his  thoughts  and  actions. 
To  understand  his  outer  tenor  of  ways,  one  must  have  an  inti- 
mation of  the  ideals  reigning  in  his  mind.  The  ideals  of  Joseph 
Cretin  were  those  of  Christian  saintship.  From  any  other  view- 
point, his  life,  as  year  by  year  it  developed  in  France,  and  in 
America,  were  a  puzzle ;  his  motives  of  action  were  an  impenetra- 
ble mystery.     From  early  youth  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Joseph 
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Cretin  aimed  at  being  the  saint — the  saint  of  the  old  school  of 
Christian  sainthood,  so  remote  alas !  from  the  usual  trend  of  mod- 
ern thought  and  habit.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  was  the 
pupil  of  this  old  school  of  Christian  saintship — totally  immersed 
in  the  supernatural,  seeing  all  else  through  its  prisms,  subordi- 
nating all  else  to  its  mandates  and  influences,  and,  to  its  fuller 
appropriation  into  his  soul,  seizing  upon  all  the  uses  and  prac- 
tices that  authorized  heroes  of  Christian  saintship  believed  to  be 
necessary  or  profitable  in  the  subjugation  of  the  body  to  the  surer 
flights  of  the  soul  towards  the  All-Perfect  God. 

The  booklet,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  thumb-worn  and  tattered, 
showing  every  token  that  it  was  frequently  in  the  hands  of  its 
owner  to  give  to  his  soul  its  daily  food,  to  hold  him  firm  in  the 
peace  of  the  Almighty  God,  however  wildly  the  storm  raged 
beneath  his  feet.  No  other  book,  no  other  manuscript,  clung  to 
him  so  closely,  from  St.  Sulpice  to  St.  Paul,  from  seminary-call 
to  death-bed  chamber.  In  later  years  additions  were  made  to  the 
earlier  pages,  the  last  page  ringing  true  to  the  first — all  of  them 
the  words,  the  resolves  of  the  saint.  A  separate  leaf,  summar- 
izing the  longer  and  more  detailed  "Rule,"  also  thumb-worn  and 
tattered,  was  found  by  his  attendant,  on  the  table  that  stood  near 
his  death-bed. 

The  booklet  opens  with  a  chapter  entitled  "General  Means  of 
Sanctification."    We  transcribe  it  in  full : 

"To  remember  often  that  God  is  my  beginning  and  my  last 
end;  that  from  Him  I  have  received  all  my  faculties,  which 
I  must  bend  in  service  to  His  glory;  that  all  actions  turning  to 
another  purpose  not  only  are  lost  to  Heaven,  but  draw  down 
upon  us  a  subtraction  of  divine  graces  and  lead  to  sin  and  its 
penalties.  God  is  a  jealous  Lord;  He  sees  into  the  depths  of  soul 
and  of  body." 

"To  ask  often  of  myself  when  I  pass  from  one  exercise  to 
another,  what  ought  I  do?  What  am  I  doing?  Why  and  to 
what  intention?" 

"To  propose  to  myself  as  my  model  in  my  acts,  at  one  time  our 
Lord,  at  another  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  St.  Joseph,  or  St.  Lewis 
Gonzaga.     To  ask  often  of  myself,  in  what  manner  would  they 
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have  performed  this  act,  how  they  would  have  gone  through  this 
recreation  ?" 

"To  perform  the  present  act  as  if  it  were  the  last  of  my  life." 

*To  act  as  if  there  were  on  earth  only  God  and  myself.  To 
see  in  my  superiors  and  in  my  fellow-students  the  person  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"To  examine  myself  carefully  after  each  act,  whether  human 
considerations  had  slipped  into  my  intentions;  and,  should  I  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  guilt,  to  humble  myself  before  God,  crave 
pardon  from  Him,  and  impose  upon  myself  some  penitential  act 
of  self-denial." 

"To  beg  often  from  God  that  He  make  me  more  humble,  more 
void  of  myself,  that  He  extirpate  within  me  all  love  of  myself; 
to  say  often  to  Him,  that  I  wish  to  do  nothing  that  is  not  done 
through  Him  and  for  His  greater  glory." 

Lists  follow  of  practices  to  be  observed,  of  aspirations  and 
prayers  to  be  voiced,  as  one  exercise  in  the  work  of  the  day  suc- 
ceeds the  other,  as  circumstances  arise  demanding  special  help 
of  divine  co-operation  and  special  effort  in  response  to  this  co- 
operation— the  whole  indicating  aim  and  resolve  nowhere  to 
stop  short  of  closest  union  with  God  and  fullest  submission  to 
the  divine  will. 

Throughout  particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  faithfulness  in 
prayer,  humility  and  self-effacement,  charity  to  neighbor,  patience 
amid  trials,  mortification  of  the  senses  as  the  efficient  means  to 
the  more  complete  subjugation  of  soul  and  body  to  the  law  of  the 
higher  spiritual  life. 

"O'  Lord,"  he  writes,  "I  consecrate  to  Thee  every  interest  of  my 
life,  in  love  of  Thee,  for  thy  own  greater  glory." 

"I  acknowledge  myself  as  unworthy  of  being  in  this  blessed 
house  (the  Seminary)  amid  so  many  saintly  young  men." 

"Whenever  tempted  "to  yield  to  tiresomeness,  I  will  repeat  to 
myself — Patience !  I  shall  have  all  eternity  for  my  repose.  Cour- 
age, my  soul.  After  a  brief  moment  of  pain  thou  wilt  be  con- 
soled and  happy  in  eternity.  Suffering  is  the  shortest  road  to 
Heaven." 
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"I  will  always  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  slowly  and  reverently, 
in  the  intention  of  strengthening  within  me  the  faith  so  neces- 
sary to  the  priest." 

His  resolution  as  to  recreations  with  his  fellow-students 
deserves  mention,  indicating  as  it  does  the  freedom  of  true  piety 
from  moroseness  and  self-complacency  : 

"In  recreation-time  I  will  show  myself  simple,  cordial,  joyous, 
satisfied  with  everything,  seeking  always  to  be  all  to  all.  Espe- 
cially will  I  be  careful  to  practice  charity  and  humility.  I  will 
never  speak  of  myself  in  praise  or  in  blame.  I  will  interrupt  no 
one  in  conversation.  I  will  readily  agree  with  others,  even  when 
inwardly  I  may  think  I  am  in  the  right.  In  what  I  say  I  will 
seek  to  give  pleasure  to  those  who  are  listening  to  me." 

The  programme  of  spiritual  life  written  for  his  student-days 
was  his  programme  in  all  his  later  years,  always  faithfully  and 
perseveringly  adhered  to,  in  word  and  deed,  so  far  as  changing 
situations  and  circumstances  at  all  permitted.  It  is  the  key  to 
his  whole  career,  which  was  always  that  of  the  true  saint  of  God's 
Church. 

The  separate  leaf  found  on  the  table  near  his  death-bed  bears 
the  title,  "Proposals  of  Means  of  Perseverance."  Among  its 
lines  are  the  following:  "To  petition  each  day  for  the  gift  of 
perseverance  by  an  act  of  fervent  prayer;  to  pray  and  to  pray 
again  to  obtain  the  grace  of  humility;  to  cherish  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  to  devote  myself  to  her,  to  put  absolute  confidence  in  her 
intercession;  it  is  so  easy  to  love  Mary.  To  love  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  to  awaken  strong  faith  in  the  divine  presence 
within  it.  In  last  analysis  I  give  myself  to  God,  to  serve  Him 
in  the  manner  pleasing  to  Himself  every  day  and  every  instant. 
Union  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ ;  complete  renunciation  of  myself 
in  all  things." 

How  far  Joseph  Cretin  did  go  in  search  of  personal  saint- 
ship,  even  in  his  student-days,  we  were  able  to  learn  from  the 
oft-repeated  statement  of  his  sister  to  the  effect  that  after  his 
home-coming  from  St.  Sulpice  she  had  discovered  in  his  posses- 
sion a  cilice,  and  had  wrested  from  him  the  admission  that  in  the 
seminary  he  had  not  unfrequently  vested  himself  with  it,  because, 
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as  he  said  to  her,  the  saints  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  strive  to 
imitate  were  used  to  the  practice  of  this  method  of  bodily  morti- 
fication. 

At  St.  Sulpice  Joseph  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Monseigneur  de  Quelen,  minor  orders,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1821;  subdeaconship,  June  1,  1822;  deaconship.  May  24, 
1823.  In  the  diplomas  of  his  earlier  ordinations,  he  is  marked  as 
the  subject  of  the  Diocese  of  Lyons,  within  the  confines  of  which 
Montluel,  at  that  time,  was  situated.  In  the  diploma  of  deacon- 
ship,  he  is  the  subject  of  the  Diocese  of  Belley.  The  Diocese  of 
Belley,  meanwhile,  had  been  re-organized,  and  Montluel  was  a 
part  of  its  territory.  One  of  the  encouragements  enjoyed  by  our 
deacon,  before  he  bade  farewell  to  his  seminary,  was  that  of  a 
presentation  to  the  newly-consecrated  prelate,  Alexander  Ray- 
mond Devie,  who,  for  the  next  fourteen  years,  was  to  be  his 
bishop  and,  for  his  whole  life,  his  friend  and  counsellor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Diocese  of  Belley — Joseph  Cretin  Ordained  to  the 

Priesthood — His  First  Mass  in  Montluel — The 

Burgh  and  Parish  of  Ferney — ^Joseph 

Cretin,  Vicar  at  Ferney. 

The  Diocese  of  Belley  was  to  provide  the  field  of  labor  to 
Joseph  Cretin,  up  to  the  year  1838 — the  time  of  his  departure  for 
the  Diocese  of  Dubuque,  on  the  remote  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  Diocese  of  Belley  had  been  one  of  the  ancient  dioceses  of 
France,  going  back  in  its  duration  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  had  had  a  notable  history.  Among  its  bishops  there 
had  been  saints  and  scholars  of  high  renown,  among  them  St. 
Hippolytus,  in  the  eight  century,  and  Sts.  Anthelm  and  Arthaud 
in  the  twelfth.  In  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  its 
bishop  had  been  Monseigneur  Camus,  so  well  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  life  and  letters  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  his  neighbor 
and  intimate  friend.  By  an  agreement  between  Pius  VII  and 
Napoleon,  at  the  time  of  the  Concordat  of  1801,  Belley  disap- 
peared from  the  list  of  Dioceses  of  France,  the  larger  portion  of 
its  territory,  the  City  of  Belley  included,  coming  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Diocese  of  Lyons.  In  1822  it  was  re-established, 
this  time,  however,  being  made,  as  to  territory,  conterminous 
with  the  civil  confines  of  the  Department  of  Ain. 

The  first  bishop  of  the  newly-reconstituted  Diocese  was  Alex- 
ander Raymund  Devie.  He  it  is  who  was  to  ordain  Joseph 
Cretin  to  the  priesthood,  and  later  to  consecrate  him  as  Bishop  of 
St.  Paul. 

Monseigneur  Devie  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members 
of  the  French  episcopate  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  great  bishops  were  needed  in  France  to  rebuild  religion 
from  the  ruins  into  which  the  Revolution  had  cast  it,  when,  for- 
tunately, great  bishops  in  no  small  number  were  allotted  to  it  by 
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divine  Providence.  He  was  the  Bishop  of  Belley  from  1823  to 
1852.  Such  his  fervor  of  zeal,  such  his  intelHgence  of  action, 
that  the  diocese  rose  to  a  stage  of  prosperity,  religious  and  edu- 
cational, that  placed  it  in  the  first  ranks  of  Dioceses  of  France. 
This  enviable  position  it  since  has  retained,  so  wisely  had  the 
stones  of  its  foundation-walls  been  laid,  so  unitedly  had  they  been 
joined  together.  Very  much  of  the  work  awaiting  the  succes- 
sors of  Monseigneur  Devie  was  to  continue  and  preserve  that 
which  had  been  accomplished.  His  spirit  is  to-day  the  spirit  of 
the  Diocese ;  the  orientations  under  which  its  life  moves  are  those 
which  he  charted  and  guided.  To  his  labors  as  an  organizer, 
Monseigneur  Devie  added  those  of  a  writer.  Books  from  his 
pen  are  to  the  present  time  standard  literature  in  the  education 
of  levites  of  the  sanctuary  and  in  the  good  government  of 
dioceses. 

In  pre-revolutionary  days,  Monseigneur  Devie  had  been  a  stu- 
dent of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  Thither  he  now  returned  for  his 
episcopal  consecration,  which  he  received  at  Issy,  the  Sulpician 
residence  of  junior  classes,  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1823,  from 
the  hands  of  Monseigneur  Fraysinous,  Grand-Master  of  the 
University  of  France.  It  is  not  likely  that  Joseph  Cretin  was 
present  at  the  ceremony,  as  at  the  time  he  was  a  student  of  the 
Seminary  of  Paris.  Whatever  of  this,  soon  afterwards  he  was 
presented  to  the  new  bishop  as  a  subject  of  the  Diocese  of  Belley, 
and  recommended  as  a  levite  of  more  than  ordinary  brilliancy  and 
piety.  "The  directors  of  the  Seminary,"  said  the  Bishop,  ''have 
spoken  well  of  you.  You  are  yet  young  and  without  experience. 
This,  however,  will  come  with  time  and  counsel.  It  is  my  wish 
that  you  be  one  of  my  secretaries."  In  his  humility,  Joseph 
pleaded  against  the  honor  proffered  to  him.  "Well,"  replied  the 
Bishop,  "we  shall  see  what  is  best  when  your  age  will  have  per- 
mitted your  ordination  to  the  priesthood." 

On  his  way  from  Lyons  to  Belley,  the  Bishop  tarried  a  short 
time  in  Meximieux.  There  he  ascertained  that  at  the  reopening 
of  the  classes  in  the  coming  autumn  a  post  would  be  vacant,  that 
of  a  prefect  of  discipline.  It  was  decided  that,  still  a  deacon, 
Joseph  should  fUl  the  post. 
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The  vacation  of  1823  Avas  spent  at  the  home  of  his  parents  in 
Montluel.  He  had  not  been  there  during  the  four  years  of  his 
theological  studies.  Paris  was  viewed  as  being  far  distant  from 
Montluel,  and  the  expense  of  the  journey  from  the  one  place  to 
the  other  was,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  too  heavy  to  be 
entered  into  the  annual  accounts  of  a  family  used  to  economy  in 
the  management  of  its  household  affairs. 

The  vacation  closed,  Joseph  is  back  to  Meximieux — this  time 
in  the  ranks  of  its  masters.  His  stay  there,  however,  was  to  be 
brief,  as,  meanwhile,  other  plans  in  his  regard  were  suggesting 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  Monseigneur  Devie. 

The  day  of  Joseph's  ordination  to  the  holy  priesthood  had 
come.  It  was  the  Saturday  of  Ember  Days,  December  20,  1823 
A  few  weeks  previously  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
the  canonical  age  required  in  promotion  to  the  priesthood.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  episcopal  residence  in 
Belley — the  same  chapel  where  twenty-eight  years  later  he  was  to 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  episcopate  by  the  same  illustrious 
prelate,  Alexander  Raymund  Devie. 

We  have  no  letters  to  tell  of  the  thoughts  that  filled  the  mind 
of  Joseph  Cretin  on  the  solemn  day  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood.  But  what  we  have  been  told  of  his  attitude  of  soul, 
as  earlier  orders  were  received,  and  of  the  fervor  of  piety  char- 
acterizing his  years  of  seminary  training,  we  can  easily  imagine 
the  fullness  of  immolation  and  the  earnestness  of  dedication  to 
the  service  of  God  that  were  his  as  the  voice  of  the  ordaining  pre- 
late bade  him  be  "a  priest  forever  according  to  the  order  of 
Melchisedech."  The  writer  of  these  pages  retains  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  an  hour  in  early  years,  when  Joseph  Cretin,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Paul,  announcing  to  two  youths  that  they  should  hope  one 
day  to  be  priests,  spoke  with  ecstasied  countenance  of  the  sub- 
limity of  the  priesthood,  of  the  duties  it  imposes,  of  the  holiness 
of  thought  and  affection  it  requires.  The  words  spoken  by  the 
Bishop  in  St.  Paul,  were,  no  doubt,  a  faithful,  though  a  distant 
echo  of  the  converse  had  with  himself  in  Belley,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  23,  1823. 
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From  Belley  Joseph  hurried  to  Montluel  where  his  first  mass 
was  to  be  said.  It  was  at  the  midnight  hour  of  Christmas,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  that  Joseph  repeated  the  prayers 
renewing  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  Father  and  mother,  brother 
and  sister  were  there  in  supreme  deHght,  and  were  the  first  at 
the  altar-rail  to  receive  from  the  newly-anointed  hand  the  Bread 
of  divine  life.  The  priest  assisting  him  was  the  vicar  of  the  par- 
ish, John  S.  Bazin,  who  in  after-time  was  to  be  the  missionary  in 
Alabama  and  the  third  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Vincennes  in  Indi- 
ana, in  the  United  States  of  America.  At  a  later  hour  Joseph 
was  again  at  the  altar,  this  time  in  the  larger  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  In  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  as  in  that  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  crowd  of  attendants  filled  every  nook  and  corner.  It  was  a 
memorable  Christmas  in  Montluel.  Montluel,  noticed  in  pre- 
revolutionary  days  as  a  garden  of  priestly  vocations,  was  sum- 
moned again  to  honor  the  priesthood  in  a  child  of  its  own  bosom, 
one  whom  it  loved  and  revered  for  his  talent  and  virtue,  whom 
through  every  voice  it  was  ready  to  acclaim  as  most  worthy  of 
being  numbered  among  the  ministers  of  God's  Church. 

Fifteen  years  later,  on  the  evening  of  his  first  Christmas-Day 
in  America,  Joseph  sought  comfort  for  his  loneliness  of  heart  in 
putting  into  a  letter  addressed  to  his  sister  his  remembrances  of 
his  first  mass  in  Montluel.  The  remembrances  told,  he  wrote : 
"I  wish  to  feel  in  all  things  as  I  then  did  feel;  I  wish  to  feel  as 
years  before  I  had  felt  when  receiving  in  the  same  sanctuary  my 
first  communion;  I  demand  now  from  Jesus  as  I  demanded,  both 
at  my  first  mass  and  at  my  first  communion,  the  grace  of  being  a 
holy  priest,  and  I  again  promise  to  devote  myself  in  the  entirety 
of  my  being  to  His  service  and  His  glory." 

And  now  we  transfer  ourselves  to  another  burgh  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ain,  to  another  parish  of  the  Diocese  of  Belley.  We 
are  in  Ferney,  or  as  then  it  was  frequently  called,  Ferney- Vol- 
taire. December  30,  a  few  days  after  he  had  said  his  first  mass, 
Monsieur  Cretin  received  a  letter  from  Monseigneur  Devie,  nam- 
ing him  vicar  to  Monsieur  Randon,  the  Cure  of  Ferney. 

Contiguous  to  the  Canton  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  lies  the 
strip  of  French  territory,  some  thirty-five  kilometers  in  length, 
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some  fewer  in  breadth,  known  in  history  as  the  "Country  of 
Gex,"  marked  to-day  in  the  civil  nomenclature  of  France,  as  the 
''Arrondissement"  of  Gex.  Geographically,  the  "Country  of 
Gex"  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  France.  It  is  separated 
on  the  North  and  West  from  other  French  territory  by  the  Jura 
Mountains,  while  eastward  it  rolls  the  gentle  undulations  of  its 
rich  and  fertile  plains  into  the  equally  rich  and  fertile  plains  of 
the  Swiss  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  beyond  those  into  shores  laved 
by  the  waters  of  Lake  Leman.  No  thought,  however,  of  hues  of 
political  demarcation  comes  to  the  lover  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
in  nature's  landscape,  who,  descending  the  slopes  of  the  Jura, 
opens  his  eyes  upon  the  magnificences  of  the  panorama  that  now 
awaits  his  wondering  gaze — tree-clustered  villages,  encircled  each 
in  rows  of  well-tilled  fields;  further  onward  the  fair  cities  of 
Lausanne  and  Geneva,  and  the  silver-tinted  waves  of  I^ke 
Leman,  and,  yet  further  away  across  the  waters  of  Leman,  the 
mountain-summits  of  Savoy,  among  them  the  snow-laden  crest 
of  majestic  Mont  Blanc.  Travellers  have  written  that  the  pan- 
orama from  the  slopes  of  the  Jura  through  and  beyond  the 
"Country  of  Gex,"  is  unequalled  in  soul-ravishing  splendor,  save 
by  that  of  the  NeapoHtan  Bay,  or  that  of  Constantinople's  Golden 
Horn. 

At  a  point  on  the  Eastern  frontier,  the  "Country  of  Gex,"  as 
to-day  constituted,  projects  itself  in  a  narrow  salient  towards  the 
City  of  Geneva,  leaving  between  itself  and  the  City  the  short  dis- 
tance of  four  kilometers.  On  the  apex  of  the  salient  rises  the 
Burgh  of  Ferney.  The  singular  geographical  situation  of  Ferney 
is  due  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  of  1814,  which,  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  hearkened  to 
no  other  counsels  than  those  of  its  own  international  policies. 
The  Congress  decided  that  Geneva,  heretofore  a  free  and  autono- 
mous municipality,  should  enter  as  a  Canton  into  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. To  that  end  its  territory  should  be  widened,  and 
strips  of  land  from  Savoy  on  one  side  and  from  the  "Country  of 
Gex"  on  the  other  were  placed  under  its  control.  A  straight  line 
should  have  put  Ferney  into  the  new  Canton:  but  the  famed 
Talleyrand-Perigord  held  tenaciously  to  the  old  home  of  Voltaire, 
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and  in  this  manner,  however  tortuous  the  lines,  Ferney  remained 
to  France. 

The  history  of  the  ^'Country  of  Gex"  is  most  varied  in  its  politi- 
cal and  religious  phases.  Not  to  go  back  beyond  the  sixteenth 
century — the  troops  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  wrested  it  in  1536 
from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy ;  later  Geneva  possessed  it.  Berne  and 
Geneva  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  destroy  within  it  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  to  force  upon  its  inhabitants  the  religion  of 
the  Reformation.  Savoy  reconquered  it  and  in  1601  ceded  it  to 
France,  to  which  it  has  since  belonged. 

Again  a  part  of  France,  the  "Country  of  Gex"  was  to  be 
reconquered  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  apostle  to  whom  the  task 
was  to  fall  was  none  other  than  Francis  de  Sales,  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  saint  and  the  doctor,  St. 
Francis  de  Sales. 

Francis  had  been  the  apostle  of  the  Chablais,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Leman,  won  over  from  Geneva  to  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy  at  the  same  time  as  the  ''Country  of  Gex." 

The  success  crowning  the  labors  of  Francis  in  the  Chablais  had 
been  marvellous;  the  whole  population  had  cast  aside  the  Cal- 
vinism imposed  upon  them  by  Berne  and  Geneva  and  had  returned 
to  the  Catholic  fold.  In  the  "Country  of  Gex,"  the  task  was  more 
difficult,  progress  was  much  slower.  Here  the  inhabitants  had 
been  more  effectually  subdued  to  the  tenets  of  Calvinism.  The 
government,  too,  of  Henry  IV,  himself  a  convert  from  Protes- 
tantism, was  far  less  prodigal  of  co-operation  than  had  been  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  Chablais.  And,  then,  Francis  was  now  no 
longer  the  free  and  unimpeded  worker,  that  he  formerly  had  been. 
When  preaching  in  the  Chablais,  he  was  the  priest,  and  his  whole 
time  was  in  his  work.  When  he  turned  himself  to  the  "Country 
of  Gex,"  he  was  the  bishop  of  an  extensive  diocese,  with  many 
other  tasks  falling  into  his  hands  and  many  other  cares  absorb- 
ing his  attentions. 

As  it  was,  Francis  sent  into  the  "Country  of  Gex"  zealous  and 
efficient  missionaries.  He  was  there  himself,  whenever  he  could 
wrest  a  respite  from  other  and  more  urgent  calls.  He  made 
frequent  journeys  to  Paris  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  gov- 
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ernment.  In  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  France  he  was  the  eloquent 
solicitor  of  financial  resources  wath  the  aid  of  which  the  difficul- 
ties of  evangelization  might  be  lightened  and  the  labors  of  the 
resident  missionaries  brought  into  surer  success.  Before  his 
death,  the  ''Country  of  Gex"  was  well  on  its  way  towards  the 
Catholic  faith.  Under  the  spiritual  regime  of  one  of  his  succes- 
sors in  the  episcopate,  John  d'Aranthon  d'Alex,  the  entire  region 
was  restored  to  the  Catholic  Church,  save  the  Burgh  of  Ferney, 
where,  owing  principally  to  its  close  proximity  to  Geneva,  Cal- 
vinism has  never  been,  even  to  the  present  day,  without  its  com- 
munity of  adherents. 

Later  another  enemy  of  the  Catholic  faith  entered  into  Ferney. 
In  1758  the  leader  of  the  war  of  unbelief  that  blackened  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Voltaire,  was  in  Ferney,  to 
have  there  his  home  until  the  year  of  his  death,  1778.  Paris  had 
threatened  Voltaire  because  of  his  revilings  of  the  Christian 
religion.  He  had  gone  to  Berne  and  thence  to  Geneva,  but  in 
neither  of  those  places  was  he  long  the  welcomed  guest.  He 
repaired  to  Ferney,  buying  there  an  estate,  which  included  in  its 
titles  and  appurtenances  the  lordship  of  the  village.  "A  philos- 
opher," he  wrote,  ''ought  to  have  two  or  three  holes  in  the  ground 
against  the  hounds  who  chase  him."  If  molested  by  France,  he 
could  run  into  Switzerland;  if  confronted  there  with  trouble,  he 
could  hurry  back  to  France. 

From  Ferney,  for  a  score  of  years,  he  waged  his  war  against 
"The  Infamous,"  as  he  tenned  the  Christian  Church,  setting  him- 
self deliberately  to  the  task  of  undermining  the  foundations,  not 
of  the  Catholic  Church  only,  but  of  all  revealed  religion.  From 
Ferney  he  launched  out  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  articles  of 
encyclopedias — all  to  the  one  purpose,  the  death  of  "The  In- 
famous." To  Ferney  came  the  pilgrim  throngs,  friends  and  co- 
laborers  of  the  "Philosopher."  In  Ferney,  too,  there  was  the 
glaring  exhibition  of  that  monumental  hypocrisy,  which  was  the 
distinguished  feature  in  the  character  of  Voltaire.  Either  to 
l^eguile  the  simple  people  around  him,  or  to  amuse  himself  and 
his  friends — very  likely  to  both  intents — now  and  then  he  would 
make  act  of  Catholicity,  assisting  at  mass,  receiving  paschal  com- 
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munion,  reading  within  the  church  a  homily  on  honesty  and 
honor,  even  girding  himself  with  the  cord  of  the  Capuchin.  The 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ferney  were  in  temporal 
affairs  dependents  of  Voltaire;  their  faith  in  Christ  and  in  His 
Church  was  sorely  tried. 

Finally,  when  Voltaire  had  passed  away,  there  came  the  days 
of  the  French  Revolution,  to  persecute  still  further  the  Church 
and  obliterate  in  Ferney  what  little  of  Catholic  faith  still  might 
have  been  in  survival.  In  Ferney  it  had  been  disaster  after  dis- 
aster. There,  as  perhaps  in  no  other  place  in  France,  religion 
was  in  ruins,  when  the  work  of  restoration  was  to  be  begun  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Until  the  year  1823,  Ferney  was  a  parish  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chambery  in  Savoy.  The  Bishop  of  Chambery  chose  as  pastor  of 
Ferney,  Monsieur  Randon,  a  holy  priest  whose  record  amid  the 
terrors  of  the  Revolution  had  been  untarnished,  simple-minded, 
however,  and  poor  of  talent,  unarmed  for  battle,  of  slight 
efficiency  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  faith.  Every  Sunday,  Vespers 
concluded,  the  good  man  would  invite  the  attendants  to  say  the 
"Our  Father"  and  the  "Hail  Mary"  for  the  conversion  of  the  sin- 
ners of  the  parish,  and  for  the  perseverance  of  the  just,  "if  any 
such  be  in  it."  Monsieur  Randon  was  gauging  correctly  the 
misery  of  religion  in  Ferney,  and,  perhaps,  his  own  inability 
towards  its  amelioration.  * 

A  new  era,  however,  was  in  the  dawn.  Under  the  decree 
re-establishing  the  Diocese  of  Belley  and  making  it  conterminous 
with  the  civil  frontiers  of  the  Department  of  Ain,  the  "Country 
of  Gex,"  Ferney  included,  had  become  a  part  of  its  territory.  One 
of  the  first  pastoral  visitations  of  Monsiegneur  Devie  was  to  Fer- 
ney. He  was  there  in  the  month  of  November,  1823.  The  needs 
and  possibilities  of  religion  were  seen  and  fully  understood. 
Many,  Catholic  in  name,  were  cold  and  indifferent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  religion.  Those  were  to  be  awakened  from  their 
torpor  and  strengthened  in  faith  and  piety.  Ferney  was  the  one 
parish  in  the  Diocese  in  which  there  was  an  organized  commun- 
ity of  Protestants,  and  was  situate  at  the  very  gates  of  Geneva, 
"the  Rome  of  Protestantism."    A  special  ministry  was  demanded 
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to  guard  Catholics  from  the  perils  of  heresy  and,  to  diffuse  the 
lights  of  faith  even  into  adjacent  regions  where,  if  not  unknown, 
it  was  despised  and  hated.  Ferney  was  the  outpost  of  Catholicism 
in  its  approaches  towards  Geneva.  Why  not,  it  was  asked,  exhibit 
to  the  Protestantism  of  Geneva  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  best 
attractiveness  of  form,  and  its  best  exercise  of  life  and  energy,  so 
that  all  might  know  it  as  it  is,  and,  knowing  it,  yield  to  it,  if 
nothing  more,  courteous  consideration  and  respect.  To  do  all 
this  was  the  resolve  of  Monseigneur  Devie.  In  closing  his  visi- 
tation, he  spoke  the  significant  words — "Ferney  is  no  ordinary 
parish ;  here  religion  must  be  treated  on  a  grand  scale." 

The  Bishop's  first  gift  to  Ferney  was  Joseph  Cretin.  The  gift 
was  a  singular  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  newly-ordained 
priest.  "Go  my  son,"  said  the  Bishop,  "go  where  your  zeal  will 
be  put  to  its  best  test.  I  send  you  to  Ferney,  the  city  of  Voltaire. 
I  bless  you ;  be  the  joy  of  your  bishop  who  follows  you  with  his 
earnest  prayer ;  be  the  consolation  of  the  venerable  pastor,  Avhom 
I  give  to  you  as  your  father;  I  name  you  his  auxiliary." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Religious  Activities  in  Ferney — The  New  Parish-Church 

— THE  Beginnings  of  the  "College"  of  Ferney — 

Work  Allotted  to  Monsieur  Cretin. 

Monseigneur  Devie  kept  well  in  mind  his  resolve  that  in  Ferney 
''religion  must  be  treated  on  a  grand  scale."  To  that  intent 
plans  were  quickly  formed,  and  were  put  into  execution  as  rap- 
idly as  circumstances  permitted.  A  new  parish-church  was  the 
chief  need;  measures  were  at  once  taken  towards  its  erection. 

The  church,  or  chapel,  in  which  Monseigneur  Devie  met  the 
Catholics  of  Ferney,  in  the  month  of  November,  1823,  in  which, 
too,  Abbe  Cretin  exercised  his  ministry  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  priesthood,  still  remains  erect,  and,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  it,  it  never  fails  to  command  the  observation  of 
the  tourist-traveller  from  Geneva  to  the  adjoining  region  of  the 
"Country  of  Gex."  Strange,  almost  romantic,  memories  cling 
ivy-like  to  its  walls. 

In  its  first  origin  the  church  or  chapel  had  been  built  on  the 
demesne  of  the  De  Budes,  lords  of  Ferney,  as  the  chapel  of  the 
family.  It  was  free,  however,  of  access  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
whole  burgh.  The  demesne  was  purchased  by  Voltaire,  and  thus 
the  chapel  fell  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  "Philosopher." 
It  stood  quite  close  to  the  site  of  the  Chateau,  and  was  thought 
by  the  new  lord  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  wide-spreading 
avenue  that  he  was  planning  to  open  in  front  of  its  portals.  Vol- 
taire demolished  the  old  church  under  promise  to  the  people  that 
he  would  build  for  their  use  one  much  larger  and  much  more 
elegant.  What,  however,  he  did  do,  was  to  construct  out  of  the 
stones  of  the  old  church  a  new  building  much  smaller  and  much 
less  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This  was  "Voltaire's  Chapel,"  as  popu- 
lar parlance  designated  it;  this  was  Voltaire's  homage  to 
Almighty  God,  as  the  audacious  inscription,  engraven  by  his  order 
over  its   doorway,   made   proclamation — "Deo   erexit   Voltaire; 
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Built  by  Voltaire  to  God."  On  the  death  of  the  "Philosopher," 
the  proprietors  of  former  time,  the  De  Budes,  re-entered  into  own- 
ership of  the  demesne,  and,  under  their  good  will,  the  chapel  was 
the  home  of  Catholic  worship  in  Ferney  until  the  completion  of 
the  new  parish-church. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  the  Catholics  of  Ferney  that  Monseigneur 
Devie  announced  as  his  first  act  in  the  rehabilitation  of  religion 
his  resolve  to  build  for  them  a  new  church.  The  "Chapel  of  Vol- 
taire" was  no  inspiration  to  their  piety ;  neither  was  it  their  own 
property;  and,  otherwise,  it  was  remote  from  the  center  of  the 
parish,  and  altogether  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  Catholic 
population  now  numbering  more  than  one  thousand  souls. 

An  appeal  for  financial  aid  was  made  to  the  public  treasury  of 
the  burgh,  and  to  the  people  of  the  parish  individually.  In  both 
cases  the  response  was  quick  and  generous.  The  Vicar-General 
of  the  Diocese,  Monsieur  Ruivet,  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  obtain 
a  subsidy  from  the  national  government,  as  also  one  from  the 
royal  purse  itself.  Collections  were  taken  up  in  different  cities 
of  France.  Even  the  Pope  of  Rome,  Leo  XII,  was  petitioned 
for  help. 

The  Pope  wrote  to  Monseigneur  Devie : 

"You  are  giving  forth  a  most  praiseworthy  proof  of  zeal,  in 
your  resolve  to  establish  in  the  town  of  Ferney  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  both  sexes,  and  to  build  there  a 
church  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  parish.  .  .  . 
In  Ferney  you  have  received  as  your  special  field  a  portion  of 
Christ's  vineyard  at  one  time  fertilized  by  the  labors  and  the 
virtues  of  the  Apostle,  Francis  de  Sales.  If  the  storms  of  heresy 
have  diminished  its  spiritual  fecundity,  you,  in  following  the 
example  of  that  great  missionary,  will  be  able,  with  the  aid  of 
God,  to  repair  the  losses.  .  .  .  The  outlay  of  money  to  which 
we  are  put  at  the  present  moment  in  rebuilding  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Paul,  lately  the  prey  of  a  disastrous  fire,  compels  us  to  moder- 
ate our  desire  to  be  of  help  to  you.  Wishing,  however,  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  your  good  work,  we  send  you  herewith  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  francs." 
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To  Abbe  Cretin  was  assigned  the  task  of  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions in  several  of  the  cities  of  France.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  superior.  No  doubt,  too,  the 
Bishop  had  in  mind  the  facilities  that  should  come  to  the  youth- 
ful petitioner  from  the  country-wide  acquaintances,  formed  by 
him  during  his  student-days  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  In 
his  booklet  of  dates,  years  afterwards,  Joseph  writes:  "In  1825 
and  in  1826,  journeying  through  various  parts  of  France."  He 
accompanied  to  Paris  the  Vicar-General,  Monsieur  Ruivet,  when 
the  latter  went  there  to  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  King,  and  there,  while  the  Vicar-General  was  engaged 
in  official  negotiations,  he  was  busy  seeking  out  likely  benefactors. 
The  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Monsieur  Duchaux, 
lent  him  important  aid,  and  was  himself  a  contributor.  Later, 
Abbe  Cretin,  all  alone,  visited  friends  and  helpers,  in  other  cities 
of  France,  thus  establishing  himself  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
new  church  of  Ferney. 

While  he  was  at  work  in  Bordeaux,  a  ship  was  in  port  making 
itself  ready  for  a  voyage  to  far-away  China.  It  was  the  challenge 
to  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  to  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
in  the  service  of  the  Divine  Master.  Should  not  he  be  the  bearer 
of  the  Cross  to  peoples,  seated  in  the  vales  of  darkness,  where 
the  needs  of  religion  were  pressing,  where  opportunities  of  heroic 
suffering,  even  of  martyrdom,  were  most  tempting?  Should  he 
not,  as  other  valiant  soldiers,  some  of  whom  he  had  known  per- 
sonally, be  an  apostle  to  China?  He  wrote  to  his  Bishop,  pray- 
ing for  the  required  permission.  The  answer  soon  came,  order- 
ing him  to  return  to  his  post  of  duty  in  Ferney.  "My  friend," 
wrote  the  Bishop,  "you  covet  work  among  savage  populations 
in  foreign  lands;  you  ask  that  I  allow  you  to  go  to  China  or  to 
Tonkin.  No — I  have  in  my  own  diocese,  in  goodly  numbers, 
Chinese  and  Tonkinese,  in  need  of  being  brought  over  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Ferney  provides  the  all-sufficient  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  a  fervent  apostolate." 

The  new  church  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  120,000  francs. 
The  sum  now-a-days  may  seem  small.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  especially  in  France, 
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money  was  productive  of  much  richer  results  than  we  now  could 
obtain  from  it. 

November  8,  1826,  the  Octave  of  the  Festival  of  All  Saints, 
was  a  memorable  day  in  Ferney.  The  new  church  was  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  with  all  possible  pomp  and 
solemnity. 

There  was  a  notable  array  of  prelates — besides  Monseigneur 
Devie,  Bishop  of  Belley,  Monseigneur  de  Villefrangon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Besangon,  Metropolitan  of  the  Province  of  w^hich 
Belley  was  a  suffragan  diocese ;  Monseigneur  Hyacinth  de  Quelen, 
Archbishop  of  Paris;  Monseigneur  Besson,  Bishop  of  Metz : 
Monseigneur  Yenni,  Bishop  of  Fribourg,  Lausanne  and  Geneva, 
in  Switzerland.  Civil  officials  were  there  in  all  courtliness  of 
uniform.  Priests  were  counted  by  the  hundreds.  The  throngs 
were  vast  that  had  come  from  neighboring  towns  in  France  and 
Switzerland.  Only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  attendance  could  find 
room  within  the  sacred  edifice.  The  Bishop  of  Belley  chanted  the 
prayers  of  consecration,  and  was  the  celebrant  of  the  mass.  The 
Archbishop  of  Besangon  was  the  preacher.  Abbe  Cretin  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies.  It  was  a  great  and  gladsome  day,  and 
meaningful,  too,  it  was.  It  was  a  day  of  solemn  expiation  for 
the  injuries  and  insults  which  so  long  in  Ferney  had  been  cast 
into  the  fair  face  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  it  was  a  day  of  solemn 
notification  to  heresy  and  indifferentism  in  Ferney  and  in  adja- 
cent Geneva,  that  the  Catholic  faith  was  girding  itself  with  fresh 
armor  to  fight  anew  its  battles  and  wrest  victories  from  fields, 
where  so  often  in  the  past  defeat  seemingly  had  annihilated  it. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  had  passed  over  the  church  of 
Ferney,  when  a  pilgrim  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  was 
there  to  revere  the  memories  recalled  in  its  portals  and  sanctuary. 
He  sees  it  to-day  as  he  then  saw  it — graceful  and  imposing.  A 
good  share  of  beauty  comes  to  the  church  from  the  site  upon 
which  it  is  built.  It  fronts  upon  the  principal  street  of  the  burgh, 
and  gathers  around  its  walls  a  spacious  plot  of  ground,  shaded 
by  well-ordered  rows  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  edifice  itself  is 
of  the  basilica  style  of  architecture.  Five  steps,  running  the 
whole  width  of  the  facade,  lead  to  a  large  and  well-proportioned 
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portico.  There  columns,  Grecian  of  form,  support  a  classic 
entablature  upon  the  frieze  of  which  glistens  the  Latin  inscription, 
"D.  O.  M.  S.— to  God,  Good,  Great,  Holy."  The  interior 
accords  with  the  exterior.  The  nave  and  aisles  terminate  in  a 
large-sized  chancel.  Here  the  pilgrim  knelt  long  and  pensively — 
blessed  memories  diffusing  sunshine  upon  his  soul.  In  that 
chancel  the  first  bishop  of  St.  Paul  had  prayed  and  meditated; 
there  he  had  offered,  in  warm  fervor,  the  holy  sacrifice;  thence 
had  he  preached  the  word  of  God.  There  had  he  dreamt  of 
remote  lands,  where  priests,  he  believed,  were  more  needed  than 
in  Ferney ;  and  there,  at  a  midnight  hour,  had  he  knelt  in  fondest 
farewell,  before  beginning,  on  the  morning  of  August  16,  1838, 
his  long  journey  to  far-off  Dubuque. 

Other  plannings  of  Monseigneur  Devie  were  moving  apace  to 
make  Ferney  a  centre  of  strong  Catholic  life.  Within  the  year 
1824  he  brought  thither  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  from  the  Mother- 
house  in  Lyons  to  open  a  school  for  girls  and  visit  the  sick  and 
the  poor,  and  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  to  open  a  school 
for  boys.  Two  years  later  he  established  there  a  convent  of 
Carmelite  Nuns.  Soon  another  agency  of  religious  activity,  the 
future  "College"  of  Ferney,  was  emerging  into  life.  In  this 
latter  project  Abbe  Cretin  was  to  have  a  large  part,  so  large, 
indeed,  that  tradition  honors  him  as  the  founder  of  the  "College" 
and  he  himself  long  afterwards  wrote  in  his  diary  of  dates : 
"November  18,  1826,  named  as  founder  and  director  of  the  Pen- 
sionnat  of  Ferney." 

On  his  arrival  in  Ferney,  Abbe  Cretin,  with  the  approval  of 
the  pastor,  took  as  his  task  the  care  of  the  sanctuary.  His  ambi- 
tion was  to  give  all  possible  distinction  to  the  ceremonies  of 
religion.  Then,  as  in  later  life,  he  loved  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  both  because  of  their  own  beauteousness,  and  because  of 
the  edification  to  the  people  which  results  from  a  faithful  and 
decorous  observance  of  their  every  prescription. 

A  school  for  sanctuary  boys  was  formed.  The  pupils  were 
carefully  taught  the  duties  of  altar  services.  In  reward  for  dili- 
gent attendance,  and  in  the  hope  that  thereby  priestly  vocations 
might  be  nurtured,  lessons  were  imparted  in  Latin  and  other 
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higher  branches  of  study.  To  the  vicar,  the  sanctuary  school 
was  a  pleasing  echo  of  his  own  youthful  days  in  the  presbyteral 
schools  of  Montluel  and  Courcieux. 

The  project  of  a  school  of  higher  education,  somewhere  in  the 
"Country  of  Gex,"  had  at  an  early  date  of  his  episcopate  entered 
the  mind  of  Monseigneur  Devie.  For  a  time,  an  ancient  castle 
in  the  village  of  Thoury,  picturesquely  gracing  one  of  the  slopes 
of  the  Jura  Mountains,  had  been  thought  of  as  a  fit  home  for 
the  new  venture.  Later  the  Bishop  was  turning  his  gaze  towards 
Ferney.  Was  there  not  in  Ferney,  however  much  in  the  first 
stages  of  growth,  what  with  proper  tutelage  might  be  developed 
into  the  institute  such  as  the  Bishop  had  in  view — Abbe  Cretin's 
sanctuary  school?  Was  there  not  in  Ferney  the  priest  upon 
whom  he  could  count  as  his  faithful  auxiliary  in  promoting  the 
undertaking — Abbe  Cretin  himself?  Meanwhile  the  young 
priest  was  in  prayer  that  his  cherished  school  be  not  overlooked, 
and  grasping  the  favorable  moment,  while  the  Bishop  was  in 
Ferney  for  the  consecration  of  the  new  church,  he  craved  for  his 
school  and  for  its  director  the  episcopal  favor.  Within  a  few  days 
all  was  decided;  Abbe  Cretin's  sanctuary  school  was  the  "Pen- 
sionnat"  of  Ferney,  under  episcopal  patronage,  and  Abbe  Cretin 
was  its  director.  As  quickly  as  it  was  possible,  the  Bishop  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  'Tensionnat"  a  building  adjoining  the 
church  and  the  presbytery.  Such  authorizations  as  were  needed 
under  the  educational  laws  of  France  were  obtained  from  the 
Academy  of  Lyons.  The  prospectus  of  what  was  to  be  done, 
was  sent  on  its  way  through  the  regions  from  which  pupils  might 
be  recruited. 

The  prospectus,  written  by  Abbe  Cretin,  tells  the  purpose  of 
the  new  institute : 

"To  subtract  from  perils  to  which  virtue  and  faith  are  exposed 
a  certain  number  of  the  sons  of  Christian  families,  to  ofifer  to 
parents,  holding  to  the  principles  of  religion  as  the  sole  basis  of 
good  morals  and  the  sole  source  of  filial  affection  and  of  personal 
felicity,  a  Christian  asylum  for  the  youths  so  dear  to  them:  to 
provide  to  the  Church  faithful  disciples,  to  the  State  citizens  of 
irreproachable   morals,    loyal   and   intelligent,   worthy   of   their 
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times — this  the  exalted  aim  of  the  clergymen  in  charge  of  this 
school ;  this  the  one  reason  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  they 
assume,  of  the  sacrifices  they  are  prepared  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves. Mere  human  interests  do  not  inspire  the  devotion  neces- 
sary in  the  task  to  which  they  are  giving  themselves ;  upon  higher 
and  more  efficacious  motives  do  they  place  their  reliance." 

The  announcement  is  made  that  no  large  number  of  pupils  is 
expected.  "But  in  this,"  it  is  added,  ''there  is  an  advantage. 
Closer  attention  will  be  given  to  each  pupil  than  were  otherwise 
possible  if  the  class-room  were  crowded.  The  small  school, 
while  lacking,  perhaps,  in  opportunities  of  emulation  provided 
by  the  larger,  is  more  like  the  parental  home,  of  which  the  school 
should  ever  strive  to  be  the  extension  and  the  reproduction. 
Though  depending  in  a  measure  upon  the  State  University,  as  the 
laws  of  the  Nation  require,  the  school  in  Ferney  is  free  in  the 
nomination  of  its  director  and  its  professors — the  rights  of  the 
University  being  limited  to  occasional  visits  of  inspection." 

The  curriculum  is  described  in  the  words  that  follow : 

'There  will  be  two  departments — one  for  those  who  aspire  to 
a  higher  instruction  fitting  them  for  honorable  careers  in  the  sev- 
eral professions  of  life;  the  other  for  those  destining  themselves 
to  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  the  second  department,  the 
studies,  extending  through  two  or  four  years,  as  may  be  desired, 
will  embrace  religion,  grammar,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  trignometry,  history,  ancient  and  modern, 
with  thorough  and  frequent  exercise  in  penmanship,  spelling, 
original  composition,  elocution  and  improvisation,  together  with 
the  elements  of  physical  science  and  general  literature  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  drafting  of  geographical  maps  and  plans  of  land- 
survey.  Pupils  of  the  first  department  will  add  to  the  studies,  to 
which  they  devote  themselves  in  common  with  the  pupils  of  the 
second,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  Latin  and  Greek." 

"While  not  altogether  approving  the  methods  of  education  in 
use  in  former  times,  which  restrict  pupils  during  so  many  years 
to  the  almost  exclusive  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  we  are 
far  from  the  views  of  many  who,  in  present  days,  declaim  against 
things  of  which  they  themselves  are  ignorant,  and  fain  would 
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persuade  their  contemporaries  that  all  is  useless  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  languages  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  Demosthenes  and  Homer. 
Experience  teaches  us  to  set  aside  objections  of  this  kind.  No 
distinguished  scholar,  no  skilled  writer,  no  eminent  artist  is 
known  in  the  last  two  centuries  or  in  our  own,  that  did  not  draw 
from  the  literature  of  those  languages  the  aptest  part  of  his  erudi- 
tion and  his  elegance  of  expression.  Moreover,  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  singularly  facilitates  the  study  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  living  languages,  as  these,  especially  the  French,  are 
largely  derived  from  it." 

"In  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  special  emphasis,  as  .recom- 
mended by  the  most  noted  teachers,  will  be  laid  upon  the  literal 
explanation  of  the  text  and  the  practical  use  of  the  language.  By 
this  process  the  student,  possessing  ordinary  talent,  will  be  able, 
at  the  completion  of  his  fourth  year,  to  understand  and  explain 
at  first  reading  the  poets  and  the  historians  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Pupils  will  study  the  Greek  language  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years." 

As  at  first  planned,  the  new  scholastic  institute  of  Ferney  was 
in  the  style  of  what  now-a-days  we  are  used  to  call  the  academy 
or  the  minor  college — receiving  its  pupils  from  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  lower  or  primary  school,  to  hold  them  under  its  care  for 
the  period  of  four  years,  then  turning  over  to  still  higher  schools 
such  of  them  as  coveted  a  more  advanced  education.  Its  formal 
title  was  the  "Pensionnat"  or  Boarding-school,  though  even  from 
its  beginnings  popular  parlance  awarded  it  the  more  pretentious 
name  of  College — the  hopes  reposed  in  it  giving  the  vision  of  the 
fuller  growth  due  to  come  in  later  years. 

The  motto  of  the  school — "Virtus  et  Doctrina — Virtue  and 
Learning"  further  told  the  aims  of  the  "Pensionnat"  and  of  the 
resolves  of  its  devoted  director. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Monsieur  Cretin's  Labors,  Teacher  and  Priest — The  Rev- 
olution OF  1830 — Monsieur  Cretin^  Pastor 
OF  THE  Parish  of  Ferney. 

At  the  opening  of  the  scholastic  year,  in  the  autumn  of  1826, 
Monsieur  Cretin  was  in  the  plentitude  of  joy.  The  institute  of 
Ferney  had  opened  its  doors  to  a  goodly  number  of  pupils,  and 
its  halls  were  re-echoing  the  voices  of  devoted  masters.  Three 
clerics  from  the  Diocesan  Seminary  of  Brou,  too  young  as  yet  to 
be  raised  to  the  priesthood,  Messrs.  Bernard,  Cordier  and  Demor- 
nay,  had  been  sent  as  helpers  to  the  director.  Ferney  and  its 
adjoining  territory  provided  the  pupils,  aided,  however,  in  the 
task  by  Montluel,  Monsieur  Cretin's  native  burgh.  Among  the 
youths  from  Montluel  were  three  of  his  cousins,  Mery,  Scipion 
and  Morel. 

Abbe  Cretin  was  in  his  native  element  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. He  found  a  particular  delight  in  the  society  of  youth.  To 
be  with  his  pupils  in  the  class-room,  on  the  recreation  grounds,  in 
the  chapel,  was  the  cheer  of  his  soul.  The  sincere  and  strong 
affection  with  which  to  the  day  of  their  death  his  pupils  recalled 
his  name,  is  the  proof  of  his  rare  success  as  director  and  teacher. 
Notes  of  reminiscences  of  their  school-days  in  Ferney,  penned  by 
a  few  of  them,  after  more  than  a  half-hundred  years,  breathe 
sentiments  of  reverence  and  fondness  that  do  him  highest  honor. 
We  summarize  such  of  those  notes  as  have  come  into  our  hands. 
Abbe  Cretin  was  a  scholar  of  varied  knowledge.  With  equal 
facility  he  gave  lessons  in  literature  and  mathematics,  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  His  good  humor,  his  tone  of  enthusiasm 
stimulated  the  ardor  of  his  pupils  to  acts  of  prowess,  whether  in 
study  or  in  play.  He  freely  mingled  in  their  amusements.  He 
had  special  care  to  encourage  among  them  physical  exercise  as 
conducive  to  health  of  body  and  to  vigor  of  mental  application. 
On  days  free  of  studies  he  would  lead  them  in  visits  to  places  of 
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interest,  geographical  or  historical,  so  abundant  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ferney,  on  French  and  on  Swiss  territory ;  and  there  he 
would  tarry  long  in  speech  to  explain  what  was  seen,  thus  giving 
valued  extension  to  the  lessons  of  the  class-room.  He  loved 
music.  One  of  his  favorite  methods  of  recreation  was  to  write 
verses  of  his  own  composition,  set  them  to  some  well-known  air, 
and  bid  the  happy  crowd  join  with  him  in  singing  them,  usually 
accompanying  the  gladsome  chant  with  the  harmonium  or  the 
flute.  His  leading  principle  was  to  hold  his  pupils  always  on  the 
alert,  always  busy  at  something,  so  that  loneliness  be  banished,  so 
that  charm  attend  every  hour  of  the  day.  No  wonder  that  with 
such  a  master,  the  "Pensionnat"  of  Ferney  grew  in  prosperity 
and  usefulness,  that  parents  sought  it  as  a  happy  home  for  their 
sons,  that  those  once  housed  under  its  roof  cherished  long  after- 
wards its  name  as  the  echo  of  blessed  days. 

In  the  first  five  years,  seven  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  of  Abbe 
Cretin  went  from  their  class-rooms  to  the  theological  seminary — 
all  later  serving  out  honorable  priestly  careers,  some  rising  to 
distinction — Frangois  Lepine,  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of 
Gap ;  Eusebe  Ferrary,  chaplain  of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimean 
War,  dying  of  cholera  in  Constantinople ;  Adrian  Clement  Morel, 
priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Belley  and  honorary  Canon  of  the  Diocese 
of  Valence;  Mery,  Scipion  and  Fourcade,  honored  priests  of 
the  Diocese  of  Belley.  In  the  secular  professions  there  were 
Edward  Blounn,  professor  in  the  College  Louis-le-Grand  of  Paris ; 
Gaston  Blounn  and  Monsieur  Raynaud,  both  high-placed  offi- 
cers in  the  French  army;  Monsieur  Daniel,  Mayor  of  Ferney, 
together  with  several  others  who  rose  to  eminence  in  law,  medi- 
cine, or  commerce. 

Each  succeeding  year  the  "Pensionnat"  was  rewarded  with 
new  success.  The  pupils  increased  in  numbers,  the  original 
buildings  were  enlarged  in  size.  We  have  before  us,  as  we  write, 
the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  received  by  Abbe  Cretin  from 
the  University  of  France,  April  14,  1829.  At  that  date  the  school 
was  entering  into  a  new  era  of  prosperity ;  and  the  director  must 
have  believed  that  a  formal  recognition  of  his  literary  proficiency 
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would  in  one  way  or  another  be  advantageous  to  his  cherished 
undertaking. 

While  director  and  professor  in  his  school,  Abbe  Cretin  was  the 
indefatigable  vicar  of  the  parish,  the  obedient  auxiliary  of  the 
pastor,  Monsieur  Randon.  His  post  of  duty  in  this  latter  capacity 
was  not  always  so  easy  and  pleasant  as  he  might  have  wished. 
Good  and  holy  as  was  the  venerable  pastor,  and  admiring  as  he 
did  the  zeal  of  the  young  vicar,  he  disliked  to  see  the  parish 
wrenched  in  the  smallest  degree  from  its  olden  quietness  and  con- 
servatism. Every  new  devotion,  every  new  sodality,  every  new 
work  of  whatever  kind  was  to  him  a  disturbing  element,  and  the 
warning  went  out  that  the  old  ways  should  not  be  departed  from. 
Much,  however,  was  done  that  was  new,  but  it  was  done  so 
prudently  and  so  gently  that  often  the  aged  pastor  was  unaware 
that  the  old  order  was  changing,  or  believed  that  where  it  was 
seen  to  change,  it  changed  through  his  own  initiative.  Gradu- 
ally, too,  age  and  infirmity  increasing,  he  was  more  and  more 
compelled  to  widen  the  latitude  allowed  to  his  youthful  co-lalx)rer, 
and  before  long  Abbe  Cretin,  while  in  name  the  vicar,  was  in 
fact  the  pastor  of  Ferney. 

In  1829,  an  opportune  honor  came  to  Monsieur  Randon,  taking 
him  altogether  from  pastoral  care  and  solicitude.  He  was  made 
a  canon  of  the  Cathedral,  and  asked  to  reside  near  the  Bishop  in 
the  City  of  Belley.  The  pastorate  of  Ferney  was  vacant.  But, 
whether  because  he  was  still  too  young  and  should  not  be  pre- 
ferred to  his  elders,  or  because  his  occupations  in  the  college  were 
deemed  too  engrossing  to  permit  for  the  time  additional  respon- 
sibility, Monsieur  Cretin  was  not  appointed  pastor.  The  one 
chosen  as  such  was  Monsieur  Favier,  a  native  of  Meximieux,  a 
relative  of  Monsieur  Ruivet,  the  Vicar-General.  The  Bishop, 
Monseigneur  Devie,  was  at  Ferney,  Sunday,  October  4,  1829, 
for  the  installation  of  the  new  pastor.  The  incumbency,  how- 
ever, of  Monsieur  Favier,  was  to  be  short-lived.  It  was  to  cease 
as  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  was  giving  to  France  a  new 
political  regime. 

While  together.  Monsieur  Favier  and  Monsieur  Cretin  worked 
hand  in  hand — the  pastor  felicitating  himself  on  having  such  a 
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zealous  and  amiable  co-laborer,  the  vicar  honoring  his  superior 
with  all  due  reverence  and  submission.  Previously  to  their  meet- 
ing in  Ferney,  they  had  been  near  neighbors  and  friends,  being 
born  within  a  few  kilometers  of  each  other,  the  pastor  in  Mex- 
imieux,  the  vicar  in  Montluel. 

A  new  revolution  was  breaking  upon  France.  Louis  XVIII 
had  been  restored  to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  after  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  and  at  his  death,  in  1824,  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  X.  The  reign  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other  had  never  been  secure.  The  old  radical  elements  of 
the  population  persevered  in  their  hatred  of  throne  and  of  altar, 
awaiting  only  the  propitious  occasion  to  emerge  into  open  revolt. 
Against  this  radicalism  the  more  conservative  citizenship  was 
unable  to  present  a  united  front.  In  this  respect,  it  was  then  as  so 
often  since  it  has  been  in  France.  Meanwhile  the  sovereign  was 
weak  and  vacillating — now  so  liberal  as  to  lose  favor  with  the 
conservatives,  now  so  conservative  as  to  intensify  the  animosities 
of  the  opposing  party.  On  the  whole  the  Church  fared  ill.  The 
Sovereigns  of  the  Restoration  protected  it  under  the  conditions 
that  it  be  their  servant;  it  was  the  revival  of  the  ambitions  of 
Louis  XIV.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  Charles  X,  in  his 
demands  that  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  old-time  Gallicanism,  in 
restriction  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  be  upheld  by  the  clergy, 
and  that  the  supreme  direction  of  seminaries  fall  within  the 
authority  of  the  State  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  episcopate. 
At  last  the  crisis  came,  the  result  of  further  acts  of  royal  arbitrari- 
ness; the  Bourbon  dynasty  again  had  failed  to  read  the  lessons 
of  history.  On  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1830,  the  King's  troops  had 
entered  the  City  of  Algiers,  winning  to  France  a  trans-Mediter- 
ranean empire,  and,  seemingly,  establishing  more  firmly  the  Bour- 
bon regime  in  the  hearts  of  its  subjects.  Charles  saw,  he  thought, 
his  opportunity.  On  July  26,  by  special  ordinance,  he  suspended 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  dissolved  the  Chambers  of  Deputies,  and 
prescribed  new  rules  for  parliamentary  elections.  It  was  to  be 
the  reintegration  of  the  pre-revolutionary  regime  in  its  full  pan- 
oply of  autocracy ;  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  new  revolution.  July 
28,  the  mob  pillaged  the  royal  palace,  burned  the  residence  of  the 
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Archbishop,  and  proclaimed  a  provisional  government.  August 
7,  Qiarles  was  hurried  into  exile  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Lx)uis 
Philippe,  was  proclaimed  "King  of  the  French." 

Louis  Philippe,  to  his  honor,  was  not  unfavorable  to  religion, 
and  so  soon  as  the  reins  of  power  were  firmly  in  his  hands,  he 
took  measures  to  guard  the  Church  against  violence  and  perse- 
cution. In  its  first  outbreak,  however,  the  Revolution  of  1830 
revived  the  memories  of  the  older  Revolution,  in  its  rioting 
against  priests,  churches  and  convents.  The  wave  of  frenzy- 
reached  Ferney.  In  Ferney  there  were  the  embers  of  special 
enmities  and  special  jealousies.  Heresy  was  there  and  with  it  a 
survival  of  the  unbelief  of  Voltaire — heresy  and  unbelief  both 
embittered  by  the  increasing  activities  of  Catholicism.  No  sooner 
were  the  happenings  in  Paris  heard  of,  than  the  mob  was  in  the 
streets,  in  search  of  victims  of  its  fury.  The  convent  of  the  Car- 
melite nuns  offered  the  least  resistance ;  the  doors  were  broken,  the 
rooms  and  the  chapel  were  pillaged  and  wrecked;  the  affrighted 
nuns  were  driven  into  flight.  The  "Pensionnat"  was  next  put  in 
peril.  Here,  however,  a  halt  was  called.  The  pupils  formed  in 
serried  ranks  behind  him,  his. professors  to  his  right  and  to  his 
left,  Abbe  Cretin  stepped  boldly  forward  to  meet  the  rioters,  and 
in  strong  words  bade  them  not  dare  come  further.  For  the 
moment  they  were  dazed  by  the  firm  and  courageous  attitude 
they  were  confronting.  Meanwhile  the  better  elements  of  the 
population  were  hurrying  to  the  rescue.  The  mob  dispersed ;  the 
riot  in  Ferney  was  over. 

Lest  storm  be  renewed,  the  pupils  of  the  "Pensionnat"  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes  on  an  early  vacation.  The  peace  in 
the  burgh,  however,  was  not  otherwise  disturbed. 

The  Carmelite  nuns  would  not  be  arrested  in  their  flight.  They 
spoke  their  final  farewell  to  Ferney,  seeking  a  quieter  home  in 
Marseilles.  A  half-century  later  one  of  the  nuns,  a  novice  in 
Ferney  at  the  time  of  the  riot,  wrote  from  Marseilles :  "It  was 
often  said  among  us  that  had  Monsieur  Cretin  been  at  the  Carmel- 
ite Convent  when  it  was  attacked,  the  nuns  would  be  now  saying 
their  prayers  in  Ferney."  Monsieur  Cretin  had  taught  his  fellow- 
Catholics   an   important   lesson — that  of  virile  courage   in   the 
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defense  of  civic  and  religious  rights.  He  was  brave  and  aggres- 
sive, w^hen  the  brave  and  the  aggressive  were  needed. 

Not  so  brave  as  his  young  vicar,  was  the  pastor  of  Ferney, 
Monsieur  Favier.  Frail  of  physical  strength  and  nervous  of  tem- 
perament, at  the  first  signal  of  danger  Monsieur  Favier  fled  from 
Ferney.  Shortly  afterwards  he  sent  to  the  Bishop  his  letter  of 
demission  as  pastor  and  entered  the  Society  of  Marist  Fathers — 
to  live  among  them  as  an  unobstrusive  but  holy  priest,  dying  in 
Lyons  in  1878.     The  pastorship  in  Ferney  again  was  vacant. 

The  Bishop  delayed  several  months  before  filling  the  vacancy. 
He  was  in  no  hurry  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  Paris.  Under  the  Concordat,  the  government  had 
the  right  of  approving  or  rejecting  the  nomination  of  a  pastor  to 
a  "cantonal"  town,  as  was  Ferney.  In  politics  Monseigneur 
Devie  was  a  legitimist,  a  strict  adherent  of  the  old-time  monarchy. 
Displeased,  indeed,  he  had  been  with  many  acts  of  its  last  repre- 
sentative, Charles  X.  But  in  adhesion  to  principle,  he  held  aloof 
from  the  Revolution  of  July,  and  the  form  of  government  it  had 
created  for  France.  In  this  regard,  Monseigneur  Devie  was  not 
alone  among  his  fellow-bishops.  Nor  was  he  and  those  who 
thought  as  he  did,  quieted  in  their  scruples  until  a  letter  was 
received  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  the  effect  that  Catholics 
could  in  security  of  conscience  promise  allegiance  to  the  "King  of 
the  French,"  and  pledge  obedience  to  the  Constitutional  Chart 
and  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom;  and  that  prayers  for  the  King 
might  be  chanted  during  the  mass.  The  wisdom  of  Rome  pre- 
vailed. The  government  accepted  by  the  people  was  accepted  by 
the  Church,  without  consideration  of  the  manner  of  its  origin 
or  of  the  special  form  with  which  it  had  clothed  itself. 

Monsieur  Cretin  was  chosen  as  pastor  of  Ferney,  and  in  the 
early  spring  of  1831  his  name  was  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  for  the  approval  of  the  King. 

For  months  no  reply  came  from  the  Minister.  In  the  baptis- 
mal register  of  the  parish.  Monsieur  Cretin  was  signing  his  name 
as  vicar,  up  to  August  3.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  writing 
it  without  an  addition  of  title.  Only  under  the  date  of  Decem- 
ber 13  do  we  read  the  word  "Cure."    What  was  happening  mean- 
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while  was  a  mystery ;  and  a  mystery  it  remained  until  the  summer 
of  1914  when  the  industrious  annaHst  of  the  Diocese  of  Belley 
had  the  good  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ain  might  provide  the  solution.  The  archives  were 
searched  and  there  under  the  dust  of  more  than  three-fourths  of 
a  century  letters  were  discovered,  which  threw  full  light  on  the 
hesitations  of  the  Minister  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  Bishop  with 
regard  to  Monsieur  Cretin.  Monsieur  Cretin  had  been  reported 
to  the  authorities  in  Paris  as  a  reactionary  in  politics  and  an 
opponent  of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Under  date  of  April  9,  1831,  the  Minister  writes  to  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Department : 

'The  Bishop  of  Belley  has  named  Monsieur  Joseph  Cretin, 
Vicar  of  Ferney,  to  the  Curacy  of  that  parish.  Consulted  in 
regard  to  him,  your  predecessor  wrote  on  the  seventh  of  last 
March : 

"  'The  informations  I  have  been  able  to  gather  establish  as  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety  that  Monsieur  Cretin  views  with  deep 
regret  the  events  of  the  month  of  July,  that  he  makes  as  much 
opposition  as  is  in  his  power  to  the  recitation  of  prayers  for  the 
King,  that  he  holds  intimate  relations  with  the  Cure  of  Grand 
Sacony,  who  is  the  right  hand  of  the  Cure  of  Geneva,  Monsieur 
Vuarin,  that  those  gentlemen  frequently  visit  one  another.  Mon- 
sieur Cretin  is  considered  to  be  talented  and  shrewd,  a  fanatic 
in  politics  and  in  religion,  of  the  same  spirit  as  La  Gazette  de 
France  and  the  Jesuits.  Finally,  a  large  number  of  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  Ferney  express  fear,  lest  he  be  made  Cure  of  their 
town.  It  is  reported  that  at  the  very  moment  of  the  happenings 
in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  de  Bery,  Monsieur  Cretin  was  preaching  a  sermon  on  the 
evils  brought  on  by  the  Revolution  of  July,  a  thing  he  had  not 
previously  dared  to  do.  I  learn,  also,  that  this  clergyman  directs  a 
Pensionnat  attended  by  twenty  pupils.  Those  informations  are 
of  a  nature  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  nomination  of  Monsieur 
Cretin  to  the  parish  of  Ferney  would  be  contrary  to  the  peace  and 
the  interests  of  Ferney,  all  the  more  so  that  the  situation  of  this 
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town  strictly  demands  that  any  man  there  invested  with  authority, 
or  exercising  there  a  pubHc  function  of  any  kind,  be  a  warm 
upholder  of  the  principles  consecrated  in  France  by  the  actual 
order  of  things.' 

"I  request  of  you,  Monsieur  Prefect,  that  you  verify  with  the 
utmost  care  the  exactness  of  those  informations,  and  through  the 
comments  you  may  deem  fit  to  make  aid  me  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  Monsieur  Cretin." 

The  Prefect  obeyed.  The  witness  whom  he  principally  con- 
sulted was  Count  Henri  de  Bude,  the  owner  and  occupant  of  the 
Voltaire  manor,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  new  regime,  a  seeker 
of  favor  in  high  places,  ambitious,  too,  of  ruling  things  in  Ferney, 
without  interference  from  whomsoever.  In  his  reply  to  the  Pre- 
fect, Count  de  Bude  whites : 

'T  received  the  letter  with  which  you  honored  me  under  date 
of  April  29  with  reference  to  the  nomination  of  Monsieur  Cretin 
to  the  Curacy  of  Ferney.  I  answer  it  with  all  the  candor  required 
by  your  confidential  questions.  It  is  my  duty  to  say  that  cer- 
tainly the  ratification  of  this  nomination  would  be  a  most  regret- 
table incident.  Monsieur  Cretin  was  a  close  adherent  of  the  for- 
mer pastor,  who  happily  has  gone  from  us,  whose  principles  and 
opinions  were  not  at  all  those  of  the  parishioners.  Monsieur 
Cretin  has  exempted  himself  for  several  months  from  reciting 
prayers  for  our  King.  He  holds  relations  with  Monsieur  Vuarin, 
Cure  of  Geneva  and  his  friends.  I  believe  him  to  be  an  intolerant, 
with  very  slight  attachment  to  the  present  government.  Further- 
more, he  is  too  young  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  parish  such  as  ours. 
I  had  received,  some  two  months  ago  a  letter  from  the  Sub- 
Prefect  regarding  the  same  matter.  I  answered  with  more  detail 
than  I  now  am  giving,  so  that  it  is  a  surprise  to  me  to  hear  further 
talk  of  this  nomination.  But,  since  it  is  a  question  depending 
upon  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  whose  principles  are  well  known,  the 
choice  made  by  him  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected." 

The  writer  finishes  his  letter  with  an  appeal  for  a  position  that 
would  bring  him  into  closer  proximity  to  the  Prefect — an  indica- 
tion of  his  motives  in  giving  to  the  powers  that  were  the  informa- 
tion they  apparently  desired. 
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Monsieur  Cretin,  it  is  very  true,  had  not  been  quick  to  set  him- 
self forth  as  the  abettor  of  the  latest  Revolution  in  the  political 
life  of  the  Nation.  In  justification  of  his  conduct,  he  could  have 
quoted  the  example  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  upon  whom,  as 
in  duty  bound,  he  relied  for  guidance ;  and  both  his  superior  and 
himself  could  well  have  argued  that  political  revolutions  were  of 
too  serious  import  to  country  and  to  religion  to  be  obeyed  at  first 
call  without  patient  consideration  of  rights  and  wrongs,  and  with- 
out due  counsel  from  the  authorities  whose  office  it  is  to  safe- 
guard principles  while  still  giving  prudent  adhesion  to  the  require- 
ments of  social  and  political  vicissitudes.  In  his  attitude  towards 
the  new  Revolution,  during  the  first  days  of  its  enthronment  in 
power,  as  later  when  it  had  become  an  accomplished  fact  in  the 
policies  of  the  Nation,  Monsieur  Cretin  was  the  loyal  citizen  and 
the  obedient  priest.  That  those  who  had  sought  to  ward  him 
ofif  from  the  pastorship  of  Ferney  had  discovered  in  him  no  other 
pretext  of  blame,  was  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  general  worthi- 
ness of  his  life  and  character. 

Monseigneur  Devie  persisted  in  the  presentation  of  Monsieur 
Cretin's  name  to  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe.  Explana- 
tions were  given  and  accepted.  At  last,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  Monsieur  Cretin  was  the  pastor  of  Ferney,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  civil,  as  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  those  of  the  eccles- 
iastical authorities,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Catholics  of  Ferney. 

The  nomination  was  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
Monsieur  Cretin.  He. had  served  in  the  ministry  for  seven  years 
only.  It  was  an  exceptional  act  in  the  Diocese  of  Belley  to  put  so 
youthful  a  priest  in  the  charge  of  a  parish,  all  the  more  so  as  the 
parish  in  issue  was  one  of  peculiar  importance.  Ferney,  small, 
indeed,  in  population,  was  a  ''Cantonal"  town,  the  pastor  was  the 
archpriest  or  dean  of  the  adjacent  region.  The  parish  held  under 
its  jurisdiction  schools  and  convents  in  need  of  judicious  direction. 
In  the  entire  Diocese  of  Belley,  it  was  the  only  parish  where 
Protestantism  had  a  resident  minister,  and  furthermore,  it  neigh- 
bored Geneva,  'The  Rome  of  Protestantism."  Not  only  was  Fer- 
ney to  be  safeguarded  from  the  insidious  invasions  of  the  Cal- 
vinism of  Geneva,  but  from  Ferney  influences  were  to  go  forth 
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towards  softening  to  some  extent  in  favor  of  Catholicism  the  bit- 
terness of  Calvinism  in  Geneva.  Only  a  priest,  worthy  of  high 
trust,  could  fittingly  be  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
pastorship  of  Ferney.  As  a  fact,  the  priests  named  in  later 
periods  of  time  in  succession  to  Monsieur  Cretin  were  all  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  the  best  and  most  illustrious  of  the  priests  of 
the  Diocese  of  Belley.  It  was  not,  we  may  well  assume,  without 
due  consideration  of  his  qualities  of  mind  and  of  heart  that  Mon- 
sieur Cretin  received  from  Monseigneur  Devie  his  appointment 
as  pastor  of  Ferney. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Monsieur    Cretin,    Pastor    in    Ferney — His  Methods    of 
Work — His  Personal  Virtues. 

Monsieur  Cretin  was  pastor  in  Ferney  from  the  year  1831,  to 
the  year  1838 — the  latter  date  being  that  of  his  departure  for  the 
United  States.  The  time  was  brief,  too  brief  to  allow  the  full 
development  of  a  well-rounded  pastoral  career,  too  brief,  perhaps, 
to  bring  into  full  fruition  the  resolves  and  hopes  spoken  whether 
by  Monsieur  Cretin  himself  or  by  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  when 
announcement  was  made  that  a  new  pastor,  whose  name  was  the 
omen  of  more  than  ordinary  achievement,  had  been  given  to  the 
Parish  of  Ferney. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  picture  we  are  allowed  to  trace  of 
Joseph  Cretin,  as  pastor  in  Ferney,  is  necessarily  limited  in 
details  of  facts  and  in  vividness  of  color.  In  our  knowledge  of 
his  pastorship  we  are  limited  to  scattering  notes  written  many 
years  later  by  a  few  surviving  friends  who  in  their  earlier  youth 
had  lived  in  close  acquaintanceship  with  him,  and  to  such  oral 
traditions  as  we  were  permitted  to  gather  in  the  course  of  visits 
made  in  remote  after-time  to  Ferney  and  elsewhere  in  the  Diocese 
of  Belley. 

In  1831,  in  Ferney^  there  was  no  room  for  new  constructions 
or  new  institutions.  By  this  time  the  parish  had  its  church,  its 
convents  and  its  schools.  The  task  at  hand  was  to  care  well  for 
the  continuous  prosperity  of  what  had  been  done,  and  meanwhile, 
with  special  zeal  and  energy,  develop  the  spiritual  life  among  a 
people,  upon  whom  unbelief  and  indifferentism  had  so  long  and 
so  sorely  inflicted  baneful  ravages. 

Monsieur  Cretin  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  superiorship 
of  the  cherished  'Tensionnat,"  and  daily,  also,  seated  himself  in 
one  of  its  professorial  chairs.  Under  his  zealous  and  intelligent 
direction,  it  grew  year  by  year  in  importance  and  usefulness. 
The  first  building  set  to  its  use  had  become  too  small,  and  it  was 
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exchanged  for  the  more  spacious  edifice  occupied  by  the  CarmeHte 
nuns,  before  the  days  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830.  At  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  Ferney  the  foundations  for  future 
growth  had  been  solidly  laid,  and,  when  in  subsequent  times  the 
"Pensionnat"  was  the  loftier  structure,  and  merited  to  itself,  by 
the  completeness  of  its  curriculum  and  the  number  of  its  masters 
and  pupils,  to  be  honored  officially  with  the  title  of  "College,"  its 
founder  and  first  director  was  not  forgotten.  Until  the  year 
1883,  when  under  the  decision  of  the  diocesan  authorities  it  was 
merged  into  the  newly-opened  College  of  Bourg,  the  seat  of  the 
Prefecture  of  the  Department,  the  College  in  Ferney  was  the 
abiding  memorial  of  the  name  and  labors  of  Joseph  Cretin. 

The  new  church,  in  the  erection  of  which  he  had  taken  a 
notable  part,  was  his  very  special  object  of  love  and  attention. 
The  words  of  the  Psalmist  found  in  him  full  exemplification :  "I 
have  loved,  O  Lord,  the  beauty  of  thy  house,  and  the  place 
where  thy  glory  dwelleth,"  One  of  the  acts  of  religion  he  cease- 
lessly inculcated  upon  his  parishioners,  was  that  they  should 
work  zealously  with  him  in  making  the  temple  of  God,  outside 
and  inside,  so  beautiful,  so  attractive,  as  to  be  worthy  of  Him  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  so  pleasing  to  the  human  eye  as  to 
draw  to  itself,  of  its  own  comeliness,  worshippers,  who  first 
coming,  perhaps,  merely  to  see,  should,  when  once  they  had  seen, 
delight  in  remaining  to  pray. 

The  ceremonies  of  religion  were  treated  with  unreserved  care. 
They  were  among  the  chief  reliances  in  his  efforts  to  draw  people 
to  the  sacred  offices.  His  "Pensionnat"  provided  the  sufficient 
supply  of  ministers,  servers,  and  choristers.  He  taught  and 
trained  the  choristers.  The  Gregorian  chant  was  in  due  honor. 
Hymns  in  the  language  of  the  people  were  in  frequent  use,  the 
whole  congregation  uniting  their  voices  to  those  of  the  more 
practiced  singers.  Monsieur  Cretin  was  in  Ferney,  as  elsewhere 
through  his  whole  life,  the  ardent  advocate  of  congregational 
singing.  His  deep  conviction  was  that  the  chanting  of  hymns 
and  parts  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation, is  the  magnificent  outburst  of  faith  and  piety,  and  in 
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its  reactive  effect  upon  the  chanters  a  most  salutary  means  of 
deepening  in  them  the  teachings  and  impressions  of  reHgion. 

As  to  himself,  he  was  in  all  the  functions  of  religion,  as  one 
of  his  chroniclers  relates,  "superbly  irreproachable."  "It  is  well 
remembered,"  writes  the  chronicler,  "how,  on  great  festivals. 
Monsieur  Cretin  officiated  with  a  pomp  and  solemnity  that  fixed 
upon  him  all  eyes  and  awakened  to  a  wondrous  degree  devotion 
in  the  observers.  The  all-penetrating  unction  of  his  attitude  in 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  manifest 
evidence  of  his  personal  piety,  were  sources  of  universal  edifica- 
tion. And  how  often  we  had  occasion  to  admire  him,  as  we  saw 
him  in  prayer  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  tearful  supplica- 
tion for  grace  and  benediction  upon  the  souls  of  which  he  was 
the  guide  and  spiritual  father." 

Protestants  were  numerous  in  Ferney,  and  were  continuously 
reinforced  in  their  beliefs  and  prejudices  through  their  proximity 
to  Geneva.  They  owned  a  well-appointed  church,  built  for  them 
by  the  national  government  even  before  the  Catholics  were 
enabled  to  abandon  their  old  and  straitened  chapel.  The  minister 
was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  and  energy,  Monsieur 
Dumesnille.  It  was  a  peculiar  situation  for  Monsieur  Cretin; 
but  he  was  equal  to  its  demands. 

His  limpid  sincerity  of  soul,  his  unfaiHng  charity,  his  urbanity 
of  manner,  disarmed  prejudice,  won  respect  and  sympathy. 
Never  was  there  a  word  of  blame  or  criticism  to  the  address  of 
the  holy  and  earnest  priest  who  wished  well  to  all  his  fellow-men 
within  or  without  his  fold.  All  esteemed  him,  all  loved  him. 
Often  Monsieur  Dumesnille  would  take  occasion  publicly  to 
commend  the  virtues,  religious  and  civic,  of  his  Catholic  neighbor, 
Monsieur  Cretin. 

Most  sedulous  was  he  to  impart  instruction  in  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  religion.  "Pious  readings,  familiar  instructions, 
lessons  in  the  Catechism,  well-prepared  sermons — one  form  of 
instruction  alternated  with  another,  in  untiring  effort  to  obey  the 
counsel  of  the  Apostle :  Preach  the  word  of  God ;  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season ;  reprove,  entreat,  rebuke  in  all  patience 
and  doctrine." 
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"His  preaching,"  it  is  said,  "was  animated  and  well  calculated 
to  awaken  persuasion."  Much,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  local 
cricumstances.  Monsieur  Cretin  had  as  the  frequent  theme  of 
his  sermons  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  chief  pre- 
occupation in  his  preaching  was  to  strengthen  in  their  faith  the 
members  of  his  flock,  and  provide  them  with  such  knowledge  as 
should  fit  them  to  answer  objections  raised  against  it  by  their  non- 
Catholic  neighbors.  In  all  this  he  was  markedly  successful.  No 
member  of  his  flock  was  lost  to  the  faith.  Very  many,  hereto- 
fore careless  and  indifferent,  were  brought  back  to  their  religious 
duties.  Now  and  then,  too,  souls  were  wrested  from  heresy, 
though,  adds  one  of  our  chroniclers,  "Monsieur  Cretin  was 
rewarded  with  no  conversion  of  any  notable  personage  among 
the  Protestants  of  the  place." 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  defence  of  the  faith  to  the  sanctuary  and 
the  pulpit.  One  chronicler  tells  us,  that  not  seldom  he  made  use 
of  the  newspapers  of  Geneva. 

His  zeal  was  particularly  in  evidence  in  his  care  for  young 
men.  Writes  one  of  our  chroniclers:  "At  first  the  young  men 
of  Ferney  were  disposed  to  rail  at  his  efforts  to  draw  them  nigh. 
They  would  call  him  the  'little  bishop.'  But  in  time  they  were 
won  over.  He  would  invite  them  to  the  presbytery,  teach  them 
to  sing  canticles,  amuse  them  in  his  bowling-alley.  On  important 
occasions  they  would  be  regaled  with  cake,  fruit,  and  a  glass  of 
good  wine.  Before  long  a  marked  change  for  the  better  came 
over  the  parish."  Elsewhere  the  same  chronicler  writes: 
"Monsieur  Cretin  possessed  much  knowledge,  much  amenity  of 
manner  and  dignity.  He  would  gather  to  himself  the  young 
men  of  Ferney  and  of  the  near  neighborhood.  Of  the  young 
men  who  came  under  his  hand  many  to-day  are  priests,  perpetuat- 
ing the  impress  of  his  faith,  of  his  affectionate  piety,  of  his  zeal 
for  souls.  So  also  it  is  with  several  young  men  of  the  same 
period,  to-day  filling  civic  positions,  whose  religious  sentiments, 
moral  conduct  and  model  manner  of  life,  have  contributed  much 
to  the  practice  of  religion  among  large  numbers,  who  otherwise 
might  be  far  removed  from  it  through  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
I  have  it  from  the  lips  of  several  ecclesiastics  that  the  generation 
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formed  by  Monsieur  Cretin  bore  its  particular  stamp  in  their 
spiritual  attractiveness  and  their  esteem  of  persons  and  things 
related  to  religion." 

No  less  careful  was  he,  though  under  other  forms,  of  the  spir- 
itual welfare  of  the  young  women  of  the  parish.  He  brought 
them  together  in  sodalities,  encouraged  them  in  the  frequent 
reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  trained  them  sedulously  in 
practices  of  piety.  "All  to  all"  was  he  in  services  given  to  his 
flock.  To  the  youth,  however,  he  was  especially  prodigal  of  labor 
and  sacrifice.  "Monsieur  Cretin,"  writes  a  chronicler,  "was  too 
intelligent  of  the  needs  of  religion,  not  to  know  that  the  best  pol- 
icy of  the  pastor  is  to  form  well  the  youth  of  his  parish,  not  to 
know  that  for  them  the  victory  in  the  battle  of  life  is  not  pos- 
sible unless  those  battles  repose  upon  a  sound  education  in  their 
earlier  years." 

A  letter  is  under  our  hand,  written  by  the  Carmelite  nun,  of 
Marseilles,  who  in  her  earlier  years  had  been  a  child  of  Ferney. 
"I  must,"  she  writes,  "say  to  the  praise  of  Monsieur  Cretin  that 
zeal  for  souls  was  his  ardent  passion.  He  was  ever  prompt  to 
leave  everything  else  aside,  when  sought  for  in  the  Tribunal  of 
Penance.  God  alone  knows  how  much  good  he  there  wrought  in 
souls  confided  to  his  care.  He  was  truly  the  Good  Shepherd, 
thinking  ceaselessly  of  the  welfare  of  the  sheep  of  the  fold.  Oh, 
were  I  but  able  to  tell  of  his  solicitudes  in  my  own  behalf,  of  the 
perils  from  which  he  preserved  me !  I  can  give  myself  the  assur- 
ance that  if  to-day  I  have  the  happiness  of  being  consecrated  to 
Jesus,  I  owe  it  to  his  charitable  counsels,  to  the  watchfulness  with 
which  he  guided  me  and  made  me  obedient  along  the  slippery 
pathways,  which  otherwise  I  was  exposed  to  follow.  He  urged 
upon  none  to  enter  the  religious  life.  But  where  he  discovered  a 
true  vocation,  he  spared  no  effort  in  bringing  it  into  maturity.  I 
could  never  finish,  were  I  to  relate  all  the  virtues  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  in  Monsieur  Cretin." 

Other  narratives  confirm  the  words  of  the  devoted  Carmelite. 
His  diligence  in  the  spiritual  direction  of  souls  was  attractive,  his 
prudence  and  tact  exquisite.  He  would  study  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  each  penitent,  to  give  to  each  the  counsels  deemed 
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useful  or  necessary,  either  in  shunning  dangers,  or  in  aiming 
towards  higher  ascent  in  holiness  of  life.  The  present  writer, 
himself  once  visiting  Ferney,  met  with  one,  then  an  elderly 
woman,  who  repeated  to  him  the  practices  of  piety  he  had  advised 
her  to  follow — adding  that,  during  the  long  years  since  gone 
by,  she  had  been  always  faithful  to  them,  so  deeply  at  the  time 
had  she  been  impressed  by  his  earnestness  of  word  and  his 
strength  of  command. 

He  held  in  high  esteem  vocations  among  young  women  to  the 
religious  life,  and,  when  opportunity  offered,  was  active  in  fos- 
tering them.  However,  he  was  prudent — ^biding  his  time  before 
giving  final  judgment,  considering  all  circumstances,  and,  mean- 
while, testing  the  dispositions  of  the  candidates  by  invitations  to 
self-introspection  and  by  the  imposition  of  such  acts  of  piety  and 
obedience  as  should  indicate  plainly  a  true  vocation.  In  other 
words,  as  our  Carmelite  remarks,  "the  young  woman  was  made 
to  practice  beforehand  the  virtues  of  the  convent,  to  make,  as  it 
were,  a  preliminary  novitiate."  "Once  the  test  deemed  sufficient," 
she  continues,  "he  was  prompt  and  peremptory  in  his  decisions." 

He  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  discover  among  young  men  the 
dawn  of  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood.  Once  the  dawn  was  visi- 
ble, he  was  at  work,  unsought  and  unobserved,  to  hasten  the  full 
sunshine,  and  develop  within  the  soul  of  his  client  conditions 
that  would  admit  of  its  full  illumination.  In  this  he  was  mind- 
ful of  the  presbyteral  schools  where  his  own  vocation  had  been 
brought  to  maturity,  and  of  those  traditions  of  the  clergy  of 
France  according  to  which  every  true  priest  owes  to  the  Church 
the  perpetuation  of  his  own  priesthood.  Many  priests  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Belley  and  elsewhere  in  France  had  received  their  holy 
calling  through  the  ministry  of  Monsieur  Cretin,  and  in  later 
days  found  strength  of  character  and  of  clerical  piety  in  the  recol- 
lections they  had  preserved  of  his  words  and  examples.  Not  a 
few  of  them,  at  one  time  or  another,  came  within  the  circle  of 
the  acquaintanceship  of  the  present  writer;  the  statement  of  all 
was  one  of  unbounded  veneration  towards  their  first  preceptor, 
whom  all  spoke  of  as  "the  saintly  Cretin." 
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Incidents  of  his  more  exterior  ministry  are  recorded  in  the 
documents  we  have  in  hand.  We  re-write  some  few  as  indications 
of  what,  no  doubt,  was  the  general  tenor  of  his  deahngs  with  his 
flock. 

A  poor  woman,  abandoned  by  her  husband,  was  ill  and  in  dis- 
tress. Her  manner  of  living  had  not  been  edifying,  and  neigh- 
bors held  aloof  from  visiting  her.  Monsieur  Cretin,  so  soon  as 
he  had  heard  of  her  condition,  hastened  with  help  to  both  her 
spiritual  and  her  temporal  needs.  He  supplied  her  with  an 
attendant,  and  induced  the  members  of  his  sodality  to  come  to  her 
assistance.  The  woman  died,  fortified  by  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  and  was  buried  with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  religion. 
Thereon,  however,  the  one  who  had  been  chosen  as  her  attendant 
spread  abroad  unfavorable  reports  about  her  previous  life.  Mon- 
sieur Cretin  upbraided  the  attendant,  only,  however,  with  the 
result  of  bringing  out  her  vicious  temper,  and  being  himself 
assailed  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  He  fell  upon  his  knees, 
begging  that  she  desist  from  her  irreverences  towards  God  and 
the  Saviour.  The  woman  was  stupefied,  begged  pardon,  and 
afterwards  led  the  life  of  a  faithful  Christian. 

He  was  by  nature  timid ;  but,  when  duty  commanded,  firm  and 
inflexible.  An  inhabitant  of  Ferney  had  lived  a  life  anything 
but  exemplary,  and  had  died  unwilling  to  receive  the  sacraments. 
The  pastor  refused  a  Christian  burial.  The  relatives,  good  Cath- 
olics, protested  angrily  and  with  violent  urgencies  demanded  that 
he  alter  his  decision.  But  he  continued  in  his  refusal,  otherwise 
giving  proof  of  so  much  kindness  and  charity,  that  they  were 
completely  reconciled  with  him. 

A  Protestant  woman  was  received  into  the  Church  some  days 
before  her  death.  He  decided  that  she  should  be  buried  in  the 
Catholic  cemetery  with  all  the  honors  of  the  Church.  The 
Protestant  minister  made  threats.  Monsieur  Cretin  was 
unmoved ;  the  remains  received  Catholic  burial. 

He  was  sedulous  in  bringing  to  light  merit  and  virtue,  without 
regard  to  distinction  of  rank  or  social  position.  A  tradesman 
named  Schuman  died — a  man  of  deep  piety,  but  quite  poor  in  the 
things  of  the  world.    Monsieur  Cretin  rewarded  him  with  burial 
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ceremonies  of  the  first  class,  adding  every  splendor  that  the  ritual 
allowed,  with  no  cost  to  the  family. 

A  chronicler  describes  him :  *'Of  low  stature,  very  active,  very 
zealous,  rigid  in  compliance  with  duty,  an  enthusiast  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church,  officiating  with  pomp." 

"All  who  had  known  Monsieur  Cretin,"  writes  another,  "spoke 
with  admiration  of  his  faith,  his  kindliness  of  heart,  his  zeal,  his 
devotedness  to  youth,  his  great  charity,  his  love  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  sanctuary." 

And  still  another:  "He  was  very  generous  in  his  charities." 
Certainly  he  must  have  given  away  not  only  what  was  his  own, 
but  much  also  of  the  fortune  of  his  family."  And  another 
writes :  "Often  he  would  order  the  purchase  of  bread,  wine,  and 
other  articles  of  food ;  and  when  night  came,  he  would  carry  those 
provisions  concealed  under  his  cloak  to  destitute  families  who 
were  ashamed  to  ask  publicly  for  alms." 

What,  in  a  particular  manner,  however,  blessed  the  ministry 
of  the  pastor  of  Ferney,  and  drew  people  to  him  and  to  God, 
was  his  own  love  of  God,  and  the  personal  piety  with  which  his 
love  of  God  filled  his  soul  to  rich  exuberance.  "What,  above  all 
else,"  writes  our  Carmelite  nun,  "brought  people  in  Ferney  to 
the  Church,  was  the  holiness  of  Monsieur  Cretin.  No  one  could 
see  him  in  prayer  without  feeling  within  one's  self  a  re-invigora- 
tion  of  faith." 

A  venerable  priest,  who  in  his  youth  had  spent  several  years  as 
his  pupil  in  Ferney,  writes :  "Often,  after  hours  spent  in  the 
presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  he  would  cast  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  loved  to  adorn 
magnificently.  There,  in  the  Chapel  of  Mary,  he  would  gather 
us  around  him  to  teach  us  to  have  recourse  to  her  in  all  our  needs. 
How  often,  on  her  feast-days,  his  heart  burning  with  love,  he 
would  incite  us  to  love  her,  to  put  our  trust  in  her  maternal 
bounty!  How  many  times  with  admiring  eyes  we  viewed  him 
kneeling  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  gazing  intently  upon  the 
tabernacle,  speaking  to  God,  praying  and  weeping  in  intercession 
for  the  souls  of  those  whose  salvation  he  had  taken  to  his  charge ! 
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Monsieur  Cretin  was  the  holy  priest,  the  saint,  therefore  he  was 
the  faithful  shepherd  of  souls,  therefore  he  received  the  willing 
co-operation  of  lambs  and  sheep  in  the  task  of  their  sanctification." 

Monsieur  Cretin,  the  pastor  of  Ferney,  was  the  saint,  as  later 
he  was  when  the  missionary  and  the  bishop  in  America,  Yes, 
the  saint — the  saint  of  the  grand  old  type  that  we  read  of  in 
biographies  of  the  canonized.  We  must  tell  of  his  self-denial,  his 
acts  of  mortification  that  his  body  be  the  more  willing  servant  of 
the  soul  in  its  submission  to  the  rulings  of  divine  grace.  Writes 
the  venerable  priest  whom  we  have  already  quoted:  "His  meal 
was  simple  and  parsimonious,  often  reduced  to  a  plate  of  soup. 
A  hard  couch  for  sleep  was  his  delight.  How  often  entering 
unexpectedly  into  his  room,  I  discovered  him  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  the  just  upon  the  stone-flags  of  the  bare  floor,  with  a  light 
coverlet  over  him." 

We  have  already  mentioned  that,  while  still  a  seminarian,  he 
had,  at  least  now  and  then,  worn  a  cilice,  as  a  practice  in  self- 
denial.  That  to  this  practice  there  was  a  return  while  he  was  a 
priest  in  Ferney,  we  have  the  testimony  of  his  sister,  Clemence, 
who  in  one  of  her  visits  to  Ferney  was  able  to  assure  herself  of 
the  fact.  The  cilice  was  brought  back  to  Montluel,  and  years 
afterwards  was  there  seen  by  the  present  writer.  That  he  was 
used  to  wear  a  cilice,  is  the  tradition  in  Ferney  to  the  present  day. 
The  present  pastor  of  Ferney,  Monsieur  Anciaux,  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  tradition.  Later  we  shall  see  that  what  he  was 
doing  in  this  regard  ill  Ferney,  he  did,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  St.  Paul.  Through  life,  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul:  'T  chastise  my  body  and  bring  it  under  subjection, 
lest,  perhaps,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should 
become  a  castaway." 

Such  the  personal  sanctity,  such  the  pastoral  zeal  of  Joseph 
Cretin  in  Ferney.  No  reason  then  for  surprise,  when  we  read 
the  statement  of  one  of  our  chroniclers :  "The  spirit  of  the  par- 
ish was  changed.  The  sacred  offices  were  followed;  the  sacra- 
ments were  frequented;  pious  associations  flourished;  disorders 
ceased.  It  was  a  most  marked  transformation  from  neglect  and 
indifference  to  solid  and  fervent  piety." 
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Down  the  many  years  since  the  departure  of  Joseph  Cretin  for 
America,  to  our  own  days,  his  name  has  been  held  in  highest 
benediction  among  the  children  and  grand-children  of  those  who 
had  been  the  immediate  witnesses  of  his  virtues  and  his  min- 
isterial labors.  Translucent,  indeed,  must  have  been  his  holiness 
of  life,  and  ardent  his  zeal,  that  his  memory  should  have  defied 
so  vividly  the  effacements  of  time. 

Writes  one  of  his  chroniclers,  a  half  century  after  his  depart- 
ure from  Ferney :  "Ferney  was  to  have  pastors,  learned  and 
holy.  No  one  of  them  merited  more  than  did  Monsieur  Cretin 
public  esteem  and  affection." 

So  late  as  the  year  1899,  the  writer  heard  the  following  words 
from  the  lips  of  the  priest  who  at  the  time  was  the  pastor  of 
Ferney :  "Down  to  this  day,  in  the  parlance  of  the  people.  Mon- 
sieur Cretin,  is  the  Cure;  others,  this  Cure,  or  that  Cure;  the 
Cure  always  is  Joseph  Cretin." 

Monsieur  Anciaux,  now  the  pastor  in  Ferney,  wrote  in  1913 : 
"Persons  in  the  parish  who  heard  of  Monsieur  Cretin  through 
their  parents  agree  in  saying  that  he  left  behind  him  the  remem- 
brance of  a  priest,  zealous,  holy,  amiable,  while  to  himself  austere 
and  harsh.  They  say,  he  wore  on  himself  a  cilice,  especially  when 
carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 

"Beloved  of  God  and  of  men" — this,  truly,  the  record  of 
Joseph  Cretin,  vicar  and  pastor  in  Ferney. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Friends  of  Joseph  Cretin — John  Francis  Vuarin,  Cure  of 
Geneva — John  Baptist  Vianey,  Cure  of  Ars — Louis 
Mary  Chanel,  Missionary  and  Martyr  in  Oceanica. 

Before  we  take  Joseph  Cretin  from  Ferney,  we  pause  for  a  few 
moments  in  sketches  of  three  priests,  well-known  in  the  history 
of  the  epoch,  with  whom  he  was  bound  in  close  ties  of  friendship 
and  mutual  confidence.  They  are — John  Francis  Vuarin,  Cure 
of  Geneva ;  John  Baptist  Vianey,  Cure  of  Ars ;  and  Peter  Louis 
Mary  Chanel,  at  one  time  Cure  of  Crozet,  and,  later,  missionary 
and  martyr  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Oceanica. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  there  lived  in  Geneva  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  personages  of  the  earlier  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  John  Francis  Vuarin,  justly  called  the  restorer 
of  Catholicism  in  "the  Rome  of  Protestantism." 

Since  the  year  1555,  Catholicism  had  been  banished  from 
Geneva  by  law  and  stern  fact.  The  profession  of  the  olden  faith 
led  to  exile  or  imprisonment.  Not  for  once,  outside  the  residences 
of  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  had  mass  been  publicly 
celebrated  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Catholicism  was  all  but  extinct.  Then, 
however,  a  momentous  qhange  took  place  in  the  civil  government 
of  Geneva,  which  forcibly  imposed  upon  the  hitherto  autonomous 
city  a  regime  of  tolerance.  It  all  was  the  result  of  the  French 
Revolution  which,  whatever  its  religious  tenor  in  France  itself, 
brought  freedom  and  the  right  of  existence  to  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Geneva. 

In  1798,  Geneva  was  annexed  to  France,  and  soon  it  counted 
among  its  inhabitants  a  populous  French  colony,  civil  officials, 
soldiers,  immigrants  upon  various  quests  intent.  There  was  a 
clamor  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  On  Christmas  Day  mass 
was  celebrated  in  an  extemporized  chapel,  amid  a  large  throng  of 
worshippers.    Catholicism  was  back  in  Geneva. 
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Then  came  Napoleon  and  the  Concordat;  further  concessions 
were  wrested  from  the  Genevan  Consistory.  The  old  church  of 
St.  Germain  was  given  over  to  the  Catholics;  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  allowed  to  open  a  school.  Later,  Napoleon  fell.  Through 
views  of  statecraft  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made  Geneva  a  Can- 
ton of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  in  order  to  fit  it  into  size 
proportionate  to  that  of  its  sister-cantons  there  were  added  to 
it  territories  taken  from  Savoy  and  France,  all  of  whose  popula- 
tions were  Catholic  in  religion.  Thenceforward  Catholics  approx- 
imated in  numbers  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
Canton  and  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  City  of  Geneva. 
Moreover  the  decrees  creating  the  new  Canton  embodied  guar- 
antees that  within  its  frontiers  Catholics  were  not  to  be  impeded 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  faith.  Persecution  of  Catholicism, 
direct  and  legal,  was  at  an  end;  not  so,  however,  the  prejudices 
and  the  rancors  that  had  inspired  and  nurtured  it. 

The  new  war  against  Catholicism  was  bitter  and  relentless.  It 
was  violent  propagandism  through  preachment  and  pamphlet.  It 
was  social  and  political  ostracism,  discrimination  in  the  awards  of 
public  favor,  persistent  plotting  to  minimize  concessions  won  over 
under  the  letter  of  international  treaties.  Calvinistic  autocracy 
was  at  stake ;  it  was  not  to  be  the  fault  of  its  rulers  and  adherents, 
if  it  did  not  remain  unimpaired  in  strength  and  power. 

Fortunately  for  Catholicism  there  arose  in  its  defence  the  chiv- 
alrous, unconquerable  John  Francis  Vuarin. 

John  Francis  Vuarin  was  in  Geneva  as  vicar  from  1799  to 
1803,  and  as  cure  from  1806  to  1844.  Through  all  those  years, 
he  was  the  warrior,  never  bending  in  despair,  however  menacing 
were  the  field,  never  withdrawing  the  sword  to  its  scabbard,  how- 
ever crushed  by  the  momentary  defeat.  Nature  had  fashioned 
him  for  the  fray;  a  profound  sense  of  duty  gave  increase  to  his 
valor;  year  by  year  dearly-bought  experiences  heightened  his 
skill  of  attack  and  of  manoeuver.  He  was  the  fearless  and  cease- 
less combatant  in  Geneva  itself,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  foe. 
He  was  the  petitioner  for  justice  and  fair-play  in  the  courts  of 
Paris  when  Geneva  was  subject  to  Consulate  or  to  Empire.  He 
was  in  Vienna,  in  the  interests  of  Catholicism,  when  delegates  of 
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the  Powers  of  Europe  were  there  convened  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  to  restrict  or  enlarge  territorial  frontiers  and  impose 
upon  peoples  new  charts  of  government.  Later,  when  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  treaties  sealed  and  signed  in  Vienna,  was 
violated  in  Geneva  to  the  detriment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he 
hurried  to  Chambery  in  Savoy,  to  Paris  in  France,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  Russia,  in  search  of  succor  from  high  authorities  to  whom 
those  treaties  had  confided  the  right  of  interpretation  and  coun- 
sel. Not  seldom,  too,  the  Vatican  saw  him  within  its  halls;  for 
Genevan  intrigue  was  there  with  poisoned  words  and  parlous 
promises,  which  it  was  necessary  to  unravel  and  counteract.  His 
energy  was  inexhaustible,  his  courage  undaunted,  his  efforts 
never  altogether  fruitless.  The  goal  of  his  seekings  may  not 
always  have  been  reached ;  but  always  the  harmful  intent  of  the 
foe  was  lessened  and  Catholicism  came  forth  from  the  battle  the 
more  feared  and  the  surer  of  ultimate  life  and  prosperity. 

Only  once  the  warrior  made  surrender.  It  was  in  1844,  when 
the  enemy  was  death.  ''If  the  Pope  had  died  among  us,"  said  a 
contemporary,  ''no  grander  funeral  could  have  been  accorded  to 
him  than  that  given  to  John  Francis  Vuarin."  Protestants,  no 
less  than  Catholics,  united  in  doing  honor  to  his  remarkable 
career;  adversaries  no  less  than  friends  paid  homage  to  his  vir- 
tues and  valor.  The  funeral  was  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror — 
the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  which  he  had  fought  so 
long  and  so  bravely. 

The  Catholic  Church  had  won  the  right  of  citizenship  in  Gen- 
eva. It  had  there  its  priests,  its  temples,  its  schools  and  asylums 
of  charity.  Its  priests,  the  members  of  its  Sisterhoods  and 
Brotherhoods  walked  the  streets  in  their  religious  costume. 
Much,  indeed,  was  yet  to  be  done,  before,  in  1907,  Calvinism  in 
Geneva  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  special  ascendancy,  and  Cathol- 
icism, under  the  safe-guard  of  the  common  law,  was  to  step  into 
full  civil  and  political  equality  with  its  old-time  adversary  and 
persecutor.  But  when  Vuarin  went  to  his  grave,  the  field  had 
been  made  ready  for  the  new  battles  and  the  new  victories  which, 
however  long  the  intervening  delays,  were  to  bring  the  final 
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triumph.  The  restorer  of  Catholicism  in  Geneva,  history  will  tell, 
was  John  Francis  Vuarin. 

Monsieur  Vuarin  and  Monsieur  Cretin  were  friends.  They 
were  earnest  helpers  the  one  to  the  other.  When  the  Cure  of 
Geneva  needed  repose  from  the  battle-field,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
neighboring  presbyteries  of  France.  Especially,  did  he  love  to 
spend  hours  and  days  in  Ferney.  Often  the  Cure  of  Ferney  said 
mass  and  preached  in  Geneva.  When  opponents  of  Monsieur 
Cretin  were  putting  blame  upon  him  to  prevent  his  nomination  as 
pastor  in  Ferney,  they  cited  as  his  crime  that  he  was  closely  united 
with  the  Cure  of  Geneva.  Years  afterwards,  in  Dubuque  and  in 
St.  Paul,  Joseph  Cretin  rehearsed  frequently  to  those  around  him 
the  name  of  Monsieur  Vuarin.  It  was  clear  from  his  words  that 
the  champion  of  Catholicity  in  Geneva  had  been  to  him  more  than 
the  neighbor  and  the  friend,  he  had  been  the  teacher  and  the 
exemplar,  to  whom  he  owed  in  no  small  measure  principles  enter- 
ing into  the  formation  of  his  own  life  and  ministry. 

Within  the  Diocese  of  Belley,  near  its  western  limits,  not  far 
from  the  gently-flowing  waters  of  the  River  Soane,  there  lived 
another  friend  of  Joseph  Cretin,  also  the  hero  of  modern  Catholic 
story,  though  very  different  in  type  of  priestliness  from  that  which 
we  must  see  in  the  warrior  of  Geneva.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  Cure  of  Ars,  known  to-day  through  proclamation  of  the 
Holy  See,  as  Blessed  John  Baptist  Vianey. 

Little  need  we  say  to  our  readers  regarding  the  Cure  of  Ars — 
so  world-wide  is  the  acquaintance  of  Catholics  with  his  life  and 
virtues.  These  the  words  spoken  of  him  by  the  Pontiff,  Pius  X, 
when  according  him  the  honors  of  Beatification : 

"Be  it  pleasing  to  God  that  all  pastors  of  souls,  without  excep- 
tion, take  as  their  model  Venerable  Vianey.  May  they  learn  from 
his  school  the  admirable  piety  towards  God,  the  silent  eloquence 
which  is  so  powerful  in  attracting  and  enrapturing  souls,  that  we 
must  declare  it  above  comparison  with  all  sounds  of  words,  all 
abundance  of  speech!  May  pastors  of  souls  ever  hold  before 
their  eyes  John  Baptist  Vianey  and  reproduce  in  themselves  the 
charity,  so  marked  in  him,  that  leads  to  promptness  in  despising 
for  the  sake  of  God  all  things  else,  even  life  itself!" 
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In  the  Cure  of  Ars,  everything  was  supernatural.  Nature  had 
done  nothing  for  him;  all  that  he  was,  came  from  the  grace  of 
God.  Born  in  poverty,  he  was  educated  through  alms-giving;  so 
devoid  he  was  of  mental  talent  that  only  by  condescension  was  he 
admitted  to  sacred  orders.  After  his  ordination,  one  of  the  small- 
est and  most  unpromising  parishes  of  the  Diocese  was  assigned  to 
him  as  his  field  of  labor;  and  there  he  remained  during  the  full 
term  of  his  career.  Yet  he  quickly  grew  to  be  the  great  priest,  the 
great  spiritual  leader  of  his  time.  The  little  village,  enclosing 
his  church  and  presbytery,  drew  pilgrims  from  all  France,  from 
many  foreign  lands.  The  very  sight  of  him  bade  souls  Heaven- 
ward ;  his  words,  in  pulpit  and  confessional,  shone  with  brightest 
rays  of  wisdom  and  of  holiness ;  miracles  of  divine  omnipotence 
adorned  the  touch  of  his  hand,  the  progress  of  his  footsteps. 
Now,  gone  to  his  eternal  reward,  he  is  declared  Blessed  by  the 
highest  authority  in  the  Church,  and,  his  little  village,  Ars, 
fragrant  of  his  memories,  is  a  world-famed  shrine  of  faith  and 
divine  love.  Vianey  opened  wide  the  door-ways  of  his  soul  to 
the  supernatural ;  in  him  the  supernatural  had  unobstructed  devel- 
opment. 

No  details  have  come  to  us  of  the  relations  of  Joseph  Cretin 
with  John  Baptist  Vianey.  That,  however,  they  were  close  and 
intimate  friends  is  told  by  an  incident  occurring  in  Ars,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1855.  Two  youths  from  St.  Paul,  John 
Ireland  and  Thomas  O'Gorman,  were  students  of  the  Seminary 
of  Meximieux.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Paul  wrote  to  his  sister, 
Clemence,  of  Montluel,  that  the  youths  should  be  brought  in  pil- 
grimage to  Ars,  to  receive  there  the  blessing  of  the  Cure  upon 
their  future  hopes  and  labors.  The  pilgrimage  was  made.  But 
because  of  the  multitude  pressing  around  him,  the  task  was  not 
easy  to  have  a  word  with  the  Cure.  One  noon,  however,  on  a 
well-remembered  day,  while  the  Cure  was  on  his  way  from  the 
church  to  the  presbytery,  the  youths,  in  fiery  zeal,  broke  through 
the  attending  cortege,  and  exclaimed — "We  are  from  St.  Paul,  in 
America,  seminarians  of  Monseigneur  Cretin."  At  once  the 
Cure  spoke — "Oh,  from  St.  Paul,  the  spiritual  children  of  my 
dear  friend,  Monseigneur  Cretin."    Taking  their  hands  in  his  he 
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led  them  to  the  presbytery,  talking  meanwhile  of  the  Bishop  of 
of  St.  Paul,  making  inquiries  about  him.  In  the  presbytery,  the 
conversation  and  fatherly  caressing  continued  for  ten  or  more 
minutes,  the  crowd  outside  wondering  who  the  favored  youths 
might  be.  At  last  the  servant  was  impatient  and  urgently  invited 
the  Cure  to  attend  to  his  bowl  of  milk,  his  usual  noon-day  refec- 
tion. Pushing  his  right  hand  into  the  side  of  his  thread-bare 
cassock,  he  brought  up  medals  and  crosses,  with  them  several 
pieces  of  silver — all  of  which  he  divided  between  his  two  charmed 
visitors — blessing  them,  as  he  said,  from  his  heart  and  charging 
them  to  send  his  message  of  love  to  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Paul. 

Nor  is  Joseph  Cretin  the  only  link  that  binds  the  Cure  of  Ars 
to  the  Catholic  Church  along  the  Upper  Mississippi.  There  was 
another  link,  Mathias  Loras.  Mathias  Loras  and  John  Baptist 
Vianey  were  fellow-pupils  in  the  presbyteral  school  of  EcuUy. 
The  Cure,  Monsieur  Bailly,  had  found  protection  from  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Revolution  under  the  roof  of  the  Loras  family,  in  the 
City  of  Lyons.  Peace  restored.  Monsieur  Bailly  became  Cure  of 
Ecully,  a  suburb  of  Lyons,  a  few  kilometers  only  from  Dardilly, 
the  home  of  Vianey.  A  presbyteral  school  was  opened  at 
Ecully;  and  thither  went  Mathias  Loras  from  Lyons,  and  John 
Baptist  Vianey  from  Dardilly.  Loras  was  the  brightest  of  the 
pupils  and  was  his  master's  helper  in  instructing  the  less  talented. 
Among  the  latter  was  Vianey,  and  to  him  Loras  gave  his  par- 
ticular care.  The  two  were  knit  together  in  warm  friendship,  and, 
vacation  coming,  Vianey  not  unfrequently  was  invited  to  the 
home  of  Loras,  in  Lyons.  It  was  affluence  in  Lyons,  while  in 
Dardilly  it  was  poverty.  Madame  Loras  treated  Vianey  almost 
as  one  of  her  own  sons,  and  in  her  affectionate  charity  often  made 
provision  for  his  material  needs  which  his  own  parents  were 
unable  to  relieve. 

The  friendship  continued  with  years.  On  another  page  we 
have  told  of  the  visit  of  Vianey  to  Mathias  Loras,  when  the  latter 
was  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  Meximieux,  and  the  traditions 
in  the  Loras  family  are  that  visits  from  Meximieux  and  L'Argen- 
tiere  to  Ars  were  not  infrequent,  and  that,  in  later  times,  when 
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the  missionary  of  Alabama  and  of  Iowa  would  return  to  France, 
one  of  his  earliest  solicitudes  was  the  journey  to  Ars,  there  to 
renew  the  friendships  of  youthful  days,  and,  in  converse  with  the 
sainted  Cure,  make  comparisons  between  the  careers  allotted  by 
Providence  to  the  one  and  to  the  other — the  placid,  yet  won- 
drously  beneficent  ministry  in  Ars,  the  more  tumultuous,  y^t 
most  serviceable  apostleship  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  was  the  third  friend  of  Joseph  Cretin,  another  priest 
of  the  Diocese  of  Belley,  since,  equally  with  Vianey,  ranked 
among  the  Beatified  of  Holy  Church,  the  proto-martyr  of 
Oceanica,  Peter  Louis  Mary  Chanel. 

Chanel  was  registered  as  a  pupil  of  the  Seminary  of  Meximieux 
in  1819,  a  short  while  only  after  Joseph  Cretin  had  completed 
there  his  classical  studies.  Mathias  Loras  was  at  the  time  the 
Superior  of  the  Seminary.  Chanel  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
pupils  of  Meximieux.  Regularly  his  name  took  its  place  on  the 
pages  of  the  annual  catalogue  of  prize-winners ;  his  piety  was  so 
sincere,  so  limpid  that  he  was  viewed  as  the  model  student  in  a 
seminary  which  itself  was  a  model  seminary.  Even  at  Mexi- 
mieux, his  intention  was  to  become  a  missionary  in  foreign  lands, 
so  soon  as  he  had  received  the  graces  of  the  priesthood.  Monsieur 
Loras  himself  was  dreaming  of  being  one  day  the  missionary, 
with  America  the  field  of  his  choice,  and  to  Monsieur  Loras, 
Chanel  gave  the  promise  that  in  due  time  he  would  follow  him 
across  the  Atlantic.  His  higher  studies  were  gone  through  in 
Brou,  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Diocese  of  Belley.  Or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  he  was  successively  vicar  in  Amberieux, 
and  cure  in  Crozet.  For  several  years  he  held  well  in  remem- 
brance the  promise  made  in  Meximieux,  and  more  than  once, 
though  vainly,  did  he  solicit  from  the  Bishop  of  Belley  the  per- 
mission to  follow  Monsieur  Loras  to  the  Diocese  of  Mobile,  in 
Alabama.  Not,  however,  until  the  year  1836  was  he  able  to  take 
his  departure  from  France.  This  time  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Western  Oceanica,  a  member  of  the  newly-founded  Society  of 
Mary. 

Futuna,  an  island  of  the  Tonga  Archipelago,  became  the  home 
of  Father  Chanel,   while  a   second   island  of  the  same  group, 
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Uvea,  otherwise  known  as  Wallis,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Father 
Bataillon,  while  still  another  Marist,  Father  Servant,  accom- 
panied the  Vicar-Apostolic,  Monseigneur  Pompallier,  to  New 
Zealand.  Never  heretofore  had  the  message  of  the  Gospel  been 
spoken  in  Futuna.  The  task  before  Pere  Chanel  demanded 
heroism  of  suffering  and  patience,  readiness  even,  as  subsequent 
events  proved,  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.  He  was  alone 
in  his  work,  save  the  presence  of  a  lay-brother  of  the  Society  of 
Mary.  The  language  of  Futuna  had  to  be  learnt.  For  food  he 
was  dependent  on  the  shifting  favors  of  the  chieftain  or  on  the 
random  offerings  of  native  fruit-trees.  Meanwhile,  it  was  diffi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  chieftain  and  his  subjects;  the  super- 
stitions of  the  olden  heathenism  held  sway.  The  missionary  was 
barely  tolerated.  Three  years  went  by  in  a  seemingly  sterile 
ministry.  At  last  there  were  a  few  conversions,  and  Father 
Chanel  was  permitted  to  hope  that  Futuna  would  be  as  Uvea, 
where,  meanwhile,  Father  Bataillon  had  baptized  nearly  the 
entire  population.  But  the  jealousy  and  anger  of  the  chieftain 
became  the  more  acute;  Pere  Chanel  was  put  to  death. 
Miracles  were  numerous  over  his  grave.  The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyr was  the  seed  of  Christians.  Soon  the  aid  of  another  mis- 
sionary was  invoked  by  the  Islanders  themselves  and  Futuna 
became,  what  it  is  to-day,  a  very  garden  of  Christian  holiness. 
The  honors  of  the  altar  were  sought  for  Father  Chanel;  and  in 
1889  the  solemn  decree  of  his  Beatification  was  issued  by  the 
Pontiff,  Leo  XIII. 

Crozet,  where  Chanel  was  cure  before  he  entered  the  Society 
of  Mary,  was  only  a  short  distance  from  Ferney.  Cretin  and 
Chanel  were  in  very  close  relations ;  the  visits  of  one  to  the  other 
were  frequent.  Of  one  of  those  visits  we  give  the  account, 
related  by  Abbe  Bernard,  at  the  time  a  professor  in  the  College  of 
Ferney,  and  reported  in  the  Life  of  Blessed  Chanel,  by  Father 
Nicollet,  of  the  Society  of  Mary. 

"In  the  month  of  June,  1831,"  says  Abbe  Bernard,  "I  paid  a 

visit  to  the  Cure  of  Crozet A  fortnight  later  Monsieur 

Chanel  came  to  visit  me  in  Ferney,  where  I  had  recently  begun 
my  duties  as  professor.     While  in  Ferney  he  was  in  perfect 
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communion  of  ideas  with  the  good,  the  pious  Monsieur  Cretin, 
Cure  of  Ferney  and  superior  of  the  Httle  college.  Our  venerable 
Cure  had  come  to  the  resolve,  long  thought  over,  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  foreign  missions,  and  was  preparing  himself  to 
that  end  by  privations  and  a  regime  of  life  that  to  us  seemed 
excessive.  Abbe  Chanel  and  Monsieur  Cretin  must  have  made 
known  to  each  other  their  intentions  and  strengthened  them  by 
mutual  converse,  for,  on  the  morning  of  his  leaving  Ferney,  the 
Cure  of  Crozet  spoke  to  me  with  ardor  of  the  happiness  there  is 
in  being  all  to  God  and  to  souls  by  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  and 
exhorted  me  to  enter  energetically  into  the  pathway  of  those 
virtues  so  soon  as  I  should  be  a  priest  (I  was  then  a  deacon). 
That  evening.  Monsieur  Cretin  expressed  to  me  how  great  had 
been  his  happiness  in  having  been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
beautiful  soul  of  a  priest." 

Men  are  seen  in  their  friends.     We  may  see  much  of  Joseph 
Cretin  in  his  three  friends,  Vuarin,  Vianey  and  Chanel. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Work  of  France  in  the  Evangelization  of  the  World — 
The  Missionary  Vocation  in  Joseph  Cretin. 

Heaven-lit  pages  in  the  history  of  France,  which  no  short- 
comings along  other  lines  of  action,  however  grievous  now  and 
then  these  may  seem  to  be,  can  ever  throw  into  obscurity,  are 
those  that  tell  of  its  contributions  to  Catholic  missions  in  foreign 
lands. 

The  present  writer  recalls  a  conversation  had  in  1900  with 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  the  Secretary  of  Leo  XHL  At  the  time,  the 
Republic  of  France  was  close  to  a  rupture  with  the  Holy  See. 
and  the  latter  was  straining  every  point  to  ward  ofif  the  calamity, 
even  to  the  granting  of  concessions  which  to  not  a  few  seemed 
somewhat  far-reaching.  "France,"  said  the  Cardintil,  "merits 
from  us  all  we  possibly  can  give,  without  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciples, if  for  the  sake  of  nothing  else,  for  that  of  our  foreign 
missions.  Without  France,  what  will  become  of  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church?" 

The  universal  Church  is  the  debtor  to  France  for  the  work  done 
in  its  missionary  fields. 

To  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  people,  to  re-echo  upon  every 
shore,  across  every  sea  and  mountain-range,  the  revelation  once 
heard  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  is  the  imperious  charge  laid  upon 
the  Church  by  its  Divine  Founder — the  charge  to  be  fulfilled, 
despite  all  opposition,  in  the  face  of  every  torment,  of  every  form 
of  excruciating  martyrdom.  The  fulfillment  of  this  charge  is 
the  vital  evidence  that  it  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  failure 
were  fatal  to  its  credentials.  Hence,  the  need  of  apostles  in  the 
Church;  hence  the  honor  in  which  it  holds  its  apostles.  "How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace, 
of  them  that  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things!"  It  is  the 
glory  of  France  that  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church,  it 
always  has  held  the  first  rank,  alike  in  the  number  of  men  and 
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women  it  has  sent  into  this  work,  and  in  the  generosity  of  its 
people  in  providing  the  necessary  means  in  the  support  of  its 
missionaries. 

French  missionaries  have  been  much  more  numerous  in  foreign 
countries  than  those  of  all  other  nations  put  together.  Statistics 
compiled  in  1900  show  that  then  out  of  6,106  priests  in  foreign 
missions  4,500  were  Frenchmen.  To  this  last  figure  w^e  should 
add  Sisters  and  Brothers  to  the  number  of  14,000 — making  the 
total  number  of  French  workers,  in  the  missionary  field,  to 
amount  to  18,500.  No  matter  where  the  traveller  rests  his  feet, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  tribes  and  peoples  are  awaiting  the 
announcement  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  French  missionary 
greets  him.  The  story  is  the  same — in  Asia,  from  Syrian  shores 
to  China  and  Japan ;  in  Africa,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Congo  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  in  Oceanica,  in  almost  every 
one  of  its  thousand  islands ;  in  America,  wherever  spiritual  desola- 
tion reigns  and  souls  cry  for  hands  to  break  to  them  the  Bread  of 
life — the  story  is  the  same,  the  son,  the  daughter  of  France  is 
there  to  hold  aloft  the  standard  of  Christian  truth,  and,  in  its 
honor,  suffer  and,  when  necessary,  be  the  martyr  unto  death. 

It  may  be  true — it  is  true  to  some  degree — that  the  nature  of 
the  Frenchman  prepares  the  way  to  the  career  of  the  missionary. 
The  Frenchman,  by  nature,  is  chivalrous;  he  courts  service-giv- 
ing; he  loves  the  battle  for  the  ideal;  the  more  venturesome  it 
is,  the  more  pleased  he  is.  But  impulse  of  this  nature  is  vague 
and  evanescent.  Time  masters  it;  and,  more  still,  suffering 
masters  it.  The  one  element  in  the  character  of  the  missionary, 
that  gives  birth  to  his  vocation,  that  invests  it  with  the  power  of 
perseverance,  that  uplifts  it  to  sublime  ardor  of  martyrdom,  is 
faith  in  the  Cross  of  the  Saviour.  The  passion  of  self-denial,  the 
utter  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  the  Master  is  the  needed  element 
in  the  life  of  the  missionary ;  this  springs  from  faith ;  from  faith 
it  draws  its  daily  nutriment.  How  true  all  this  is  of  the  French 
missionary,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  invitation  to  the  mis- 
sion-field was  always  the  more  effective  in  seminary  and  in 
presbytery,  when  it  promised  trials  and  sufferings,  the  fact  that 
once  launched  into  the  work  of  the  mission,  however  much  pur- 
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sued  by  poverty  and  tribulation,  the  missionary  from  France  was 
not  the  man  to  fear  or  falter,  to  fail  in  the  singleness  of  purpose 
characteristic  of  the  genuine  Christian  apostolate. 

We  return  to  our  own  Joseph  Cretin,  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter  with  him  that  he  was  restless  in  Ferney,  that  Ferney 
could  not  satisfy  his  longings,  satiate  his  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Much  there  was  to  retain  him  in  Ferney,  in  1838,  the  date  of 
his  departure  for  America.  The  Catholics  of  Ferney  were  now 
noted  for  their  piety  and  religious  fervor,  as  formerly  they  had 
been  noted  for  their  indifference  towards  religion  and  their  gen- 
eral spiritual  coldness.  It  had  been  an  arduous  task  to  repair  the 
ruins  of  centuries,  accumulated  by  the  invasions  of  Calvinism, 
the  unbelief  of  Voltaire,  the  devastations  of  the  Revolution.  The 
ardent  faith  and  apostolic  zeal  of  Joseph  Cretin,  had  won  the 
day;  Ferney  was  an  honor  to  Catholicism,  an  exemplar  of  what 
a  parish  should  become  where  human  labor  blends  itself  unre- 
servedly with  the  outpourings  of  divine  grace. 

A  devoted  body  of  young  priests  surrounded  their  elder,  in 
the  parish  and  in  the  college,  and  lent  to  his  daily  living  charm 
and  joyousness.  The  college,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  was  growing 
in  efficiency  and  influence,  and  presaged  for  the  near  future 
further  and  more  encouraging  success.  Other  schools  were 
aiding  the  college  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the  welfare,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  of  infancy  and  of  youth.  Neighboring  priests 
were  friends  and  helpers  of  the  Cure,  frequently  visiting  him  and 
frequently  visited  by  him.  The  diocese  of  which  he  was  a  priest, 
was  that  of  Belley,  a  diocese  that  any  priest  should  well  be  proud 
of,  one  in  which  every  best  inspiration  was  fruitfully  nurtured, 
every  noble  impulse  courted  into  richest  issue.  The  Bishop  was 
Alexander  Raymund  Devie,  one  of  the  glories  of  the  episcopate 
of  France,  under  whose  guidance  its  life  and  traditions  had  put 
forth  fairest  blossomings.  It  was  a  diocese  of  saints  and  of 
scholars,  remarked  among  the  dioceses  of  France  in  that  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  by  the  force  of  its  conscious 
and  whole-souled  reaction  from  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Church  of  France  was  soaring  to  highest  planes  of  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  Catholicism.     By  the  priests  of  the  Diocese  of 
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Belley  the  Cure  of  Ferney  was  loved  and  honored — and,  no  less 
so  by  the  Bishop  himself,  as  trusts  reposed  in  him  and  words  of 
praise  and  affection  often  spoken  bore  ample  testimony. 

Not  far,  too,  from  Ferney  there  was  Joseph's  birth-place, 
Montluel,  the  home  of  the  Cretin  family.  The  mother  of  Joseph 
Cretin  had  died  in  1837;  but  there  still  lived  in  Montluel,  his 
aged  father,  his  sister  Clemence,  his  brother  John  Baptist, 
together  with  a  host  of  less  immediate  relatives — all  worthy  of 
affection,  all  receiving  affection  from  him.  Visits  to  them,  or 
from  them,  were  not  frequent.  Means  of  travel  were  not  then  so 
inviting,  as  they  have  been  in  later  years,  and,  besides,  the  Cure 
of  Ferney  was  too  busily  absorbed  in  'his  priestly  duties  to  allow 
himself  what  would  have  seemed  unnecessary  leisure  or  recrea- 
tion. But  none  the  less  his  heart  often  turned  to  the  familiar 
Montluel;  and  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  members  of  his 
family  were  one  of  his  abiding  concerns,  as,  without  further 
indications,  we  easily  learn  from  the  many  letters,  still  extant, 
which  at  short  intervals  were  borne  to  them  from  the  presbytery 
of  Ferney.  To  go  so  far  away  that  henceforward  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen  and  spoken  to,  was  a  privation  from  which  a 
sensitive  heart,  such  as  we  know  Joseph  to  have  been  possessed 
of,  should  well  have  shrunk  from.  In  those  times  of  slow  and 
uncertain  over-sea  navigation,  the  call  to  the  Foreign  Missions 
meant,  in  all  likelihood,  a  life-long  separation  from  the  paternal 
roof-tree. 

And,  then,  in  1838,  Joseph  was  running  into  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  The  enthusiasm  of  youth  no  longer  burnt 
within  his  breast;  his  habits  of  life  were  formed  to  shun 
novelty  and  change.  A  serious  matter  it  was  to  a  man  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill-top  of  life's  journey  to  tear  himself  away  from 
manners  and  customs  to  which  years  had  knit  him,  to  betake 
himself  to  new  countries,  amid  new  peoples,  where  a  new  lan- 
guage was  to  be  learnt,  and  labors  altogether  different  from  those 
to  which  he  had  been  used,  were  to  be  affronted. 

And  all  the  more  serious  the  whole  matter  was,  that,  as  he 
gazed  towards  new  regions  and  new  labors,  nought  was  there  in 
prospect  save  continuous  hardships  and  wearying  acts  of  self- 
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denial,  without  the  smallest  hope  or  promise  of  earthly  reward 
or  repose. 

To  all  such  considerations  no  heed  was  spoken  by  Joseph 
Cretin ;  he  dwelt  too  high  in  the  regions  of  Christian  faith.  His 
faith  told  him  of  the  merit  of  work  in  distant  fields  where  work 
was  needed  and  workers  were  few ;  thither,  he  believed,  he  should 
hasten  his  steps. 

With  Joseph  Cretin  it  was  an  olden  vision  to  be  some  day, 
somewhere,  the  missionary.  It  haunted  him  amid  the  quietness 
of  prayer  and  study  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  Thence,  as 
traditions  in  Montluel  have  told  us,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
prompt  intervention  of  his  father,  he  would  have  sought  flight 
towards  the  Orient.  Again,  as  we  have  already  said,  soon  after 
his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  his  soul  was  troubled  in  Bordeaux 
at  the  sight  of  a  ship  bound  for  a  port  of  China,  and  he  petitioned 
his  bishop  for  leave  to  go  aboard  and  be  borne  to  a  missionary 
career  in  that  far-away  country.  During  his  years  as  vicar  and 
cure  in  Ferney,  he  persevered  in  his  resolve,  praying  and  prac- 
ticing acts  of  self-denial,  such  as  would,  he  believed,  draw  upon 
his  intentions  the  blessing  of  God,  and  fit  him  to  endure  cour- 
ageously such  trials  and  sufferings  as  should  come  to  him,  when, 
in  fact,  he  would  be  the  missionary.  We  quote  from  lines  written 
by  two  witnesses,  his  intimate  associates.  One  writes:  *Tor  a 
long  time  he  practiced  incessant  mortifications  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  harsh  labors  (those  of  the  Foreign  Missions)  to  which, 
from  his  entrance  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  believed  himself 
called.  .  .  .  Each  day  he  asked  from  God  that  the  opportunity 
be  given  to  him  of  consecrating  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the 
infidel  and  the  savage.  How  often,  entering  unexpectedly  into 
his  room,  I  discovered  him  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,  upon 
the  stone-flags  of  the  bare  floor,  with  a  light  coverlet  over  him. 
On  one  of  those  occasions,  I  heard  from  him  this  language — 
My  God,  give  me  the  courage  to  flee  to  foreign  and  distant 
countries,  where  Thy  name  is  unknown."  And  another  whom 
we  have  already  quoted :  "Our  venerable  Cure  had  come  to  the 
resolve,  long  meditated  over,  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Foreign 
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Missions,  and  was  preparing  himself  to  that  end  by  privations 
and  a  regime  of  Hfe  that  to  us  seemed  excessive." 

During  the  years  1817  and  1818  there  Hved  in  Montluel,  as 
vicar  of  the  Parish,  a  priest  who,  it  was  often  said,  had  been  the 
first  to  put  Joseph  on  the  pathway  of  the  apostolate.  He  was  the 
Abbe  John  Louis  Taberd,  who  soon  after  his  departure  from 
Monthiel  united  himself  with  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  Paris  and  was  a  missionary  to  Cochin-China.  A  valiant  mis- 
sionary, too,  he  was,  tasting  the  pains  of  martyrdom,  having  had 
at  one  time  to  suffer  a  rigorous  imprisonment.  In  1827,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Isauropolis  and  vicar  apostolic  in  Cochin-China. 
Later  a  violent  persecution  drove  him  from  the  territory  of  his 
vicariate,  and  he  retired  to  Calcutta  where  he  died  in  1840. 

Among  the  few  letters  and  papers  once  in  the  hands  of  Joseph 
Cretin  that  have  survived  time  and  neglect,  is  one  received  by 
him  from  the  missionary  in  Cochin-China.  Manifestly  he  had 
treasured  this  letter  and  had  put  it  aside  for  preservation.  It  is 
to-day  in  tatters.  Among  the  missing  fragments  is  that  on  which 
the  residence  of  the  writer  and  the  date  of  the  writing  should  have 
been  inscribed.  The  signature,  however,  to  the  letter,  void  of  all 
episcopal  form,  is  an  indication  that  it  was  written  before  1827, 
the  year  of  the  writer's  promotion  to  the  episcopate,  and  was 
received  by  Monsieur  Cretin  while  he  was  still  the  vicar  in 
Ferney. 

The  letter  is  a  sacred  relic — a  speaking  memento  of  two  holy 
men — precious  in  its  revelations  of  the  inner  thoughts  of  the  one 
and  of  the  other — precious  in  its  revelations  of  the  principles  and 
motives  of  action  that  were  the  guiding  stars  of  the  one  in  his 
actual  work  as  a  missionary,  and  of  the  other  in  his  aspirations 
towards  being  himself  a  missionary. 

Monsieur  Cretin  had  written  to  his  friend  in  Cochin-China. 
The  purport  of  his  letter  is  plain  from  the  answer  given  to  it. 
He  wished  from  his  heart  to  be  the  missionary ;  was  he  to  believe 
himself  fitted  for  such  a  high  vocation  ?  From  his  heart  he  wished 
to  be  the  martyr ;  could  he  hope  that  in  Cochin-China  the  happi- 
ness would  come  to  him  of  dying  the  death  of  the  martyr? 
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Monsieur  Taberd  writes : 

" I  have  been  unable  to  answer  sooner  your 

letter.  Do  not  see  in  my  silence  forgetfulness  or  indifference. 
Necessity  caused  the  delay,  and,  besides,  the  letter  I  am  now 
writing  very  probably  will  be  a  long  time  before  reaching  you.  I 
find  no  occasion  of  sending  it  directly  to  you. 

"Be  convinced,  dear  friend,  that  your  letter  was  to  me  a  true 
pleasure,  both  for  the  varied  news  given  in  it,  and  for  the  hope  it 
conveys  that  once  again  we  may  meet.  I  certainly  did  regret 
that  you.  Messieurs  Rondot  and  Jariest,  did  turn  to  other  views. 
But  let  us  adore  the  designs  of  Providence  who  permitted  this  to 
happen.  Whatever  of  this,  the  years  you  have  consecrated  to  the 
holy  ministry  in  France  have  not  been  lost.  You  will  have  thence 
obtained  much  greater  facility  for  the  customary  exercises  of  our 
missions. 

"I  will  try  to  satisfy  you  on  the  different  interrogations  you  put 
to  me.  First  you  ask  if  I  seriously  believe  that  you  could  be  more 
useful  in  China  than  in  France  ?  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  good  priest 
is  always  useful  even  in  France.  But  there  is  this  difference :  in 
France  good  priests  are  not  wanting;  but  in  these  countries  the 
good,  even  the  mediocre  priests,  are  wanting.  Here  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  priests.  In  France,  you  need  not  doubt,  there 
will  be  one  to  take  at  once  your  place. 

" Difficulties  there  are.     But  they  are  not  so 

terrible,  or  so  weighty  as  one  might  imagine.  After  three  months 
of  study  I  was  able  to  preach  and  to  hear  confessions.  If  I  have 
been  able  to  do  this,  one  must  believe  that  to  learn  the  language 
is  not  the  drinking  of  the  sea. 

"As  to  the  happiness  which  you  covet,  that  of  martyrdom,  I  can 
make  no  promise.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  martyrdom  is 
an  extraordinary  grace.  The  Lord  grants  it  to  whom  He  pleases, 
and  when  He  pleases.  But  there  is  a  martyrdom,  neither  less 
painful  nor  less  meritorious,  which  I  promise  you  if  you  live  long 
enough  in  these  countries. 

"As  to  the  virtues  that  are  required,  you  know  well,  the  life  of 
faith  is  first  and  absolutely  necessary  that  one  may  persevere  in 
this  painful  career.     I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  zeal,  of  humility. 
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and  a  great  fund  of  chastity.  However,  since  you  insist  that  I 
pronounce  on  your  vocation,  I  beHeve,  as  far  as  I  know  you, 

there  is  in  you  too  much  pusillanimity Let  us  say:     In 

thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  hoped;  let  me  never  be  confounded;  the 
Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  refuge;  the  Lord  is  my  rock — and 
such  other  exclamations  as  you  yourself  know.  That  is  what  I 
think. 

"Well,  dear  Cretin,  if  the  voice  of  God  is  heard,  do  not  harden 
your  heart;  do  not  condescend  to  flesh  and  blood.  Seriously,  I 
believe  that  you  would  not  only  make  a  good  missionary,  but 
that  you  would  be  quite  apt  to  be  in  one  of  our  seminaries.  For 
this  I  am  seeking  some  one  this  long  while  ...  I  will  write  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Seminary  in  Paris,  asking  that  they  assign 
you  to  Cochin-China — provided  that  you  continue  in  your  reso- 
lution   

"Your  humble  Servant, 

"Taberd." 

Monsieur  Taberd  is  in  haste  to  see  his  friend  in  Cochin-China; 
to  him  all  delay  seems  an  act  of  pusillanimity.  On  the  part  of 
Monsieur  Cretin,  however,  the  cause  of  the  delay,  in  all  Hkelihood, 
was  the  fear  that  permission  to  leave  his  native  diocese  would  not 
be  given  to  him,  as  already,  under  other  circumstances,  it  had 
been  peremptorily  refused. 

At  last,  came  the  long-looked-for  day,  when  all  shackles  were 
broken,  and  Joseph  was' to  be  the  missionary,  not,  however,  as 
his  earlier  plannings  had  indicated,  in  China,  or  Cochin-China, 
but  in  our  own  America. 

In  1838,  Mathias  Loras,  recently  consecrated  the  first  Bishop 
of  Dubuque,  arrived  in  France.  He  needed  helpers  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  vast  territory  that  had  been  put  under  his 
pastoral  staff,  and  whither  should  he  at  once  wend  his  way  but 
to  his  own  native  land,  the  fertile  mother  of  missionary  zeal. 

He  was  the  friend  of  Joseph  Cretin;  he  had  been  one  of 
Joseph's  professors  in  Meximieux.  Loras  was  soon  a  welcomed 
guest  in  the  presbytery  of  Ferney.  Whether  Monseigneur  Loras 
previously  had  reasons  to  hope  that  there  he  should  find  a  willing 
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recruit,  we  cannot  say.  No  doubt,  however,  after  brief  allusions 
to  memories  of  olden  times,  the  conversation  turned  to  the  Dio- 
cese of  Dubuque,  its  needs,  its  prospects,  its  utter  destitution  of 
sowers  of  the  Gospel.  The  result  was  not  long  in  the  balance. 
*'I  am  ready  to  go  with  you,"  must  have  said  the  Cure ;  "with  all 
my  heart,  I  take  you,"  the  Bishop  must  have  replied. 

One  obstacle  held  the  way ;  the  consent  of  Monseigneur  Devie 
was  not  assured.  On  other  occasions  it  had  been  refused.  Now 
the  refusal  was  yet  more  likely.  Monsieur  Cretin  had  grown  into 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  distinguished  priests  of  the  Dio- 
cese; his  departure  would  leave  behind  a  void  not  easily  filled. 
The  prayer,  however,  for  permission  to  be  the  missionary  went 
forward  to  Belley,  this  time  accompanied,  no  doubt,  with  a 
pressing  appeal  from  Monseigneur  Loras,  to  whom  Monseigneur 
Devie  could  scarcely  deny  a  kindly  hearing.  Monseigneur  Devie 
delayed  his  answer.  Letters  and  appeals  did  not  cease.  At  last 
the  permission  for  a  temporary  absence  from  the  Diocese  was 
granted;  final  severance  from  it  would  not  be  allowed.  A  tem- 
porary absence  sufficed  for  the  time  being.  America  had  gained 
a  new  apostle,  the  future  Bishop  of  St.  Paul. 

{To  he  continue d.) 


A  CHAPTER  OF  CATHOLIC  COLONIZATION. 
By  the  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Onahan. 

The  whole  subject  of  CathoHc  colonization  in  Minnesota 
offers  a  task  which  is  beyond  me.  It  would  require  a  more 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the  movement,  as  to 
Minnesota  at  least,  than  I  can  lay  claim  to.  I  may  be  able,  how- 
ever, to  supply  a  chapter  of  the  story  from  my  later  experience, 
and  this  I  shall  attempt. 

The  one  who  could  most  fittingly  write  the  history  of  Cath- 
olic colonization  in  Minnesota  has  long  passed  away.  But  his 
name  and  character,  I  am  sure,  are  still  held  in  gracious  and  lov- 
ing remembrance  in  St.  Paul  and  throughout  the  State — Dillon 
O'Brien,  the  warm-hearted  Irishman,  loyal  Catholic,  and  devoted 
American. 

And  this  brings  to  mind  other  names  associated  more  or  less 
with  the  work  to  which  Dillon  O'Brien  gave  his  best  energies. 
There  was  in  earlier  time  General  James  Shields,  who,  having 
served  out  his  term  as  United  States  Senator  for  Illinois,  removed 
to  the  then  Territory  of  Minnesota,  bringing  with  him  several 
Irish  families  from  Illinois,  and  settling  down  near  Faribault  in 
the  locality  now  called  Shieldsville. 

This  action  of  General  Shields  may  be  said  to  have  powerfully 
influenced  in  directing -the  attention  of  the  Irishmen,  East  and 
West,  to  the  possible  advantages  of  Minnesota  as  a  place  for 
settling. 

What  a  marvellous  career  was  that  of  General  Shields!  It  is 
worth  while  recalling  it  in  brief  before  I  enter  upon  my  general 
subject. 

Coming  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood,  he  taught  school, 
studied  law,  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  became  later  one  of 
the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  State.  He  was  appointed,  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  and  subsequently 
Governor  of  Oregon  Territory,  which  latter  appointment,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  accept.    Then,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican 
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War,  commissioned  brigadier-general  in  command  of  the  Illinois 
troops,  winning  for  himself  signal  distinction  in  the  campaign, 
reported  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  in  General  Scott's  despatches, 
he  recovered,  returned  to  Illinois  after  the  war,  acclaimed  as  a 
hero,  and  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  serving  at  a  period 
when  the  Senate  embraced  in  its  membership  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  in  its  annals — Clay,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Webster,  Doug- 
las, Crittenden.  And  the  Irishman  from  Illinois  did  not  suffer 
by  comparison !   He  was  recognized  as  able,  honest  and  fearless. 

Failing  of  reelection  at  the  end  of  his  term,  because  of  divi- 
sions in  his  party,  he  soon  after  removed  to  Minnesota  and  there 
was  appointed  one  of  the  first  two  Senators  from  the  newly- 
admitted  State.  I  know  of  many  remarkable  incidents  in  his 
career  which  are  interesting  and  curious,  but  to  mention  them 
here  would  be  a  digression  from  the  subject  which  I  undertook 
to  treat. 

To  conclude  with  General  Shields — after  serving  his  short 
term  as  Senator  from  Minnesota  he  again  removed — this  time  to 
far-away  California.  It  was  far  away  in  those  days!  At  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  offered  his  services  to  President 
Lincoln  who  commissioned  him  brigadier-general.  His  well 
known  repulse  or  defeat  of  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Winchester, 
March  23-24,  1862,  renewed  and  recalled  his  Mexican  renown. 
But  he  was  not  in  favor  with  the  War-Secretary  Stanton,  who 
prevented  Shields'  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  to 
which  he  had  been  nominated.  He  therefore  resigned  and 
settled  this  time  in  Missouri  where  he  lived  on  a  farm  near  Car- 
rollton.  While  here  he  was  appointed  Adjutant-General  of  the 
State  and,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Bogy,  Shields  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

In  his  last  years  he  lectured  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  North, 
and  everywhere  with  cordial  acceptance.  He  died  in  a  convent 
at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  where  he  was  paying  a  visit  to  his  niece. 
June  1,  1879.  Certainly  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  his  career 
was  unique,  serving  his  country  wnth  renown  in  two  wars,  holding 
several    distinguished    positions    in    Illinois,    and    attaining    the 
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unexampled  distinction  of  being  chosen  United  States  Senator 
from  three  States,  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Missouri ! 

To  come  back  to  colonization  in  Minnesota !  I  must  first  recall 
some  other  names  connected  with  my  subject,  and  then  I  shall 
try  to  adhere  to  my  text. 

One  of  these  is  the  dear  and  venerated  Father  Nugent  of  holy 
memory.  His  relation  to  the  subject  will  appear  later.  Another 
is  that  of  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  who  is  still,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  in  the  country  he  loves  so  well,  dear  old 
Ireland,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  "New  Ireland,"  for  he  is  heart 
and  soul  in  the  new  Gaelic  movement,  which  seems  destined  to 
change  the  face  of  the  old  land  in  several  important  particulars. 
What  he  did  for  colonization  in  Minnesota  will  be  shown. 
Another  name  dwells  in  my  heart  and  will  be  cherished  in  my 
memory  while  I  live — dear  Father  Knauf,  longtime  pastor  of 
the  Adrian  Colony,  Nobles  County,  Minnesota.  How  can  I  for- 
get one  who  was  so  faithful  and  devoted? 

This  Adrian  Colony  was  the  only  one  of  the  numerous  Irish 
Catholic  colonies  in  Minnesota  with  which  I  had  to  do.  And  this 
was  from  the  fact  that  it  became  one  of  the  colonies  or  settle- 
ments adopted  by  the  Irish  Catholic  Colonization  Association  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  I  was  from  first  to  last  Secretary, 
and  I  may  say.  Manager. 

This  necessitates  an  account  of  the  origin  and  an  epitome  of 
the  work  of  the  Association,  which  I  shall  make  as  brief  as 
possible. 

Perhaps  I  should  recall  a  prior  effort  at  Western  colonization 
which  was  attempted  ten  years  earlier,  and  the  first  initiative  in 
both  movements  came  from  the  then  existing  St.  Patrick's  Society 
of  Chicago,  though  St.  Paul,  as  I  recall,  was  potential  in  both 
these  efforts. 

In  the  year  1869  a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention  in  St.  Louis 
to  take  up  and  give  practical  direction  to  a  plan  for  establishing 
Irish  colonies  in  the  West.  A  notable  gathering  of  representative 
Irish  Americans  assembled  in  response  to  the  call.  The  conven- 
ton  organized  by  electing  Mayor  Edward  O'Neil  of  Milwaukee, 
Chairman.     The  writer  and  Dillon  O'Brien  were  chosen  secre- 
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taries.  Of  course,  there  were  many  eloquent  speeches  and  a 
string  of  resolutions.  There  was  a  banquet  and  a  steamboat 
excursion,  and  everything  was  agreeable  and  harmonious  down 
to  the  adjournment.  And  that  was  all.  Nothing  came  of  it.  A 
committee  had  been  named  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  con- 
vention.   The  committee  never  met. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1879,  another  movement  was  set  on  foot 
in  the  interest  of  colonization.  The  inspiration  and  the  impetus 
came  from  St.  Paul.  The  call  for  a  meeting  to  organize  a  plan 
of  colonization  was  sent  out  in  the  name  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
Society  of  Chicago.  Already  the  efforts  to  make  Catholic  settle- 
ments in  Minnesota  had  commanded  wide  attention.  Bishop 
Ireland  had  given  powerful  impetus  to  the  movement,  and  through 
his  inspiring  energy  and  irrepressible  zeal  the  State  was  already 
dotted  with  the  nucleus  of  promising  Catholic  settlements.  One 
need  only  glance  over  the  list  of  parishes  in  the  Catholic  Directory 
for  Minnesota  of  that  period  and  later  to  see  the  fruits  of  this 
wise  and  thoughtful  leadership;  Adrian  and  Lismore  in  Nobles 
County,  Avoca,  Fulda  and  lona  in  Murray  County,  Ghent  and 
Minneota  in  Lyon  County,  De  Graff  and  Clontarf  in  Swift 
County,  Graceville  and  Barry  in  Big  Stone  County  and  Collis  in 
Traverse  County. 

The  new  movement  enlisted  the  indispensable  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  the  hierarchy,  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
at  the  head.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Chicago  many  western 
Bishops  assisted  and  a  number  of  representative  laymen.  An 
association  was  formed  and  organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois, 
providing  for  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  A  board  of  directors 
was  chosen  and  then  a  canvass  of  the  country  was  entered  upon 
to  raise  the  required  capital.  Through  the  exertions  of  Bishops 
Spalding,  Ireland  and  O'Connor  the  sum  of  $83,600  was  raised 
and  paid  in.  With  this  amount  land  for  colonies  was  purchased 
in  Nebraska  and  Minnesota. 

The  Minnesota  purchase  was  in  and  around  Adrian,  Nobles 
County,  where  Bishop  Ireland  had  already  gathered  a  numerous 
settlement  of  Catholics.  The  success  of  the  Adrian  Colony  was 
enhanced  through  the  active  efforts  of  a  New  England  priest, 
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Father  Bodfish.  He  secured  fifty  Catholic  families,  drawn  from 
Boston  and  the  vicinity,  for  whom  he  engaged  land  in  advance, 
160  acres  each.  The  Association  had  frame  houses  built  on 
every  farm  and  thirty  acres  broken.  When  all  was  ready  the 
fifty  families  were  conveyed  by  special  train  from  Boston  to 
Adrian,  Minnesota,  without  mishap.  The  arrangement  of  so 
great  a  throng  of  newcomers  to  their  prairie  homes  was  no  light 
undertaking,  but  by  the  efforts  and  personal  supervision  of  Father 
Knauf  and  Dillon  O'Brien  the  colonists  were  located  and  satisfac- 
torily settled  in  their  respective  quarter-sections. 

The  pastor,  Father  Knauf,  had  already  acquired  great  ex- 
perience in  the  new  settlements.  He  had  been  the  pioneer  in 
several  colonies  set  on  foot  by  Bishop  Ireland.  He  understood 
western  life  and  manners  and  was  always  devoted  and  self- 
sacrificing.  He  had  built  seven  churches  during  his  missions  in 
Minnesota.  German  by  nationality,  born  near  Cologne,  he  was 
popular  and  respected  by  the  Irish  colonists.  All  classes  recog- 
nized in  him  a  true  and  faithful  priest  who  never  spared  himself 
when  there  was  question  of  serving  his  people  and  promoting 
their  spiritual  or  temporal  welfare.  Austere  in  manner,  ex- 
emplary in  his  habits,  Father  Knauf  was,  in  my  judgment,  a 
model  priest.  The  success  of  the  Adrian  Colony  was  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  his  fidelity  and  to  his  painstaking  labors.  When 
he  retired  from  active  missionary  duties  in  1893  he  accepted  an 
humble  chaplaincy  to  the  nuns  at  Hokah,  Minn.,  and  when  the 
convent  was  given  up  he  retired,  in  1904,  to  Nauvoo,  111,,  where 
he  ministered  in  like  congenial  service  until  his  death,  Dec.  3, 
1907.  He  deserves  to  be  gratefully  remembered  in  Masses  and 
prayers  by  those  he  served  in  life.  I  have  reason  for  holding  his 
memory  in  benediction. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  much  longer  on  the  Adrian  Colony.  Its 
affairs  were  successful  in  every  regard.  The  settlers  who  had 
the  sense  and  good  fortune  to  "hold  on"  prospered  notably.  The 
farms  they  acquired  at  five  dollars  or  less  per  acre  are  now  valued, 
I  am  told,  at  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The 
town  of  Adrian,  which  in   1880  was  a  little  straggling  prairie 
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village,  long  since  became  a  prosperous  and  growing  city  possess- 
ing the  advantages  of  modern  metropolitan  life. 

The  Sweetman  Colony  or  settlement  around  Currie,  Murray 
County,  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  an 
Irish  gentleman  of  large  means  and  even  larger  benevolence  of 
character.  Early  in  the  eighties,  when  conditions  in  Ireland  were 
not  promising,  he  decided  to  give  a  number  of  poor  families  the 
opportunity  of  settling  in  the  United  States.  He  first  came  West 
himself  and,  having  examined  several  locations,  decided  on  the 
purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  near  Currie,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
already  established  Avoca  Colony. 

Having  made  his  arrangements  for  erecting  a  number  of 
houses  and  for  breaking  a  part  of  each  quarter,  he  returned  to 
Ireland,  selected  his  colonists,  paid  their  passage  over  sea  and 
railroad  fare,  having  also  provided  six  months'  provisions  for 
each  family.  He  acted  as  the  "Lord  Bountiful"  throughout,  too 
much  so  indeed,  as  the  result  demonstrated.  Many  of  his  first 
settlers,  when  they  had  eaten  up  the  supplies,  unequal  to  exertion, 
abandoned  their  holdings — 'Vamosed"  in  fact ! 

Discouraged  by  this  first  venture,  but  not  dismayed,  Mr. 
Sweetman  sent  out  another  batch  of  colonists,  chosen  with  more 
care,  and  put  more  or  less  on  their  own  resources.  These  last 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  the  land,  at  least  the 
greater  number,  and  those  who  held  on,  like  the  Adrian  colonists, 
prospered  exceptionally.  Mr.  Sweetman  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  benevolent  efforts  in  thus  enabling  a  large  number 
of  his  countrymen  to  attain  to  a  position  of  independence  and 
prosperity  in  the  United  States,  and  this  too  in  a  happy,  Catholic 
environment. 

There  was  still  another  company  of  colonists  sent  out  from 
Ireland  through  the  instrumentality  of  my  venerated  friend. 
Father  Nugent  of  Liverpool,  and  located  on  land  near  the  present 
Graceville.  This  contingent  gained  at  the  time  somewhat  un- 
pleasant notoriety  and  was  known  as  the  "Connemaras".  But 
their  story,  the  circumstances  attending  their  coming,  and  their 
experiences  and  fortunes  in  Minnesota  must  stand  over  for  the 
present. 
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I  may  as  well  declare  here  that  it  was  at  no  time  part  of  the 
plans  or  policy  of  the  Colonization  Association  to  encourage 
emigration  from  Ireland.  The  purpose  was  to  induce  Irish 
American  Catholics  of  the  crowded  East,  especially  in  the  con- 
gested cities,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  inviting  opportunity  to 
take  up  land  in  the  West  while  it  was  yet  available  at  low  prices ; 
and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  in  the  colonies  the  advantages  of 
a  resident  priest  with  churches  and  schools  for  their  religious 
needs. 

This  the  Association  did  in  the  colonies  in  Nebraska  and 
Minnesota.  This  is  what  Bishop  Ireland  on  a  wider  scale  pro- 
vided in  the  numerous  settlements  and  colonies  formed  under  his 
auspices  throughout  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 

I  do  not  need  to  lay  stress  on  the  value  and  importance  of 
these  colonizing  movements  to  the  State,  to  Society,  to  Religion. 
The  results  in  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  family  and  the  in- 
dividual must  be  apparent.  This  end  was  not  gained  without 
hardship  and  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  pioneer.  It  was  no  light 
undertaking  to  go  out  into  a  new  country,  the  wild  prairie,  and 
begin  there  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  future  home,  to  accept 
the  inevitable  privations  and  struggles  attending  a  beginning, 
and  to  endure,  perhaps  hardest  of  all,  the  isolation  of  the  frontier. 
But  these  hardships  and  trials  are  now  of  the  past,  are  now  only 
memories,  at  least  so  far  as  the  early  settlements  are  concerned. 

An  important  work  initiated  and  set  on  foot  through  the 
efforts  and  support  of  the  Colonization  Association  was  the 
mission  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  for  the  protection  of  Irish 
immigrant  girls,  which  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  with  most 
beneficent  results,  thanks  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  priest  in 
charge,  Father  Henry.  It  is  only  proper  to  acknowledge  that 
the  action  of  the  Colonization  Association  was  originally 
prompted  by  Miss  Charlotte  O'Brien,  the  daughter  of  William 
Smith  O'Brien  of  patriot  fame.  Miss  O'Brien  had  taken  up  the 
subject  of  safeguarding  the  Irish  emigrant  girls  by  providing  in 
Queenstown  a  suitable  lodging  house  for  these  girls,  where  they 
would  be  cared  for  previous  to  embarking  on  the  sea  voyage. 
She,   in  her  solicitude,  afterwards  followed  this  up  by  taking 
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passage  in  the  steerage  on  one  of  the  great  Hners  in  order  to  see 
what  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  girls  would  make  the 
sea  voyage.  Having  done  so,  she  sounded  the  note  of  alarm  and 
warning  by  several  striking  articles  in  leading  English  reviews 
and  journals.  These  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  Parliamentary 
enquiry  into  the  abuses  and  dangers  to  which  emigrants  were 
subjected.  The  result  was  that  the  steamship  lines  were  required 
to  provide  greater  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  female  emi- 
grants on  shipboard.  All  this  agitation  and  controversy  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  a  depot  or  mission  at  Castle  Garden, 
New  York,  for  the  same  benevolent  object.  And  this,  Miss 
O'Brien  was  the  first  to  propose.  She  was  aflame  with  enthusi- 
asm, stirred  to  action  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  her  sex  and  by 
the  patriotic  love  of  country  inherited  from  her  high  traditions 
of  race  and  family. 

The  visit  to  the  Minnesota  colonies  interested  her  deeply. 
Indeed,  it  served  to  stir  into  new  activity  all  her  powers  and 
energies  in  behalf  of  the  cause  and  people  she  loved.  Her  writ- 
ings in  prose  and  verse,  too  little  known  unhappily,  show  this 
beyond  question.  The  most  important  result  of  her  American 
visit  and  experience  was  her  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
She  tells  the  story  in  a  letter  to  her  niece  : 

"In  the  great  crisis  of  my  life  faith  asserted  itself  and  swept 
away  every  doubt.  *  *  *  Then  I  went  to  America  and  all 
along  through  my  life  I  saw  the  intense  and  loving  faith  of 
Catholic  laymen  and  priests.  I  went  into  convent  after  convent 
and  saw  the  saintly  faces.  Everywhere  I  saw  the  intense  reality 
of  Catholic  faith  shown  in  the  self-denial  and  works  for  God 
and  men.  *  *  *  Since  then  I  have  read  everything  I  could 
lay  my  hands  on,  on  both  sides,  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  to  me  at 
least,  if  Revelation  is  true.  Truth  lies  with  the  Catholics.  Catholic 
worship  in  their  churches  is  so  intense,  so  devotional,  it  makes 
the  spiritual  exercises  of  Protestant  congregations  seem  hardly 
worship  at  all.  If  ever  you  want  to  look  into  the  question  don't 
believe  Protestant  accounts  of  it.  They  knock  down  foes  that 
have  no  real  existence." 
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This  letter,  as  her  biographer  asserts,  tells  all  that  need  be 
told  of  this  deep  change  in  her  life,  the  return  to  the  religious 
faith  of  her  fore-fathers.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  said  of  her:  "I 
admire  and  esteem  her  above  anyone  I  have  ever  known.  Her 
existence,  her  sweet,  unselfish,  brave,  womanly  individuality  is 
a  touchstone  for  noble  lives,  a  reproof  to  little  and  mean  desires." 

The  letters  from  Minnesota  show  how  strongly  she  was  im- 
pressed by  Archbishop  Ireland's  power  and  influence  and  by  his 
practical  sympathy  in  her  mission.  So  too  the  Archbishop's 
sister,  dear  Mother  Seraphine,  won  her  affectionate  admiration 
by  the  testimonies  she  saw  of  her  zeal  and  high  capacity  as  well 
as  by  her  holy  and  edifying  life. 

The  lamented  Rev.  John  Riordan  was  assigned  to  the  newly- 
established  mission.  I  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
first  report  of  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  giving 
his  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  founding  of  this  great 
and  necessary  work : 

"The  idea  of  having  a  priest  at  Castle  Garden  was  first  sug- 
gested at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Colonization  Society 
in  Chicago,  May,  1883,  and  secured  at  the  meeting  the  earnest 
support  of  Bishops  Ireland,  Spalding  and  Ryan.  Until  that 
time  there  was  no  Catholic  Mission  at  Castle  Garden. 

"The  Colonization  Society  felt  that  here,  on  the  threshold  of 
their  new  life,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Church 
should  mount  its  guard  upon  the  faith  and  virtue  of  the  Catholic 
immigrants.  The  character  of  their  whole  career  might  depend 
on  the  influences  they  would  be  brought  under  during  their  first 
days  in  a  strange  country.  No  one  who  has  not  made  the  lot  of 
the  newly-landed  immigrant  a  special  study,  or  who  has  not  been 
an  immigrant  himself,  can  understand  what  dangers  beset  the 
"stranger"  on  his  or  her  first  introduction  to  American  life. 
Young  girls,  waiting  to  obtain  employment  and  going  at  night 
to  boarding  houses  in  the  slums  of  a  strange  city;  young  men 
going  to  similar  places,  easy  dupes  during  these  days  of  idleness 
for  swindlers  who  lie  in  wait  for  such  as  they ;  poor  people  arriv- 
ing in  New  York  without  any  clear  notion  of  where  to  settle 
down  and  not  knowing  whither  to  turn  for  disinterested  informa- 
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tion  or  advice;  people  wretched  or  mayhap  conscience  burdened, 
whom  a  little  help  or  a  kindly  word  of  counsel  would  start  upon 
the  right  path;  in  a  word,  helpless  Catholic  immigrants,  dis- 
tracted amid  the  din  and  the  danger,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  beyond  the  reach  of  a  priest,  and  never  in  worse  need  of 
the  sustaining  hand  of  the  Church,  yet  seeing  neither  priest  to 
consult  nor  chapel  before  whose  Altar  to  gather  strength  and 
consolation;  this  was  the  state  of  things  that  existed  at  Castle 
Garden  until  attention  was  called  to  it  in  1883. 

"The  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Ryan,  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  was  re- 
quested by  the  Colonization  Society,  at  the  meeting  in  May,  to 
wait  on  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  McCloskey,  as  a  committee  of 
one,  and  to  ask  him  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  establish 
a  priest  at  Castle  Garden,  one  who  would  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  city.  The  Cardinal  received  the  proposition 
cordially  and  with  that  tender  solicitude  which  he  ever  displayed 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  immigrant. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  question  was  laid  before  the  bishops 
assembled  in  the  Provincial  Council  of  New  York;  and  it  was 
there  resolved  that  the  Mission  should  be  established." 

I  find  I  have  let  my  pen  run  far  away  from  Minnesota  in 
this  rambling  account  of  the  colonization  movement  and  its  per- 
sonnel. It  must  be  acknowledged  however  that  the  movement 
had  its  inspiration  and  its  chief  power  from  Minnesota.  Without 
the  guidance  and  unflagging  energy  given  to  it  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul  the  results,  to  say  the  least,  would  have  been 
uncertain.  How  he  labored  for  the  success  of  the  colonies  in 
Minnesota,  what  toil  and  anxiety  he  went  through,  is  known  to 
the  early  settlers.  Next  to  the  railroads  I  believe  Archbishop 
Ireland  did  more  for  the  development  of  Minnesota  than  perhaps 
any  other  influence.  Justly  may  the  people  of  the  State  hold  the 
honored  prelate  in  affectionate  and  grateful  esteem. 

I  do  not  forget  the  just  need  of  appreciation  due  to  other 
prelates  for  their  part  in  the  colonization  undertaking,  notably 
to  Bishop  Spalding,  who  was  the  official  head  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  organization.  His  name  and  influence  were  powerful 
factors  in  the  cause.     Bishop  O'Connor  of  Omaha  was  heart 
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and  soul  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Nebraska  colony. 
Bishop  McGolrick,  who  has  recently  promoted  a  promising 
colonization  undertaking  in  his  own  diocese,  was  an  ardent  co- 
operator  in  the  earlier  movement.  There  were  others,  but  I 
must  give  my  pen  pause,  else  my  recollections  would  be  without 
end.  It  seems  only  a  duty  to  recall  the  names  of  the  men  who 
were  principally  in  direction  of  the  Colonization  Association  and 
who  have  passed  away,  that  they  may  be  suitably  remembered. 

These  are  the  deceased  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Irish  Colonization  Association : 

The  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A.  Feehan,  Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

The  Right  Reverend  James  O'Connor,  Bishop  of  Omaha. 

The  Right  Reverend  Stephen  V.  Ryan,  Bishop  of  Bufifalo. 

The  Reverend  Stephen  Byrne,  Somerset,  Ohio. 

General  John  Lawler,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  John  Fitzgerald,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Anthony  Kelly,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Patrick  V.  Hickey,  New  York. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Hoguet,  New  York. 

Mr.  James  H.  Dormer,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Qnan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Reverend  Christian  J.  Knauf,  Pastor  of  the  Adrian  Colony. 

The  Reverend  J.  A.  J.  Smith,  Pastor  of  the  Greeley   (Neb.) 

Colony. 
The  Reverend    John    Riordan,    Pastor    of   the    Castle    Garden 

Mission. 
Mr.    Dillon   O'Brien   of   the    Minnesota    Catholic    Colonization 

Society. 


TITULAR  BISHOPS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ST.  PAUL. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Bigaouette. 

This  article  purposes  to  record  some  information  regarding 
the  titular  episcopal  sees  which  have  been,  at  one  time  or  another, 
occupied  by  prelates  of  the  province  of  St.  Paul. 

A  titular  bishop,  as  distinguished  from  a  residential  bishop, 
is  one  who  derives  his  title  from  an  episcopal  see  in  which  he 
does  not  actually  reside,  from  a  see  which  was  once  indeed  the 
actual  residence  of  a  bishop  but  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
now  remains  only  as  a  title.  Such  sees  are  those  located  in 
countries  which  were  once  Catholic  but  are  now  infidel  or  schis- 
matic. It  is  partly  because  of  the  Church's  desire  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  these  historic  sees,  that  she  continues  to  employ  them 
as  episcopal  titles.  A  second  reason  is  that  of  regard  for  the 
tradition  which  requires  that  every  bishop  be  bishop  of  some 
definite  see.  Hence,  when  a  residential  bishop  resigns  his  office 
for  such  reason  as  old  age  or  infirmity,  he  is  appointed  to  a  titular 
see  which  implies  no  active  duty.  Or  again,  when  a  residential 
bishop,  owing  to  the  large  extent  of  his  diocese  or  other  reason, 
requires  the  assistance  of  an  auxiliary  bishop,  such  auxiliary  is 
appointed  to  a  titular  see  while  his  active  duties  are  those  of  an 
assistant  with  delegated  powers.  Moreover,  papal  legates  and 
delegates  are  appointed  titular  bishops  as  a  mark  of  honor  and 
so  also  are  prelates  resident  in  Rome  who  are  variously  engaged 
in  the  vast  work  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

Historically,  titular  episcopal  sees  are  an  institution  which 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  thirteenth  century.  While  there 
are  earlier  instances  of  a  somewhat  similar  custom,  it  is  especially 
from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  that  titular  bishoprics  became  a 
fixed  institution  in  the  Church.  During  the  Crusades,  while  con- 
quests were  being  made  in  lands  occupied  by  the  Mohammedans 
and  Latin  kingdoms  were  set  up  in  Palestine,  and  a  Latin  king- 
dom in  Constantinople,  bishoprics  of  the  Latin  rite  were  also 
erected.  These  conquests  were  not  permanent;  little  by  little 
the  ground  was  lost  again.     But  as  long  as  the  hope  of  recon- 
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quest  remained,  bishops  were  still  appointed  to  these  sees,  even 
though  they  were  unable  to  actually  occupy  them.  Meanwhile 
the  bishops  so  appointed  resided  in  the  West  where  they  were 
designated  as  auxiliaries  to  the  resident  ordinaries  of  the  West 
who  required  assistants. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  growth  of  royal 
power  and  the  consolidation  of  the  states  of  modern  Europe 
led  to  the  establishment,  about  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  per- 
manent papal  nunciatures,  representing  the  Holy  See  at  the 
various  courts  of  Europe.  The  papal  nuncios  were  given  the 
rank  of  bishops  but  since  they  did  not  exercise  ordinary  episcopal 
functions,  they  were  appointed  to  titular  sees. 

During  the  same  period  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  a 
sea-way  to  the  Far  East  led  to  the  undertaking  of  vast  missionary 
enterprises.  The  missionary  leaders  sent  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  newly-established  Congregation  of  Propaganda  were 
given  the  rank  and  powers  of  bishops  but,  inasmuch  as  the  lands 
which  they  strove  to  win  for  Christ  could  not  be  regularly 
organized  for  some  time,  they  also  derived  their  titles  from  the 
ancient  sees  which  no  longer  possessed  residential  bishops. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  designate  such  titular  bishop- 
rics as  being  "in  partibus  infidelium."  This  term,  however,  was 
not  strictly  correct  since  some  of  these  titular  bishoprics  were 
located  in  lands  which  were  schismatic  indeed,  but  not  infidel. 
Hence,  in  the  year  1882,  the  term  "in  partibus  infidelium"  was 
abolished.  Bishoprics  ^vhich  are  not  residential  are  now  desig- 
nated simply  as  "titular." 

In  this  article  we  shall  first  recall  the  names  of  those  prelates 
of  the  province  of  St.  Paul  who  have  occupied  titular  sees;  and 
the  names  of  their  respective  sees.  Next,  we  shall  point  out  the 
location  of  these  sees  and  supply  the  lists  of  episcopal  succession 
as  far  as  this  is  possible. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Augustin  Ravoux  should  be  named  as  the 
first  prelate  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul  to  be  appointed  to  a 
titular  episcopal  see,  although  he  was  not  actually  consecrated. 
Born  in  Langeac,  Auvergne,  France,  on  January  11,   1815,  he 
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was  one  of  four  sub-deacons  whom  Bishop  Loras  brought,  in 
1839,  to  the  newly-established  diocese  of  Dubuque.  Father 
Ravoux  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  Dubuque  on  January 
5,  1840.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  as  missionary  to 
the  Sioux  Indians  in  the  present  Minnesota.  At  that  time  Father 
Lucien  Galtier  had  charge  of  the  permanent  Catholic  stations  near 
Fort  Snelling  at  St.  Peter  (Mendota)  and  St.  Paul,  the  only 
permanent  Catholic  stations  at  that  time  in  the  present  province 
of  St.  Paul,  save  the  one  other  station  at  the  distant  Pembina  on 
the  Red  River.  In  1844  Father  Galtier  was  recalled  by  Bishop 
Loras  and  transferred  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  leaving  Father  Ravoux 
alone  to  care  for  all  Catholics,  Indian  and  white,  in  the  present 
Minnesota.  Not  counting  his  confreres  in  far-away  Pembina, 
he  was  the  one,  sole  priest  to  welcome  Bishop  Cretin,  the  first 
Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Bishop's  arrival  in  St.  Paul  in  1851. 
Father  Ravoux'  work  among  the  Indians  between  1841  and  1850 
brought  him  westward  into  the  present  Dakotas  as  far  as  the 
Missouri  River.  In  1843  he  printed  a  book  of  prayers,  hymns 
and  instructions  in  the  Sioux  language.  After  the  arrival  of 
Bishop  Cretin,  Father  Ravoux  was  stationed  at  Mendota  until 
the  Bishop's  death  in  1857,  when  he  returned  to  St.  Paul  and 
acted  as  Administrator  of  the  diocese  until  the  arrival  of  Bishop 
Grace  in  1859.  He  was  Vicar  General  of  the  diocese  under 
Bishops  Cretin,  Grace  and  Ireland.  In  the  year  1868  Father 
Ravoux  was  selected  by  the  Holy  See  to  undertake  the  work  of 
Vicar  Apostolic  for  Montana  and  he  was  accordingly  appointed 
titular  Bishop  of  Limyra  in  Lycia  by  an  apostolic  letter  of  March 
3,  1868.  But  he  was,  at  that  date,  fifty-four  years  of  age  and 
his  health  had  been  much  impaired  by  his  missionary  labors.  He 
accordingly  begged  the  Holy  See  to  choose  a  younger  and  more 
vigorous  man  for  the  arduous  field  of  Montana.^  He  continued 
at  the  Cathedral  in  St.  Paul  and  in  the  of^ce  of  Vicar  General. 


1  An  autograph  copy  of  the  letter  of  Father  Ravoux  to  Cardinal 
Barnabo,  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda,  dated 
July  15,  1868,  and  petitioning  for  the  revocation  of  his  appointment 
as  Titular  Bishop  of  Limyra  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Montana,  is  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul. 
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On  March  1,  1887,  he  was  made  a  Domestic  Prelate.  In  spite 
of  his  delicate  health  he  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one 
years,  dying  on  January  17,  1906. 

The  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  occupied 
the  titular  see  of  Maronea,  in  Rhodope,  in  the  years  during  which 
he  was  assistant  to  Bishop  Grace  as  coadjutor  Bishop  of  St. 
Paul.  Born  on  September  11,  1838,  at  Burnchurch,  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  his  parents  removed  to  America  in  his  early  childhood. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  France  by  Bishop  Cretin,  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  preparation  for  the  priesthood.  Returned  to 
St.  Paul,  he  was  ordained  on  December  21,  1861.  He  served 
as  military  chaplain  in  the  Civil  War  and  later  as  assistant  and 
pastor  at  the  Cathedral  in  St.  Paul.  On  February  12,  1875,  he 
was  appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Maronea  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Nebraska.  But  Bishop  Grace  desired  to  retain  him  in  St.  Paul 
and,  by  personal  visit  to  Rome,  made  petition  for  a  change  of  the 
appointment  from  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nebraska  to  coadjutor 
Bishop  of  St.  Paul.^  The  consecration  of  Bishop  Ireland  took 
place  accordingly  on  December  21,  1875.  He  held  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Maronea  while  coadjutor  of  St.  Paul,  until  1884,  when, 
on  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Grace,  he  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
St.  Paul.  On  May  15,  1888,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Archbishop, 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Rupert  Seidenbusch,  O.  S.  B.,  was  titular  Bishop 
of  Halia,  Lesser  Armenia,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Northern 
Minnesota.  He  was  born  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  on  October  13, 
1830.     He  entered  the  Benedictine  Order  and  was  ordained  to 


1  On  April  22,  1875,  Father  Ireland  addressed  a  letter  to  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Pius  IX,  in  which  he  begged  permission  to  join  his  own  request 
to  that  of  Bishop  Grace,  who  was  then  in  Rome,  that  he  be  allowed 
to  return  to  the  hands  of  His  Holiness  the  apostolic  letter  of  his 
appointment  as  Bishop  of  Maronea  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nebraska. 
These  letters  were  forwarded  to  Rome  but  the  Steamer  Schiller  which 
carried  them  was  wrecked  and  sank  near  the  Scilly  Islands,  off  the 
coast  of  England.  Not  long  after,  the  mail  of  the  sunken  vessel  was 
recovered  from  the  wreck.  The  apostolic  letters  and  those  of  Father 
Ireland  were  returned,  first  to  the  Post-office  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, and  then  to  St.  Paul.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul. 
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the  priesthood  in  St.  Vincent's  Abbey,  Beatty,  Pennsylvania,  on 
June  22,  1853.  It  was  from  St.  Vincent's  Abbey  that  the  first 
Benedictine  Fathers  came  to  Minnesota  in  the  year  1856.  Bishop 
Cretin  invited  them  to  establish  a  community  in  Minnesota  and 
to  care  for  the  rapidly  growing  German  population.  They 
founded  the  chief  center  of  their  Order  in  Stearns  County  at  first 
near  St.  Cloud  and  later  at  a  location  some  few  miles  distant 
where  now  is  the  Abbey  of  St.  John.  The  foundation  was 
regularly  constituted  as  a  Priory  in  1859  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  Abbey  in  1866,  when  Father  Rupert  Seidenbusch, 
then  Prior  of  St.  Vincent's  Abbey,  was  elected  as  the  first  Abbot 
of  the  Minnesota  foundation,  which  at  that  time  bore  the  name 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Louis.  The  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Northern 
Minnesota  was  erected  by  papal  brief  of  the  date  of  February 
12,  1875.  Previous  to  this  date  all  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas  as  far  as  the  Missouri  River  had  been  included  in  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Paul.  By  this  first  division  of  the  diocese  the 
northern  part,  all  that  part  lying  north  of  the  southern  line  of 
the  Counties  of  Chisago,  Isanti,  Sherburne,  Stearns,  Pope, 
Stevens  and  Traverse,  in  Minnesota,  and  of  Richland,  Ransom, 
LaMoure,  Logan  and  Burleigh  in  Dakota,  as  far  as  the  Missouri 
River,  was  now  included  in  the  new  Vicariate  Apostolic  of 
Northern  Minnesota.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Rupert  Seidenbusch 
was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  this  territory  and  was  con- 
secrated as  titular  Bishop  of  Halia  in  the  Pro-Cathedral  of  St. 
Cloud  on  May  30,  1875.  Bishop  Seidenbusch  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  St.  Cloud  and  continued  to  govern  the  Vicariate  until 
the  year  1888  when  he  felt  obliged  by  failing  health  to  resign  his 
charge.  He  retained  his  title  of  Bishop  of  Halia  until  his  death 
in  1895. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Martin  Marty,  O.  S.  B.,  occupied  the  titular 
see  of  Tiberias  in  Palestine  from  1879  to  1889  while  he  filled 
the  office  of  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Dakota.  Bishop  Marty  was 
born  in  Switzerland  on  January  11,  1834.  He  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  at  the  Monastery  of  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  there  on  September  14,  1856. 
In  1854  the  Monastery  of  Einsiedeln  sent  out  some  of  its  number 
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to  found  an  establishment,  that  of  St.  Meinrad,  in  Indiana. 
Father  Marty  came  to  St.  Meinrad's  in  1860  and  when  the  estab- 
lishment was  given  the  rank  of  an  Abbey,  in  1872,  he  became  its 
first  Abbot.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  mission  work  carried 
on  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers  among  the  Indians  of  Dakota 
and  when  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Dakota  was  erected  in  1879, 
he  was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  and  was  consecrated  titular 
Bishop  of  Tiberias,  on  February  1,  1880.  The  Vicariate  of 
Dakota  included  all  of  the  present  States  of  North  and  South 
Dakota.  In  1889  the  Vicariate  was  divided  and  the  two  dioceses 
of  Sioux  Falls  and  Jamestown  were  erected.  The  latter  was 
later  named  the  diocese  of  Fargo.  Bishop  Marty  was  appointed 
first  Bishop  of  Sioux  Falls  and  occupied  this  see  until  1895  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  St.  Cloud  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  transfer  of  Bishop  Zardetti  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Bucharest,  Roumania.  Bishop  Marty  died  on  September  19, 
1896. 

The  Most  Rev.  Thomas  Langdon  Grace,  O.  P.,  the  second 
Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  after  his  retirement  from  active  ministry, 
occupied  successively  the  titular  sees  of  Mennith  in  Palestine  and 
Siunia  in  Armenia.  Bishop  Grace  was  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  on  November  16,  1814.  He  entered  the  Dominican 
Order  at  St.  Rose's  Abbey  in  Kentucky  and  was  sent  to  Rome 
for  his  studies.  He  was  ordained  in  Rome  on  December  21, 
1839.  In  1859,  being  then  pastor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  Vicar  General  of  the  western  district 
of  the  Nashville  diocese,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Bishop 
Cretin  as  Bishop  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  consecrated  on  July  24, 
1859.  In  1884  Bishop  Grace  was  moved  by  reasons  of  failing 
health  and  advanced  age  to  resign  the  see  of  St.  Paul  into  the 
care  of  his  coadjutor.  Bishop  Ireland.  He  was  thereupon  ap- 
pointed titular  Bishop  of  Mennith.  In  1889  he  was  promoted  to 
the  titular  Archbishopric  of  Siunia.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
St.  Paul  and  died  on  February  22,  1897. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Otto  Zardetti,  first  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud,  later 
occupied  the  titular  see  of  Mocessos  in  Cappodocia.       Bishop 
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Zardetti  was  born  in  Switzerland  on  January  24,  1847.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  for  the  diocese  of  St.  Gall,  Switzer- 
land, on  August  21,  1870.  He  became  librarian  of  the  famous 
library  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Gall  and  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Gall  where  he  won  distinction  as  a  preacher.  However, 
he  felt  a  strong  attraction  drawing  him  toward  America  as  a 
field  of  priestly  labor.  He  had  acquaintances  there,  notably 
Archbishop  Henni  of  Milwaukee,  the  Abbot  Marty,  and  par- 
ticularly, a  friend  of  boyhood  days,  the  present  Archbishop 
Messmer  of  Milwaukee.  In  1881  he  came  to  Milwaukee  and 
was  made  professor  of  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis, 
Milwaukee.  In  1886  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Marty 
to  labor  in  Dakota.  He  served  as  Vicar  General  under  Bishop 
Marty  and  in  1889,  when  the  Vicariate  of  Northern  Minnesota 
was  divided  to  form  the  two  dioceses  of  St.  Cloud  and  Duluth, 
he  was  appointed  first  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud.  In  1894  Bishop 
Zardetti  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Archbishop  of  Bucharest 
in  Roumania.  In  1895  he  resigned  this  see  and  was  appointed 
titular  Bishop  of  Mocessos  in  Cappodocia.  He  thereafter  resided 
in  Rome  until  his  death  which  occurred  in  1902. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Stariha,  first  Bishop  of  Lead,  occupied 
the  titular  see  of  Antipatris  in  Palestine,  after  his  retirement 
from  active  ministry  in  1909.  Bishop  Stariha  was  born  in 
Laibach,  Austria,  on  May  12,  1845.  He  made  his  theological 
studies  in  St.  Francis'  Seminary,  Milwaukee,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  on  September  6,  1869.  For  some  years  he 
held  the  office  of  Vicar  General  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul.  In 
1902  the  diocese  of  Lead,  South  Dakota,  was  erected,  including 
all  of  the  State  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  Father  Stariha 
was  appointed  first  Bishop  of  Lead,  being  consecrated  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  on  October  28,  1902.  In  1909  Bishop 
Stariha  was  obliged  by  ill-health  to  resign  his  episcopal  office  and 
he  was  thereupon  appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Antipatris.  He 
died  on  November  28,  1915. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Lawler,  third  Bishop  of  Lead,  occupied 
the  titular  see  of  Major  Hermopolis  in  Egypt  while  he  filled  the 
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office  of  auxiliary  Bishop  of  St.  Paul.  Bishop  Lawler  was  born 
in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  on  August  4,  1862.  He  completed  his 
theological  studies  in  Louvain,  Belgium,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  there  in  1885.  He  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul  in  1896.  In  1910  he  was  appointed  auxiliary 
Bishop  of  St.  Paul  and  was  consecrated  as  titular  Bishop  of 
Major  Hermopolis  on  May  19,  1910.  On  January  29,  1916,  he 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lead. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Trobec,  formerly  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud, 
at  present  occupies  the  titular  see  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt.  Bishop 
Trobec  was  born  in  Billichgraz,  Carniola,  Austria,  on  July  10, 
1838.  He  completed  his  studies  at  St.  Vincent's  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  St.  Paul  on 
September  8,  1865.  In  1887  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Agnes  in  St.  Paul.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  third  Bishop 
of  St.  Cloud  and  he  was  consecrated  on  September  21  of  that 
year.  He  resigned  the  see  of  St.  Cloud  in  1914  and  was  then 
appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Lycopolis.  Since  then  he  has  resided 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Brockway,  Benton  County,  Minne- 
sota. 

LiMYRA.  The  ancient  see  of  Limyra  was  in  Lycia  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  a  suffragan  see  of  that  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  Today 
th^  ruins  of  ancient  Limyra  are  to  be  seen  not  far  from  the 
modern  village  of  Fineka  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Mgr.  Bixil  (Cornelius)  ;  Titular  Bishop  of  Limyra  about  1583;  he 

was  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Cuenca,  Spain. 
Mgr.  Multedi  (John),  Carmehte;  Titular  Bishop  of  Limyra,  1714- 

1717;  he  was  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Malabar. 
Mgr.  Liti  de  Cisi   (Anthony);  about  1770;  Suffragan  Bishop  of 

Sabina,  a  suburban  see  of  Rome. 
Mgr.   Kossukowski    (Adam)  ;  about    1795 ;   Suffragan   Bishop  of 

Wilna,  West  Russia. 
Mgr.  Gillies  (James)  ;  1837-1864;  coadjutor  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic 

of  the  eastern  district  of   Scotland;  succeeded  to  this  office, 

1852. 
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Mgr.  Ulloa  (Emmanuel);  1865-1866;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Man- 
agua, Nicaragua ;  succeeded  to  the  see. 

Mgr.  Ravoux  (Augustin)  ;  appointed  Titular  Bishop  of  Limyra 
and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Montana,  1868;  he  declined  the  office. 

Mgr.  Clavigo  (Calixtus)  ;  1874-1888;  formerly  Bishop  of  La  Paz, 
Bolivia. 

Mgr.  Verjus  (Henry)  ;  1889-1892;  Vicar  Apostolic  of  New  Guinea. 

Mgr.  Cardot  (Alexander)  ;  1893-         ;  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Burma. 

Maronea.  The  ancient  see  of  Maronea  in  Rhodope,  now  in 
Bulgaria,  was  a  sufifragan  see  of  Trajanopolis.  Today  the 
ancient  town  on  the  sea-coast  is  abandoned  and  the  name  has  been 
given  to  a  modern  village  some  miles  distant. 

Mgr.  Louis,  Augustinian ;  Titular  Bishop  of  Maronea  about  1313; 

he  was  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Mainz,  Germany. 
Mgr.  Charles;  Titular  Bishop  of  Maronea,  1325. 
Mgr.  Ferdinandez  (Alvarus)  de  Parade;  1493;  he  was  Auxiliary 

Bishop  of  Cuenca,  Spain. 
Mgr.  Fuentes  (Rodrigo),  Benedictine;  1508;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 

Oviedo,  Spain. 
Mgr.  Minguarte  (Hyacinth)  ;  1612-1658;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Va- 
lencia, Spain. 
Mgr.  Barrera  (Joseph)  ;  about  1674. 
Mgr.  Mora  (Joseph)  ;  1684-1686;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Tarragona, 

Spain. 
Mgr.  MacHale   (John)  ;  1825-1831 ;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Killala, 

Ireland;  later  successively  Bishop  of  Killala  and  Archbishop 

of  Tuam,  Ireland. 
Mgr.  Ferrarelli  (Nicholas)  ;  1831 ;  resided  in  Rome. 
Mgr.  PompalHer   (John),  Marist;  1836-1860;  Vicar  Apostolic  of 

central  Oceania ;  later  first  Bishop  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand ; 

Titular  Archbishop  of  Amasea,  1869. 
Mgr.  Pooten   (Charles);  1844-1855;  Administrator  Apostolic  and 

later  Archbishop  of  Antivari,  Montenegro;  lastly,  Archbishop 

of  Scutari,  Albania. 
Mgr.  Kouzam   (Athanasius)  ;  1855 ;  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Cairo, 

Egypt. 
Mgr.  FanciulH   (Zachary),  Capuchin;  1871-1873;  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
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Mgr.  Ireland  (John)  ;  1875-1884;  first  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Nebraska,  which  appointment  was  changed  to  that  of  Co- 
adjutor Bishop  of  St.  Paul ;  succeeded  to  the  see,  1884 ;  made 
Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  1888. 

Mgr.  Manucy  (Dominic)  ;  1885 ;  formerly  Titular  Bishop  of  Dulma 
and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Brownsville,  Texas;  made  Bishop  of 
Mobile,  1884;  resigned  and  made  Titular  Bishop  of  Maronea, 
1885. 

Mgr.  Perle  (Phillip)  ;  1909-  ;  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Kenya, 
Africa. 

Halia.     The  see  of  Halia  in  Lesser  Armenia  was  erected  in 

the  sixth  century  as  a  suffragan  see  of  that  of  Neo-Caesarea  in 

Cappodocia.    Both  these  sees  are  now  titular. 

Mgr.  Poynter  (WiUiam)  ;  1803-1827;  coadjutor  to  the  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  London ;  succeeded  to  this  office. 

Mgr.  Abreckarim  (Theodore);  1832-1854;  Apostolic  Delegate  at 
Cairo,  Egypt. 

Mgr.  Weber  (Joseph);  1856-1867;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Gran, 
Hungary. 

Mgr.  de  Niccola  (Francis)  ;  1871-1872;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Ischia, 
Italy ;  succeeded  to  the  see. 

Mgr.  Curcio  (Anthony)  ;  1874-1875 ;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Oppido- 
Mamertina,  Italy ;  succeeded  to  the  see. 

Mgr.  Seidenbusch  (Rupert),  Benedictine;  1875-1895;  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Northern  Minnesota. 

Tiberias.  This  titular  see,  a  suffragan  see  of  that  of  Scytho- 
polis,  is  in  Palestine,  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  or  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  A  Latin  bishopric  was  established  here  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusades. 

Mgr.  Pilosus  (William)  ;  1274-1283. 
Mgr.  de  Bautch  (Paul),  Cistertian;  1302-1307;  Suffragan  Bishop 

of  the  see  of  Breslau,  Prussia. 
Mgr.  Gualbert;  about  1334. 
Mgr.  Francois;  about  1348-1350;  later  Bishop  of  Sorra,  then  Bishop 

of  Nusca,  Italy,  and  again  Bishop  of  Sorra. 
Mgr.    Paul;    1419;  Vicar  General  and  Auxiliary   Bishop  of   the 

see  of  Messina,  Sicily. 
Mgr.  Zeghet  (Anthony),  Benedictine;  1435. 
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Mgr.  da  Cruz   (Peter),  Dominican;  1437-1442;  Auxiliary  Bishop 

of  the  see  of  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
Mgr.  Manuel  (John),  Carmelite;  1442-1444;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 

the  see  of  Lisbon;  later  made  Bishop  of  Ceuta  (Cadiz),  Spain, 

1444;  lastly.  Bishop  of  Guarda,  Portugal,  1459;  died,  1476. 
Mgr.  Damiani  (Robert),  Franciscan;  1444-1447;  made  Bishop  of 

Aix,  France,  1447;  resigned,  1460;  died,  1468. 
Mgr.  du  Chene  (Arnold),  Franciscan;  1449-1450;  Auxiliary  Bishop 

of  Lescar  (Lascurren — suppressed)  and  Cominges  (Convenen 

— suppressed). 
Mgr.   Sequin    (James),   Benedictine;    1450;   Auxiliary   Bishop   of 

Sens,  France,  and  prior  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  Paris. 
Mgr.  Brun  (Peter),  Franciscan;  1451 ;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Lescar 

(Lascurren). 
Mgr.  Benedict  (or  Bernard)  ;  1452-1460;  Chaplain  at  the  court  of 

the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Mgr.  Puget  (John),  Franciscan;  1460;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Castres 

(Castren — suppressed) . 
Mgr.  de  Candor  (Herman)  ;  about  1470;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Gran, 

Hungary. 
Mgr.   Reginald,   Dominican;    1488;   Suffragan   Bishop   of    Seville, 

Spain. 
Mgr.  de  Daudrellen  (Guy),  Carmelite;  1491. 
Mgr.  Rousselet  (Eugene)  ;  1491-1493. 
Mgr.  Tronchet   (Odon),  Franciscan;  1494;  Suffragan  Bishop  of 

Besangon. 
Mgr.  Robert  (John);  1506;  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Nantes,  France. 
Mgr.  de  Melis  (Peter)  ;  1517;  formerly  Bishop  of  Montemarano. 
Mgr.    Le    Borgne    (Godfrey),    Carmelite;    1518-1524;    Suffragan 

Bishop  of  Saint  Brieuc,  France. 
Mgr.  Baldus  (Galeatius)  ;  1520. 
Mgr.  de  Amichettis  (John),  Servite;  1520. 
Mgr.  Gaume   (Richard),  Franciscan;  1531;  Suffragan  Bishop  of 

Dumblane  (Dumblanen — suppressed). 
Mgr.  Petit  (Theodoric),  Augustinian;  1537-1541;  Suffragan  Bishop 

of  Chalons,  France. 
Mgr.  de  Rainier  (John),  Premonstratentian ;  1541-1546;  Suffragan 

Bishop  of  Reims. 
Mgr.  Hanot  (James),  Premonstratentian,  1546;  Suffragan  Bishop 

of  Reims. 
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Mgr.    Romero     (Reginald),    Dominican;    1588-1608;    Coadjutor 

Bishop  of  Seville,  Spain. 
Mgr.   de   Potentia    (John   Baptist),   Conventual;   1589;  Auxiliary 

Bishop  of  Amalfi,  Italy. 
Mgr.  Vitelli   (John),  Theatine;   1592-1600;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 

Carniola ;  succeeded  to  the  see ;  transferred  to  Capaccio,  Italy, 

1609. 
Mgr.  Cerqueira  (Louis),  Jesuit;  1593-1598;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 

Funay,  Japan ;  succeeded  to  the  see. 
Mgr.    Jean    (Anthony)  ;    1623 ;    Auxiliary    Bishop   of    Constance, 

Switzerland. 
Mgr.  de  Rohan  (Armand  Gaston);  1701-1704;  Coadjutor  Bishop 

of  Strasburg ;  succeeded  to  the  see ;  created  Cardinal. 
Mgr.  Maurice;  1772;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Breslau,  Prussia. 
Mgr.    Kiriger    (Erasmus)  ;    1781 ;   Auxiliary    Bishop   of    Prague, 

Bohemia. 
Mgr.  Paolucci   (Maria);   1808-1817;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of   Fano, 

Italy. 
Mgr.  Dammers  (Richard)  ;  1826-1844;  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Pader- 

born,  Germany. 
Mgr.    Thysebaert    (Rudolph);    1842-1868;    Suffragan    Bishop   of 

Olmiitz,  Austria. 
Mgr.   Valsecchi    (Alexander);    1871-1879;    Coadjutor   Bishop   of 

Bergamo,  Italy. 
Mgr.  Marty  (Martin),  Benedictine;  1879-1889;  Vicar  Apostolic 

of  Dakota;  made  Bishop  of  Sioux  Falls,  1889;  transferred  to 

the  See  of  St.  Cloud,  1894. 
Mgr.   Cepetelli    (Joseph);   1890-1899;   formerly  Bishop  of   Ripa- 

transone,  Italy;  made  Titular  Archbishop  of  Myra  in  Lycia, 

1899;  made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  Vice-gerent  of 

the  Vicariate  of  Rome. 
Mgr.  Spandre    (Louis);   1899-1909;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Turin; 

made  Bishop  of  Asti,  Italy. 
Mgr.    Shlaku     (Bernardin),    Franciscan;    1910-1911;    Coadjutor 

Bishop  of  Pulati,  Albania ;  succeeded  to  the  see. 
Mgr.  Graham  (Charles)  ;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Plymouth,  England, 

and  Titular  Bishop  of  Cisamus,  1891 ;  succeeded  to  the  see  of 

Plymouth,  1902 ;  retired  and  made  Titular  Bishop  of  Tiberias, 

1911-1913. 
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Mgr.  Sinibaldi  (James),  made  Titular  Bishop  of  Tiberias,  1913; 
Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Studies,  Rome. 

Mennith.     This    titular   see,    like    that   of    Tiberias,    is    in 
Palestine  and  is  also  a  sufifragan  see  of  that  of  Scythopolis. 

Mgr.  Fyszkiewicz  (Anthony);  1740;  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Telshe 
(Samogitie),  Russia. 

Mgr.  SearselH  (Joseph)  ;  1740-1743;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Bologna, 
Italy. 

Mgr.  des  Attembs  (Charles);  1749-1752;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 
Goritz,  Austria;  succeeded  to  the  see. 

Mgr.  Odin  (John)  ;  appointed  Titular  Bishop  of  Mennith  in  1841, 
he  declined  the  office ;  in  1842  he  was  appointed  Titular  Bishop 
of  Claudiopolis  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas ;  later  he  became 
successively  first  Bishop  of  Galveston  and  Archbishop  of  New 
Orleans. 

Mgr.  Anfossi  (Michael),  Carmelite;  1853-1878;  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Mangalore,  Australia. 

Mgr.  Menilla  (Charles);  1881-1882;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Ischia, 
Italy ;  succeeded  to  the  see. 

Mgr.  Grace  (Thomas  Langdon),  Dominican;  1884-1889;  for- 
merly Bishop  of  St.  Paul ;  promoted  to  the  titular  Archbishopric 
of  Siunia. 

Siunia.     This   see    is   sufifragan   to   the   see   of    Sebaste    in 
Armenia.    Siunia  is  the  name  not  of  a  town  but  of  a  province. 

Mgr.  de  Raymond  (Claude)  ;  1756;  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Su-tchuen, 

China. 
Mgr.  Akontz  e  Guver  (Armina)  ;  1804-1824;  Abbot  of  the  Mechi- 

tarist  monks  of  Venice. 
Mgr.    Somal    (Succhias)  ;    1824-1846;   Abbot   of    the    Mechitarist 

monks  of  Venice. 
Mgr.    Hurmuz    (George);    1846-1876;   Abbot   of   the   Mechitarist 

monks  of  Venice. 
Mgr.  Piavi  (Louis),  Franciscan;  1876-1889;  Apostolic  Delegate  to 

Syria   and   Vicar   Apostolic    of    Aleppo;    later    Patriarch    of 

Jerusalem. 
Mgr.   Grace    (Thomas   Langdon),   Dominican;   1889-1897;   for- 
merly Bishop  of  St.  Paul  and  later  Titular  Bishop  of  Mennith. 
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Mgr.  Jeglic  (Anthony)  ;  1897-1898;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Laibach, 
Austria ;  succeeded  to  the  see. 

MocEssos.     The  titular  see  of  Mocessos   is  in   Cappodocia. 
The  ancient  Mocessos  corresponds  to  the  present  town  of  Kir- 
Shehr,  Angora,  Asia  Minor. 
Mgr.  Joannutio ;  1290 ;  expelled  from  the  see  of  Mocessos,  he  took 

refuge  in  the  West  and  was  made  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Pales- 

trina,  Italy. 
Mgr.  Zardetti  (Otto);  1895-1902;  formerly  successively  Bishop 

of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  and  Archbishop  of  Bucharest,  Rou- 

mania. 
Mgr.  Merizzi  (James)  ;  1902-1916;  formerly  Bishop  of  Vigevano, 

Italy  and  then  Titular  Bishop  of  Ancyra. 

Antipatris.  This  ancient  see,  now  titular,  is  in  Palestine. 
The  site  of  Antipatris  is  marked  by  a  modern  town  to  the  north 
of  Jaffa. 

Mgr.  Artengus ;  1446. 
Mgr.    Mazzuoli     (Francis);    1846-1847;    made    Bishop    of    San 

Severina,  Italy,  and  later,  Titular  Bishop  of  Himeria. 
Mgr.  Gandolfi  (Francis)  ;  1848-1868;  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Sabina, 

a  suburban  see  of  Rome;  afterwards  Bishop  of  Civitavecchia 

and  then  Titular  Bishop  of  Doliche. 
Mgr.  WilH   (Gaspard),  Benedictine;  1868-1877;  Auxiliary  Bishop 

of  Chur,  Switzerland ;  succeeded  to  the  see. 
Mgr.  Pozuelo  y  Herrero  (Joseph)  ;  1877-1879;  Administrator  Apos- 
tolic of  the  see  of  Cadiz,  Spain;  later  successively  Bishop  of 

the  Canary  Islands,  Bishop  of  Segovia,  Spain,  and  Bishop  of 

Cordova,  Spain. 
Mgr.  Bandini  (Emmanuel)  ;  1879-1889;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Lima, 

Peru ;  succeeded  to  the  see. 
Mgr.  Costa  (Constant)  ;  1890-1893 ;  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Bucharest, 

Roumania ;  later  Bishop  of  Segni,  Italy. 
Mgr.    Stariha    (John);    1909-1915;    formerly   Bishop   of   Lead, 

South  Dakota. 

Hermopolis  Major.  This  titular  see  is  in  Egypt  and  suf- 
fragan to  that  of  Antinoe.  Its  site  today  is  the  village  of  Ash- 
mounein  on  the  Nile  about  180  miles  south  of  Cairo. 
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Mgr.  Consali  (James);  1741-1742;  Administrator  Apostolic  of 
Aquapendente,  Italy;  later  successively  Titular  Bishop  of 
Germanicopolis  and  Bishop  of  Amelia,  Italy. 

Mgr.  Cremona  Valdina  (Louis)  ;  1751 ;  Archpriest  of  the  Vatican, 
Rome. 

Mgr.  Franco  (Augustin)  ;  1858-1877;  resided  in  Rome. 

Mgr.  Theuret  (Charles)  ;  1878-1887;  later  Bishop  of  Monaco. 

Mgr.  Brindle  (Robert)  ;  1899-1901 ;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  West- 
minster; later  successively  Bishop  of  Nottingham  and  Titular 
Bishop  of  Tacape. 

Mgr.  Bentloch  y  Vivo  (John)  ;  1901-1906;  Administrator  Apostolic 
of  Solsona,  Spain ;  later  Bishop  of  Urgel,  Spain. 

Mgr.  Lawler  (John  J.)  ;  1910-1916;  AuxiHary  Bishop  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota ;  now  Bishop  of  Lead,  South  Dakota. 

Lycopolis.     This  see,  like  that  of  Hermopolis  Major,  is  in 

Egypt  and  suffragan  to  the  see  of  Antinoe.     Today  it  is  a  city 

of  considerable  size  and  the  seat  of  a  Coptic  schismatic  bishop. 

Mgr.  de  Villa  Fontana  (John),  1590;  AuxiHary  Bishop  of  Ferrara, 
Italy. 

Mgr.  Esterriga  y  Tranajauregui  (Athanasius)  ;  1711-1717;  Aux- 
iHary Bishop  of  Toledo,  Spain ;  later  Bishop  of  Majorca,  Spain. 

Mgr.  de  Esquevel  (Joseph),  Dominican;  1717-1738;  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Seville,  Spain. 

Mgr.  CuiccioH  (Ferdinand),  Benedictine;  1741-1745;  later  Bishop 
of  Ravenna. 

Mgr.  de  Lasser  (Frederic);  1748;  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Mainz, 
Germany. 

Mgr.  Munoz  y  Benavente  (Emmanuel);  1797-1825;  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Seville,  Spain,  and  later  Administrator  Apostolic  of 
Alcala,  Spain. 

Mgr.  Holtgreven  (Anthony)  ;  1843-1853 ;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 
Paderborn,  Germany. 

Mgr.  Kraly  (John)  ;  1854-1883;  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Zagrab,  Hun- 
gary. 

Mgr.  da  Silva  Leitao  e  Castro  (Anthony)  ;  1883-1884;  later,  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  Angola,  Africa,  Titular  Bishop  of  Echinos, 
and  Bishop  of  Lamego,  Portugal. 

Mgr.  Cramer  (William)  ;  1884-1903 ;  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Munster, 
Germany. 

Mgr.  Trobec  (James)  ;  1914-         ;  formerly  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud. 
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FATHER  LACOMBE,  THE  BLACK-ROBE  VOYAGEUR. 

By  the  Rev.  James  M.  Reardon. 

On  December  12,  1917,  the  Abbe  Lacombe,  the  venerable 
Oblate  missionary  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  and  "black-robe 
voyageur"  among  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  once-famed 
Hudson  Bay  Territory,  passed  to  his  eternal  reward  in  the 
"Home"  at  Midnapore,  Alberta,  Canada,  which  he  had  selected 
as  an  abode  for  his  declining  years.  He  had  attained  the  patri- 
archal age  of  almost  ninety  years,  nearly  seventy  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood.  When  he  died  the  last 
tie  which  bound  the  present  to  the  pioneer  past  was  severed.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  missionary  sentinels  of  the  western  plains  in 
the  days  when  the  Redmen  were  the  undisputed  masters  of  the 
vast  domain  lying  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Red  River  on 
the  east  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  figures  in  that  band  of  valiant  Catholic  missiona- 
ries who  bore  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  untamed  savages  and 
planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  among  the  tepees  on  the  wind- 
swept and  uncultivated  prairie  that  now  furnishes  sustenance  to 
the  teeming  millions  who  inhabit  it.  He  helped  to  blaze  the  trail 
along  which  the  leaders  of  modern  progress  and  development 
have  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  that  once  lonely  land.  Dur- 
ing the  three-score  years  of  his  missionary  activity  in  Western 
Canada  he  saw  the  untutored  savage  bow  beneath  the  yoke  of 
Christianity  and  reluctantly  yield  the  verdant  plains  which  were 
his  hunting  ground  for  generations  to  the  westward  march  of 
civilization  and  progress.  The  ox-cart  and  the  dog-sled  made 
way  for  the  iron  horse,  and  during  all  these  decades  of  years 
Father  Lacombe  continued  his  mission  of  enlightenment,  minis- 
tering not  alone  to  the  Indians  whose  spiritual  and  material  wel- 
fare were  uppermost  in  his  mind,  but  to  the  pioneer  colonists  who 
came  to  take  possession  of  the  land.  Father  Lacombe's  influence 
over  the  Indians  was  something  phenomenal.  He  seemed  to 
understand  their  character  and  to  enter  into  their  point  of  view 
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so  thoroughly  that  they  trusted  him  implicitly  in  all  their  dealings 
with  white  men.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  missionary  in  this 
western  land  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  Redmen 
as  did  Father  Lacombe,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Father  DeSmet. 

Father  Lacombe's  departure  from  the  scenes  of  his  life  work 
is  so  recent  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  estimate  of  his  accom- 
plishments that  will  do  justice  to  his  memory.  The  best  biogra- 
phy of  the  venerable  missionary  which  we  possess  is  that  written 
by  Miss  Katherine  Hughes,  under  the  title  of  Father  Lacombe, 
the  Black-Robe  Voyageur.  The  story  is  told  in  the  simplest 
chronological  fashion  and  gives  a  picture  of  this  lonely  sentinel 
of  Rome  which  is  both  edifying  and  inspiring.  It  is  from  this 
book  that  we  glean  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  life  of 
this  black-robed  Knight  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Lacombe  was  born  February  28,  1827,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  at  L'Assomption  College,  where  he  also  began 
his  theological  studies,  which  were  completed  at  the  Bishop's  Pal- 
ace in  Montreal.  In  1848,  Father  Belcourt,  then  stationed  at 
Pembina  in  North  Dakota,  paid  a  visit  to  Montreal,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  alms  for  his  extensive  mission,  and  recruits  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Among  those  who 
listened  to  his  words  was  the  youthful  Lacombe,  then  approach- 
ing the  time  of  ordination.  The  picture  painted  by  Father  Bel- 
court  of  the  missionary  needs  of  the  distant  middle  west  appealed 
to  the  imagination  of  the  young  levite  and  fired  his 
soul  with  a  holy  ambition  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  on  the  plains  beyond 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  River.  He  offered  himself  for  the 
work  and  was  accepted.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on 
June  13,  1849,  at  St.  Hyacinth,  and  seven  weeks  later  set  out  for 
the  West.  In  these  days  the  journey  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
one. 

He  passed  by  way  of  Buff'alo  to  Dubuque,  where  he  obtained 
his  jurisdiction  from  the  saintly  Bishop  Loras  within  the  con- 
fines of  whose  diocese  lay  the  distant  mission  of  Pembina  and 
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intervening  territory.  At  Dubuque  he  met  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cre- 
tin, Vicar  General  of  the  diocese,  and  destined  in  a  few  years  to 
become  the  first  Bishop  of  St.  Paul.  From  Dubuque  the  young 
missionary  passed  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  then  frontier  village 
of  St.  Paul,  where  he  met  the  Rev.  Augustin  Ravoux,  the  only 
priest  between  Dubuque  on  the  South,  and  Pembina  on  the  North. 
In  St.  Paul,  Father  Lacombe  remained  about  a  month,  during 
which  he  officiated  in  the  little  log  chapel  on  Bench  Street  Hill, 
in  the  absence  of  Father  Ravoux,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  another  priest  to  visit  the  scattered  Catholics  at  some 
distance  from  St.  Paul.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  when  the  Red 
River  ox-carts  began  their  return  journey  to  the  North,  Father 
Lacombe  set  out  with  them  for  Pembina,  which  he  reached  just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1849.  He  immediately  took  up 
the  study  of  the  Indian  language  and  during  the  winter  made 
such  progress  in  it  that  he  was  able  to  accompany  the  Indians 
and  Metis  on  their  buffalo  hunt  the  following  summers.  He 
remained  in  Pembina  until  the  approach  of  winter  in  1851,  when 
he  decided  to  return  to  Montreal,  which  he  did  by  way  of  St.  Paul 
and  Dubuque. 

This  sojourn  of  Father  Lacombe  at  Pembina  until  the  fall  of 
1851,  links  his  name  with  the  early  history  of  the  diocese  of 
St.  Paul.  When  Bishop  Cretin  took  possession  of  the  diocese  in 
July,  1851,  he  found  within  its  confines  three  priests — Father 
Ravoux,  in  his  see-city,  and  Fathers  Belcourt  and  Lacombe  at 
Pembina. 

The  year  following  Father  Lacombe's  return  to  Eastern  Can- 
ada, Father  Tache  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Proven- 
cher  of  St.  Boniface,  Man.,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  Quebec,  Father 
Lacombe  offered  himself  for  the  Red  River  mission  and  was 
accepted.  In  the  meantime  he  joined  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate, and  was  about  to  enter  upon  his  novitiate  when  Bishop 
Tache  decided  that  the  youthful  recruit  had  better  journey  to 
the  West  and  make  his  novitiate  at  St.  Boniface  before  entering 
upon  active  missionary  life  on  the  plains.  Once  more,  in  1852, 
Father  Lacombe  passed  through  St.  Paul,  on  his  way  to  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest.    As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  St.  Boniface,  instead 
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of  entering  upon  his  novitiate,  he  was  sent  to  the  Fort  Edmon- 
ton district,  the  chief  point  of  the  Hudson  Bay  occupation  on  the 
western  plains.  Then  began  his  career  as  an  Indian  missionary 
among  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Crees. 

Father  Lacombe  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Lac  Ste.  Anne 
Mission,  estabhshed  for  the  Crees  by  Father  Thibault,  and  from 
that  as  a  center,  visited  many  outlying  posts.  In  1855,  he  made 
a  journey  to  Peace  River  to  minister  to  the  savage  tribes  of  that 
region  and  on  his  return  to  Ste.  Anne  entered  upon  the  long 
deferred  year's  novitiate,  at  the  end  of  which  he  made  his  vows 
and  was  formally  incorporated  among  the  Oblates.  When  Bishop 
Tache  visited  Ste.  Anne  in  the  year  1861,  he  and  Father  Lacombe 
founded  the  mission  of  St.  Albert  for  the  war-like  Blackfeet.  In 
1862,  Father  Lacombe  organized  the  first  brigade  of  ox-carts  to 
cross  the  prairie  with  freight  between  the  Red  River  and  Fort 
Edmonton.  It  took  a  month  to  make  the  trip  each  way  and  the 
first  freight  hauled  was  supplies  for  his  various  missions.  This 
was  five  years  before  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  used  the  ox-cart 
as  a  freight  conveyance. 

Father  Lacombe's  interest  in  the  Indians  was  not  confined  to 
their  spiritual  welfare.  He  taught  the  Redman  how  to  till  the 
soil  and  raise  crops  and,  in  1863,  he  erected  the  first  horse-power 
flour  mill  on  the  western  plains  to  grind  flour  for  the  colony  of 
St.  Albert.  He  built  chapels  and  opened  schools  for  the  half- 
breeds  and  placed  the  latter  in  charge  of  Sisters  who  would  teach 
the  young  Indians  Christian  doctrine  and  give  them  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  an  education.  Like  every  other  missionary  worthy 
of  the  name.  Father  Lacombe  multiplied  himself,  as  it  were,  to 
advance  the  reign  of  Christ.  He  hurried  from  place  to  place 
visiting  every  tribe  on  the  western  plains,  gathering  these  poor 
nomads  into  colonies  and  missionary  stations  which  he  turned 
over  to  the  care  of  younger  priests  and  set  out  for  new  fields  of 
missionary  conquest.  He  was  not  inaptly  called  "The  Missionary 
Free-Lance  of  the  Plains."  He  came  and  went  almost  as  he 
would,  so  great  was  the  confidence  which  his  superiors  had  in  his 
zeal  and  judgment.     He  was  their  counsellor  no  less  than  the 
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friend  of  the  Indians  to  whom  he  was  known  as  'The  Man-of- 
the-Beautiful-Soul,"  and  "The  Man-of-the-Good-Heart."  He 
saw  the  missionary  outposts  estabhshed  by  him  develop  into 
episcopal  sees  and  as  soon  as  new  hands  came  to  till  the  soil  and 
watch  over  the  flock  he  took  the  road  again  and  helped  to  push 
the  outposts  of  civilization  still  farther  towards  the  setting  sun. 
In  his  journeyings  he  traveled  on  foot,  by  pack  horse,  and  in 
canoe ;  he  slept  on  the  wind-swept  plain  beneath  the  stars,  wrapped 
in  his  blankets  and  surrounded  by  friendly  Indians.  During  all 
these  years  he  was  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  Indian  tongues  and  later  on  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Indian 
dictionary  and  grammar,  and  translated  the  catechism  and  spir- 
itual books  into  the  language  of  his  adopted  flock. 

In  September,  1871,  when  Bishop  Grandin  took  possession  of 
the  See  of  St.  Albert,  Father  Lacombe  was  named  Vicar  Gen- 
eral and  sent  to  the  East  to  seek  funds  and  priests  for  the  rapidly 
developing  West.  He  continued  his  journey  from  Montreal  to 
Europe  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  parish  priest  of  St, 
Mary's  Church  in  Winnipeg,  where  he  devoted  several  years  to 
the  work  of  colonization.  When  the  first  transcontinental  rail- 
way reached  Winnipeg  on  its  journey  to  the  Pacific,  Father 
Lacombe  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 
He  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  the  workmen  in  the  construction 
camps  and  did  much  to  purify  their  moral  atmosphere  and  keep 
the  workmen  in  touch,  not  only  with  their  religion,  but  with  the 
folks  at  home. 

During  all  these  years,  however,  he  pined  for  the  free  life  and 
activity  of  the  plains,  and,  finally,  in  1882,  we  find  him  once  more 
among  the  Blackfeet  where  he  noted  many  changes  and  evidences 
of  the  white  man's  advent  among  them.  He  made  the  nascent 
village  of  Calgary  his  headquarters  and  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  incidents,  political  and  otherwise,  which  preceded  the  Riel 
Rebellion  of  the  middle  eighties,  as  well  as  in  the  negotiations 
which  took  place  after  its  suppression.  These  services  were 
acknowledged  by  all  who  were  conversant  with  the  negotiations 
carried  on  between  the  government  and  the  Indians.    The  author- 
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ities  at  Ottawa  knew  how  great  was  the  influence  which  Father 
Lacombe  exerted  among  the  Indians  and  they  had  recourse  to 
his  mediation  in  their  deahngs  with  them. 

Although  the  roving  Hfe  of  a  free-lance  missionary  among  the 
Indians  was  as  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils,  Father  Lacombe 
found  that  the  physical  exertion  began  to  tell  upon  his  rugged 
constitution  and  he  sought  a  quiet  retreat  wherein  to  pass  his 
declining  years.  He  found  such  a  place  among  the  quiet  foot- 
hills at  Pincher  Creek,  Alberta,  and  there  he  decided  to  establish 
what  he  called  his  hermitage.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  retire 
thereto  for  yet  awhile.  In  1894  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  St.  Joachim's  Church  at  Edmonton,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  After  that  he  accompanied  the  government  commis- 
sioners who  made  peace  treaties  with  the  Indians.  The  Golden 
Jubilee  of  his  sacerdotal  ordination  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
grand  celebration  at  St.  Albert  in  1899,  the  occasion  being  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  several  Archbishops  and  Bishops  and  a 
large  number  of  priests  and  people.  The  following  year  he  made 
a  trip  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  sought  the  retirement  of  his 
beloved  hermitage  whence  he  was  drawn,  in  1904,  by  the  late 
Archbishop  Langevin  of  St.  Boniface,  who  made  him  his  travel- 
ing companion  to  Rome  and  the  Holy  Land.  While  in  Europe 
he  attended  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Oblate  Order  at  Liege  in 
Belgium. 

Father  Lacombe,  the  old  "chief  of  the  foot-hills,"  was  a  pictur- 
esque figure  at  the  first  Missionary  Congress  held  in  Chicago  in 
November,  1908.  In  the  following  year  he  attended  the  First 
Plenary  Council  of  Quebec,  and  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  he  began  the  construction  of  a  home  for  the  aged 
at  Midnapore  which  was  officially  opened  in  that  year.  Here  he 
spent  the  intervening  years  and  here,  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
and  enjoying  the  respectful  veneration  of  priests  and  people  who 
knew  his  worth  and  appreciated  his  services,  he  closed  his  eyes 
in  death  on  December  12,  after  a  missionary  career,  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west.    Peace  to  his  soul! 
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A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  BY  BISHOP  BARAGA,  1863. 
Contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Zaplotnik. 

''One  of  the  most  zealous  and  successful  missionaries  of  mod- 
ern times  was  the  Reverend — afterwards  the  Right  Reverend — 
Frederic  Baraga,"  says  the  Rev.  Chrysostom  Verwyst,  O.  F.  M., 
in  his  biography  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Marquette,  Mich. 

As  Baraga  labored  also  in  Minnesota,  chiefly  at  Fond  du  Lac 
and  Grand  Portage,  it  may  interest  the  readers  of  Acta  et  Dicta 
to  hear  something  about  him,  particularly  at  this  time,  when  we 
are  about  to  celebrate  the  120th  anniversary  of  his  birth  as  well 
as  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  death ;  for  he  was  born  in  the 
castle  of  Malavas  in  Carniola,  Austria,  June  29,  1797,  and  died  at 
Marquette,  Mich.,  January  19,  1868. 

Since  that  time  many  articles  and  even  books  have  been  writ- 
ten on  him,  yet  there  is- a  point  that  never  seems  to  have  been 
settled  satisfactorily — I  mean  the  supposition  that  Bishop  Baraga 
was  a  nobleman  by  blood  or  title. 

Writes  the  Hon.  Richard  D.  Elliott  in  the  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review^:  ''Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Bi- 
ography has  this  to  say  of  the  family  of  Frederic  Baraga :  'His 
family,  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  was  the  most 
distinguished  in  Illyria.'  If  this  account  of  his  lineage  be 
authentic,  we  can  add,  that  in  Detroit  during  the  'forties,'  where 
Bishop  Baraga  while  yet  a  priest  was  well  known,  such  was  the 
general  belief  as  to  his  birthright." 

The  assertion  that  Baraga  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  can  be  simply  dismissed,  I  think,  as  fiction. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  at  Detroit  and  elsewhere  in  the  forties 
and  afterwards,  Baraga  was  regarded  as  a  nobleman.    Who  was 
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responsible  for  the  spreading  of  such  a  belief  is  hard  to  say.  It 
may  have  been  Father  Clement  Hammer  who  came  from  Austria 
to  America  with  Father  Baraga  in  1837,  and  subsequently  labored 
at  Detroit  for  several  years,  or  it  may  have  been  Father  Fran- 
cis Pierz,  his  countryman,  for  both  were  acquainted  with  Baraga 
and  his  sister,  Lady  Antonia  de  Hoeffern,  who  also  came  to 
America  in  1837.  At  any  rate,  this  is  what  Father  Pierz  wrote 
to  the  Cincinnati  Wahrheitsfreund  in  the  forties : 

"Emperor  Francis  had  sent  a  patent  of  nobility  to  his  father 
for  himself  and  his  male  descendants  on  account  of  special  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  prince  and  father-land.  But  when  after  the 
death  of  his  father  this  document  was  handed  over  to  the  good 
Frederic  as  the  only  heir,  he  threw  it,  as  I  have  heard,  into  fire 
lest  he  might  ever  be  misled  to  a  vain  worldly  honor. "^ 

Doctor  Rezek  in  his  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  Marquette,^  says :  "Bishop  Baraga  was  not  a  'titled' 
nobleman." 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Baraga,  to  my  knowledge,  never 
claimed  to  be  a  nobleman  nor  ever  signed  himself  as  such.  Doctor 
Rezek  is  undoubtedly  right.  But  did  he  ever  examine  the  above- 
cited  statement  of  Father  Pierz  and  find  it  to  be  without  solid 
foundation  ?  If  he  did,  it  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  learn 
the  result  of  his  researches.  And  if  he  did  not,  it  were  well  if 
somebody  would  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter  by  searching 
the  imperial  archives  at  Vienna  and  other  reliable  sources  in 
order  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  there  is  any  truth  under- 
lying the  above-cited  statement  of  Father  Pierz. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  result  of  such  an  investigation  would 
not  per  se  affect  Baraga  in  the  least  because  the  moral  worth  of  a 
person  does  not  depend  on  his  nobility  of  blood  or  title,  for  it  is 
the  nobility  of  the  soul  that  counts,  and  Baraga  possessed  this  in 
the  highest  degree.  However,  if  it  should  be  found  that  he 
actually  destroyed  his  patent  of  nobility  in  order  to  remain  a 
simple,  humble  commoner,  that  would  throw  a  new  ray  of  light 
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upon  his  beautiful  character.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  only  that 
I  have  written  these  lines  in  the  hope  of  inducing  somebody  to 
investigate  and  settle  this  interesting  matter  for  us. 

Father  Baraga  w^as  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  northern  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  November  1,  1853.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  he 
v^^ent  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  have  a  nev^r  edition  of  his  Chippewa 
prayerbook  printed.  He  stayed  in  that  city  for  several  weeks 
principally  in  order  to  correct  the  proof-sheets  as  they  were 
turned  out  by  a  printer  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
he  printed. 

During  his  stay  there  Bishop  Baraga  wrote  to  the  Leopoldine 
Society,  August  4,  to  acknowledge  the  1,000  florins  which  he 
had  received  the  day  before  from  Vienna,  Austria,  for  the  mis- 
sions of  his  diocese.  The  amount  was  most  welcome  to  him 
because  everything  had  risen  in  price  on  account  of  the  Civil 
War  then  raging  throughout  the  United  States,  and  many  things 
cost  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  formerly. 

It  must  have  been  with  pleasure  too  that  he  received  an  invi- 
tation from  the  good  pastor  of  the  St.  Mary's  Congregation  at 
Cincinnati  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  his  church  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  missions  of  his  diocese.  As  a  result  Bishop  Baraga  wrote 
a  lengthy  paper  on  the  customs  of  the  Indians  and  their  way  of 
living  which  he  read  to  the  above-mentioned  congregation  on 
Sunday,  August  23,  at  7  :30  p.  m.  The  evening  was  oppres- 
sively hot,  yet  the  lecture  was  attended  by  an  extraordinarily 
large  crowd  of  people  and  was  listened  to  with  very  close  atten- 
tion to  the  end.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  success  also  from  the  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  and  the  proceeds  are  said  to  have  made  up  a 
goodly  contribution  towards  the  support  of  the  extensive  Indian 
missions  along  Lake  Superior.  Having  done  the  work  which  had 
brought  him  to  Cincinnati,  i.  e.,  the  reprint  of  his  Indian  prayer- 
book.  Bishop  Baraga  returned  to  his  beloved  Indians  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  August  24,  1863. 

The  lecture  was  most  interesting  and  instructive  as  was  to  be 
expected,  for  it  came  from  the  "Apostle  of  the  Indians"  (as  Bar- 
aga was  called  even  then),  who  knew  his  people  better  perhaps 
than  any  other  man  living  at  the  time  because  he  had  spent 
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twenty-three  long  years  as  a  missionary  and  ten  years  as  a  bishop 
among  them.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  discover  a  copy  of  the 
lecture^  which  has  not  yet  been  used  by  any  biographer  of  Bishop 
Baraga,  and  which  I  give  in  full  in  its  English  translation  as 
follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  am  appearing  here  this  evening  not  to  preach  a  sermon,  but 
to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  Indians,  their  manners  and  customs,  and 
their  way  of  living. 

The  American  Indians  immigrated  undoubtedly  from  Asia,  the 
cradle  of  mankind,  to  America  across  Bering  Strait  which  separates 
Asia  from  America  in  the  north  and  is  only  40  miles  wide.  This 
Bering  Strait  freezes  in  winter  solid  enough  to  allow  heavy  wagons 
to  cross  it.  Our  Indians  came  over  this  strait  from  Asia  to  America 
and  then  spread  further  and  further  south  until  in  the  course  of 
time  they  filled  the  whole  continent  of  America.  At  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus,  both  North  and 
South  America  were  entirely  populated. 

The  Indians  are  divided  into  many  tribes  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  language  as  well  as  in  their  customs  and  way  of 
living.  I  confine  myself  in  this  lecture  principally  although  not 
exclusively,  to  the  tribe  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  among  whom  I 
have  spent  nearly  half  of  my  Hfe.  In  the  year  1831,  I  came  to 
Cincinnati  in  the  month  of  January,  for  at  that  time  the  entire  upper 
country  where  the  Indians  are  living  and  where  my  missions  are 
now  located,  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati.  I  had  left  Europe 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians ;  and  so  I  came  hither  to  the  late  saintly  Bishop  Fen- 
wick  because  all  the  Indian  missions  were  in  his  diocese,  and  asked 
him  kindly  to  send  me  to  the  Indians.  He  was  delighted  with  my 
proposition,  for  he  just  needed  an  Indian  missionary;  and  as  soon 
as  the  spring  time  came,  and  it  became  possible  to  go  to  the  upper 
regions,  he  took  me  to  a  large  Indian  settlement,  50  miles  beyond 
Mackinac;  and  since  that  time,  i.e.,  since  the  month  of  May,  1831, 
I  remained  continually  in  the  Indian  missions,  and  now  have  them 
all  under  my  jurisdiction  and  care. 

The  Indians  are  a  peculiar  people.    I  will  tell  you  first  something 
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about  the  manners,  customs  and  way  of  living  of  the  wild,  uncon- 
verted Indians  and  then  also  something  less  about  our  converted, 
Christian  Indians. 

First  of  all  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Indians.  There  is  little  to 
say  about  the  religion  of  the  wild,  barbarous  Indians,  if  one  be 
allowed  at  all  to  call  religion  the  notions  which  they  entertain  about 
things  supernatural.  Their  notions  about  the  supernatural  are  very 
limited  and  confused.  They  believe  in  two  principles,  a  good  and 
a  bad  one.  The  good  principle  they  call  the  great  spirit,  kitchi 
manito,  and  the  bad  principle  the  evil  spirit,  matchi  manito,  although 
they  have  no  conception  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples. Their  religious  practices  consist  in  an  utterly  repulsive, 
monotonous  sing-song  or  rather  howling,  for  they  yell  and  howl 
on  those  occasions  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  They  have  no  priests 
or  religious  ministers,  in  their  savage  state;  they  possess  no  kind 
of  churches  or  temples,  and  keep  no  Sundays  or  holidays ;  but  from 
time  to  time  when  they  just  wish  to  get  up  a  religious  exercise, 
their  women  build  a  long,  narrow  hut  of  branches.  When  it  is 
finished  the  men  assemble  (the  women  and  children  are  excluded), 
and  howl  and  run  up  and  down  the  hut  almost  all  day  long,  a  huge 
drum  made  by  the  Indians  themselves,  marking  the  time  thereat. 
Thus  they  carry  on  for  four  days  at  a  stretch.  In  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day  they  meet  at  another  hut  and  howl,  accompanied  by 
the  drum,  until  midnight.  In  everything  they  say  and  sing  they  ask 
the  great  spirit  (or  also  the  bad  spirit,  just  as  it  comes),  to  give 
them  a  long  life  and  good  health,  for  they  regard  these  to  be  the 
height  of  happiness.  Therefore  it  is  that  all  their  religious  per- 
formances are  called  the  "grand  medicine";  and  the  men  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  most  at  them  by  howling  most  vigorously,  are 
called  the  men  of  the  grand  medicine.  These  men  are  everywhere 
held  in  honor  and  feared  because  they  are  beHeved  to  be  in  league 
with  the  great  spirit  as  well  as  the  evil  one  and  to  be  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  The  Indians  believe  these  men  to  have  the 
power  to  kill  an  Indian  by  a  mere  thought. 

The  Indians  have  also  some  old  traditions  which  they  have 
brought  from  Asia  where  paradise  was  located  and  where  mankind 
had  its  origin.  But  these  traditions  are  so  disfigured  and  confused 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  Thus  they  know  that  the  first  man 
was  a  good  friend  of  the  great  spirit;  but  what  happened  to  him 
later  on,  they  cannot  tell.    They  have  also  a  confused  tradition  about 
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the  Deluge.  They  say  that  the  great  spirit  once  warned  an  Indian 
against  a  great  flood  which  was  about  to  break  loose ;  and  hence 
this  man  made  a  large  raft  of  tree  trunks  for  himself  and  then  took 
bears,  roes,  buffaloes  and  other  useful  animals  with  him  on  the  raft ; 
and  when  the  flood  came  on,  the  water  raised  the  raft,  and  the  man 
with  his  animals  was  saved. 

And  here  their  tradition  on  the  Deluge  ends.  They  have  even 
a  tradition,  disfigured  as  it  is  of  course,  about  the  Incarnation  of 
God.  They  say  that  once  the  great  spirit  came  into  the  world  for 
the  love  of  the  Indians  and  was  born  of  a  young  Indian  woman 
who  had  never  had  intercourse  with  any  man.  He  called  himself 
Menabosha  and  was  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  Indians,  because 
he  taught  agriculture  and  other  useful  trades  to  them ;  and  having 
lived  among  men  for  some  years  he  disappeared. 

They  have  also  some  confused  notions  about  the  future  life,  where 
they  believe  that  the  good  will  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  pun- 
ished ;  but  these  notions  of  theirs  are  quite  sensual ;  and  they  do  not 
know  how  long  the  next  life  will  last.  They  imagine  the  human 
soul  to  be  a  material  personality,  saying  that  after  death  the  soul 
travels  into  the  other  world  and  on  its  way  comes  to  a  wide,  unclean 
river.  A  long  tree  trunk  is  laid  across  the  river,  and  the  soul  must 
go  over  this  shaking  bridge  in  order  to  reach  the  land  of  the  blessed. 
Now  when  the  soul  of  a  bad  Indian  which  is  loaded  with  misdeeds, 
comes  to  this  trunk,  the  latter  shakes  so  much  that  the  soul  can  no 
longer  hold  onto  it  and  when  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  same  it 
falls  off  into  the  impure  river,  sinking  to  its  neck  in  the  mire  and 
remaining  their  constantly  in  great  pain.  The  fact  that  it  sees  the 
land  of  the  blessed  and  beholds  the  way  they  enjoy  themselves  in  it, 
increases  and  intensifies  its  suffering.  On  the  other  hand  when  the 
soul  of  a  good  Indian  comes  to  this  bridge  it  goes  across  very 
easily  because  it  is  not  burdened  with  evil  deeds,  and  reaches  safely 
the  opposite  shore  where  the  land  of  the  blessed  is  located.  There 
the  good  Indians  are  in  their  paradise ;  they  have  an  abundance  of 
the  most  delicious  food ;  there  they  enjoy  a  delightful  climate,  never 
suffering  from  cold  or  from  heat,  and  have  the  most  plentiful  and 
agreeable  hunt  which  gives  them  the  greatest  pleasure.  These  seem 
to  be  the  religious  notions  of  the  wild,  unconverted  Indians. 

As  to  their  manners  and  customs,  they  are  very  simple.  The 
father  rules  over  the  members  of  his  family.     He  occupies  himself 
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in  hunting  and  fishing  and  leaves  the  little  bit  of  agricultural  work 
(the  planting  of  some  potatoes)  and  other  labor  to  his  wife  and 
children.  The  Indians,  even  in  their  savage  state,  have  pretty  cor- 
rect general  notions  about  right  and  wrong;  wherefrom  one  per- 
ceives that  the  Creator  has  planted  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
called  the  law  of  nature  by  St.  Paul,  in  human  nature.  The  old 
Indians  are  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  call  together  their 
young  men  and  instruct  them  about  their  duty  to  avoid  evil  and  do 
good.  However,  all  this  is  but  imperfect,  sensual  and  natural ;  and 
everything  is  done  from  purely  temporal  motives. 

The  finest  characteristic  of  an  Indian  is  his  hospitality,  the  old 
patriarchal  virtue.  The  Indians  possess  it  in  a  high  degree  and 
practice  it  not  merely  among  themselves,  but  also  towards  strangers 
and  even  towards  those  who  have  acted  unfriendly  towards  them ; 
of  this  the  following  anecdote  furnishes  an  example.  Once  a  wan- 
dering Indian  came  to  the  house  of  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  living 
on  the  boundary  of  the  Indiafi  country.  The  Indian  was  very  tired 
and  asked  the  Frenchman  to  give  him  a  glass  of  beer.  This  man, 
however,  received  him  in  an  unfriendly  manner  and  said  to  him: 
*'Go  away !  I  have  no  beer  for  the  barbarians."  The  poor  Indian, 
astonished  at  the  inhospitality  of  the  "white  skin,"  went  his  way. 
Some  time  later  this  Frenchman  went  hunting  and  lost  his  way  in 
the  woods,  and  after  wandering  about  for  a  long  while,  he  came  to 
the  hut  of  this  same  Indian  whom,  however,  he  did  not  recognize ; 
but  the  Indian  recognized  him  immediately.  Unmindful  of  the  bad 
treatment  which  had  been  given  him  by  this  white  man,  he  received 
him  with  liberal  hospitality,  treated  him  as  well  as  he  could,  pre- 
pared him  a  lodging  for  the  night  and  the  following  morning  led 
him  to  the  right  path.  Before  bidding  him  farewell,  he  asked  the 
Frenchman  whether  he  knew  him.  But  he  said  no.  Then  said  the 
Indian:  "Do  you  not  know  the  barbarian  to  whom  you  refused 
to  give  a  glass  of  beer  the  other  day?"  The  Frenchman  was 
startled,  for  he  feared  the  revenge  of  the  Indian  who,  however, 
said  to  him :  "Be  not  afraid.  Go  in  peace  and  learn  the  virtue  of 
hospitality  from  the  Indians." 

Just  as  hospitality  is  the  finest  characteristic  of  the  Indians,  so 
the  worst  trait  of  their  character  is  their  fatal  propensity  to  drunk- 
enness which,  however,  is  not  regarded  to  be  a  sin  by  them  in  their 
wild  state.  Drunkenness  is  the  ruin  of  the  Indians.  And  those 
unscrupulous  fur  traders  who  carry  strong,  intoxicating  liquors  to 
them  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their  precious  peltries,  are  char- 
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acters  contemptible  before  God  and  all  honest  men.  They  bring 
whisky  to  the  Indians  and  make  them  drunk;  and  when  an  Indian 
is  intoxicated  he  gives  away  the  most  precious  peltries  for  a  bottle 
of  whisky.  Drunkenness  turns  an  Indian  verily  into  a  dangerous 
wild  beast  so  that  one  might  well  say :  The  most  terrible  of  all 
terrors  is  the  Indian  in  his  drunkenness.  When  a  band  of  Indians 
is  drunk,  things  seldom  end  without  murder  or  dangerous  wounds. 
You  see  among  the  Indians  many  men  as  well  as  women  with  their 
noses  or  lips  bitten  off,  for  in  their  drunkenness  they  attack  and 
bite  each  other  like  dogs ;  and  then  it  happens  frequently  that  noses 
and  lips  are  bitten  off.  Near  Lake  Superior  there  was  a  fine  young 
Indian  whose  nose  was  bitten  off  by  another  in  their  drunkenness. 
When  he  regained  consciousness  and  looked  at  himself  in  the  mir- 
ror, given  him  by  a  fur  trader,  he  began  to  cry  and  howl  because 
his  face  was  disfigured  to  a  caricature  on  account  of  his  nose  having 
been  bitten  off. 

Murders,  committed  in  drunkenness,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
at  such  excesses,  and  not  rarely  are  they  murders  of  the  most 
ghastly  kind.  When  I  was  stationed  at  an  Indian  mission  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  there  came  to  me  one  morning  a  pagan 
Indian  quite  bewildered  and  confounded.  I  asked  for  the  cause 
of  his  dismay.  He  related  to  me  how  he  had  become  intoxicated, 
with  many  other  Indians,  and  in  his  drunkenness  murdered  his  own 
uncle.  The  following  morning  when  he  had  somewhat  sobered  up 
and  learned  that  he  had  murdered  his  uncle,  he  ran  away,  and  in  his 
flight  came  to  me ;  but  then  he  fled  still  further  because  he  dreaded 
the  revenge  of  his  remaining  relatives. 

The  saddest  thing  about  such  drinking  occasions  is  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  entire  band  become  intoxicated,  not  merely  the  men,  but 
also  the  women  and  children;  for  the  children  are  compelled  to 
drink.  And  they  get  intoxicated  not  only  for  a  day,  but  for  several 
days  and  even  weeks  because  they  drink  continually  as  long  as  there 
is  any  whisky  left;  and  since  they  get  sometimes  whole  kegs  of 
whisky  from  the  wicked  fur  traders  they  are  often  drunk  con- 
tinually from  two  to  three  weeks.  I  had  a  sad  example  of  that  kind 
when  I  was  about  to  establish  the  mission  of  L'Anse  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  where  I  labored  subsequently  for  ten  years  until 
I  was  appointed  bishop. 

When  I  first  came  to  that  place  to  see  whether  a  mission  could 
be  founded  there,  the  Indians  had  just  received  a  keg  of  whisky,  and 
the  entire  numerous  band  was  in  the  most  horrible  state  of  drunk- 
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enness.  That  was  indeed  discouraging  for  me;  still  I  stayed  there 
and  waited  many  days  until  the  whisky  was  finally  drunk  up,  and 
then  I  waited  yet  a  little  longer  till  the  pitiable  Indians  sobered  up 
entirely.  Then  I  went  to  them,  invited  them  to  meet  and  listen  to 
me.  They  all  came,  and  I  showed  them  the  folly  of  their  conduct, 
etc.,  and  promised  them  to  improve  their  condition  by  proper  in- 
struction if  they  would  care  to  hear  me.  They  listened  to  me  with 
their  heads  bowed  down ;  and  at  the  end  when  I  asked  them  to  give 
me  an  answer,  an  old  man  arose  and  said  to  me  in  the  name  of  all : 

"If  you  come  to  us  only  for  a  short  visit  we  will  not  listen  to 
you  and  will  not  follow  your  words.  But  if  you  come  and  stay 
with  us  we  will  perhaps  listen  to  you  and  obey  your  doctrine."  I 
was  satisfied  with  that.  I  came  again  after  three  months  and  re- 
mained with  them;  and  in  a  couple  of  years  the  entire  band  was 
converted  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  became  an  example  of  so- 
briety and  Christian  behavior.  I  erected  a  log  church  and  thirty 
log  houses  for  them  with  the  means  which  I  received  from  Europe. 
The  church  stands  in  the  middle,  and  on  both  sides  are  the  houses 
of  the  Indians.  They  were  glad  to  exchange  their  wretched  huts 
for  comfortable  houses.  Last  summer  the  missionary  who  is  now 
stationed  there  enlarged  the  church  because  it  had  already  become 
too  small. 

The  family  relations  of  the  wild  Indians  are  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  They  have,  properly  speaking,  no  marriage.  Their  matri- 
monial relations  are  a  voluntary  temporary  cohabitation.  They 
have  no  marriage  ceremonies  and  no  wedding  feasts,  but  when  an 
Indian  wishes  to  get  married  he  asks  his  chosen  one  whether  she  is 
willing  to  live  with  him.  If  she  consents  she  goes  with  him  and 
remains  with  him  as  long  as  both  like  it.  If  they  become  tired  of 
each  other  they  separate  and  marry  elsewhere  even  if  they  have 
children  by  each  other.  Nor  is  the  savage,  unconverted  Indian 
limited  to  only  one  wife;  he  may  take  two  or  three,  and  actually 
takes  as  many  as  he  pleases  and  as  he  can  support. 

The  education  of  children  is  entirely  neglected  and  disregarded 
by  the  savage  Indians.  The  Indians  love  their  children  foolishly 
and  irrationally  and  let  them  have  their  own  way  in  everything. 
Thus  the  children  grow  up  and  become  very  stubborn  and  dis- 
obedient ;  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  obedience ; 
but  this  is  the  fault  of  the  parents.  The  Indians  in  their  wild  state 
have  no  large  families  because  their  children  mostly  die  young. 
And  that  cannot  easily  be  otherwise.    They  are  born  in  the  woods 
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in  miserable  huts  where  they  are  exposed  to  all  changes  and  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  particularly  in  winter;  and  the  wild 
Indians  themselves  so  to  say  kill  their  children,  not  purposely  but 
by  their  ill  treatment  in  their  sickness.  When  an  Indian  child 
becomes  sick,  the  Indians  of  the  entire  band  go  to  the  hut  of  the 
sick  child  and  because  every  Indian  imagines  himself  to  be  a  phy- 
sician, everyone  gives  a  medicine  which  the  sick  child  is  obliged  to 
take  without  further  ceremony.  Their  medicines  consist  of  all 
kinds  of  herbs,  roots,  tree  bark,  some  of  which  are  very  strong. 
Now  when  a  poor  child  is  forced  to  take  10  to  16  different  medi- 
cines, it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  cannot  easily  outlive  such  a 
treatment.  Moreover,  the  Indians  allow  no  rest  to  their  sick,  both 
children  and  adults,  for  they  shout  and  beat  the  drum  almost  con- 
tinually in  the  hut  of  the  sick  person  in  order  to  induce  the  great 
spirit  to  help. 

The  Indians,  as  we  have  said,  love  their  children  with  extra- 
ordinary affection;  however,  the  children  do  not  so  love  their 
parents.  They  disobey  and  despise  them  especially  when  they  are 
somewhat  old ;  and  when  they  become  very  old  and  helpless  they 
are  often  utterly  forsaken  and  abandoned  to  die  of  starvation.  The 
savage  Indians  are  continually  roving  through  the  woods  in  order 
to  find  better  hunting  grounds.  Now  as  long  as  the  parents  or 
grandparents  are  able  to  move  with  their  children,  it  is  all  right ; 
but  woe  to  him  who  is  no  longer  able  to  travel ;  for  then  they  leave 
him  a  small  pile  of  wood  and  a  little  meat  and  march  on;  and  the 
person  thus  rejected  by  his  own  children  and  grandchildren,  having 
burned  the  wood  and  consumed  the  meat,  must  die  the  most  cruel 
death  of  starvation. — When  I  was  a  missionary  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  a  Christian  Indian  who  belonged  to  my  mission  found  one 
day  an  old  Indian  woman  thus  rejected  in  the  woods.  He  had  a 
Christian  heart,  picked  up  the  poor  old  woman,  and  brought  her  to 
his  lodge.  Then  he  came  to  me  and  told  me  the  incident.  I  went 
with  him  immediately  to  see  the  poor  old  woman.  O  how  glad  and 
grateful  she  was  to  have  been  saved !  I  made  use  of  her  good  dis- 
position, spoke  to  her  about  God  and  the  Christian  religion,  and 
she  was  immediately  willing  to  become  a  Christian.  I  gave  her  the 
instruction  necessary  and  then  baptized  her.  The  following  night 
she  died  in  her  baptismal  innocence,  and  exchanged  this  miserable 
life  for  the  everlasting  life  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

The  way  of  living  of  the  savage  Indians  is  extremely  laborious 
and  uncertain.    Th^ir  means  of  subsistence  are  hunting  and  fishing ; 
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agriculture  is  carried  on  a  little  or  not  at  all.  And  when  hunting 
or  fishing  is  not  sufficient  they  often  suffer  the  greatest  want,  and 
many  die  of  starvation. — They  have  no  houses  in  their  wild  state, 
but  only  portable  huts,  made  of  birch  bark. 

They  sew  together  several  long  pieces  of  birch  bark  and  roll  them 
up  like  wall-paper.  And  when  they  come  to  some  place  where 
they  wish  to  put  up  their  lodge,  they  drive  long  poles,  running 
obliquely  and  joining  at  the  top,  into  the  ground  or  into  the  snow, 
in  a  circle,  and  then  they  cover  them  with  these  rolls  of  birch  bark. 
In  the  center  of  the  hut  a  fire  is  kindled.  Such  huts  keep  off  rain 
and  snow,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  extremely  cold  in  winter ;  and  the 
poor  Indians  pass  every  winter,  no  matter  how  cold,  in  such  miser- 
able huts.  These  huts  have  to  be  frequently  transferred  in  winter, 
because  when  there  is  no  more  game  to  be  found  on  some  place, 
they  march  on  where  they  hope  to  find  some  game.  This  onerous 
task  of  moving  is  entirely  the  work  of  the  women ;  for  the  men  take 
their  guns  and  follow  the  game. 

The  making  of  war  by  the  wild  Indians  is  cruel  and  barbaric. 
The  neighboring  tribes  of  the  Chippewa  and  the  Sioux  Indians  are 
constantly  engaged  in  war  against  one  another,  i.e.,  the  savage, 
unconverted  Indians  are;  for  the  Christian  Indians  live  peaceably 
and  no  longer  go  to  war.  The  Indians  have  no  standing  or 
numerous  armies,  but  from  time  to  time  20  or  30  Indians  meet  and 
march  toward  the  territory  of  the  hostile  tribe.  And  when  they 
approach  the  country  of  the  foe  and  find  a  hut  they  kill  all  that  are 
in  it,  men,  women  and  children  and  scalp  them.  These  scalps  are 
their  trophies  or  memorials  of  victory.  If  they  meet  a  band  of 
hostile  warriors  on  their  expedition  they  fire  upon  each  other, 
everyone  standing  hidden  behind  his  tree  until  the  one  or  the  other 
party  wins  the  upper  hand.  The  fallen  ones  are  scalped  immediately, 
and  the  prisoners  are  lead  away  in  triumph.  Woe  to  the  prisoners 
of  the  wild  Indians!  They  are  inhumanly  tortured  and  many  are 
burned  alive.  Birch  bark  which  burns  so  easily  is  tied  about  their 
arms  and  legs  and  the  entire  body,  and  fire  set  to  it ;  and  thus  these 
victims  to  Indian  cruelty  end  their  lives  in  unspeakable  torments. 

At  such  raids  many  a  man  is  knocked  down  with  the  war  club 
and  then  scalped  who  regains  consciousness  and  often  lives  long 
afterwards.  Thus  in  a  mission  near  Lake  Superior  there  was  a 
good  old  Indian  woman  who  was  struck  down  and  scalped  by  a 
hostile  Indian  in  her  youth,  because  he  deemed  her  dead;  but  she 
came  again  to  herself  and  lived  for  many  years  after  that.     She 
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was  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion  and  led  a  pious  life.  She 
always  wore  a  shawl  around  her  head  because  her  skull  was  entirely 
bare. 

This  then  is  the  way  of  living  of  the  savage,  unconverted  Indians. 
But  when  they  are  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion  then  they 
become  quite  different  people;  a  peculiar  regeneration,  a  real  new 
birth  takes  place  in  them.  As  a  result  it  is  especially  remarkable 
how  completely  they  give  up  drinking  to  which  they  were  addicted 
with  such  extraordinary  passion  in  their  wild  state.  Thus  I  know 
an  Indian  near  Lake  Superior  who  became  converted  when  he  was 
a  young  man.  He  was  like  all  Indians,  more  or  less  addicted  to 
drinking,  but  after  his  conversion  he  refused  to  take  another  drop 
of  whisky.  An  American,  to  seduce  him,  oflfered  him  a  silver  watch 
if  he  would  drink  a  glass  of  whisky.  The  young  man  turned  away 
and  went  off  without  taking  even  a  drop  of  whisky.  Again,  there 
was  an  old  man  at  the  mission  of  L'Anse  who  was  previously  a 
notorious  drunkard.  After  his  conversion  he  became  a  real  apostle 
of  temperance.  Often  he  would  gather  the  Indians  of  the  mission 
around  him  and  admonish  them  with  much  zeal  never  to  drink 
whisky  which  causes  so  much  mischief  in  the  world. 

As  with  regard  to  drunkenness,  so  also  in  every  other  respect, 
the  manners  of  the  converted  Indians  are  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  pagans.  During  the  many  years  of  my  missionary  life 
I  had  frequently  the  greatest  spiritual  pleasure  in  seeing  the  blessed 
change  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the  Catholic  religion  among 
the  Indians.  Therefore  I  was  always  very  happy  when  so  many  of 
them  were  converted;  and  I  had  often  the  consolation  of  making 
many  conversions.  Once  I  baptized,  after  giving  them  proper 
instruction,  45  Indians  in  one  day.  It  was  especially  gratifying  to 
me  to  baptize  entire  families,  the  father,  the  mother  and  all  their 
children. 

The  mother  generally  had  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  her  other  chil- 
dren were  around  her,  and  all  received  the  holy  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism at  the  same  time.  Likewise  it  afforded  me  special  consolation 
to  baptize  very  old  people  who  already  stood,  so  to  say,  with  one 
foot  in  their  grave,  and  now  received  holy  baptism.  Once  I  baptized 
a  poor  old  woman  who  saw  her  fifth  generation,  i.e.,  her  grand- 
children again  had  grandchildren  who  were  therefore  the  grand 
great  grandchildren  of  the  old  woman,  and  I  baptized  her  together 
with  her  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren  and  grand  great  grand- 
children.— To  God  be  praise  and  thanks  for  it  all ! 
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II. 
LETTERS  OF  BISHOP  LORAS,  1832  AND  1836. 

In  the  issue  of  Acta  et  Dicta  of  July,  1916,  were  published  four 
letters  of  Bishop  Loras,  first  Bishop  of  Dubuque,  written  in  1829 
and  1830  when  the  later  Bishop  of  Dubuque  was  still  a  mission- 
ary priest  of  the  diocese  of  Mobile.  The  following  are  two  more 
letters  of  the  same  collection.  The  originals  of  these  letters  are 
preserved  by  the  Loras  family  in  Lyons,  France.  Copies  of  them 
are  in  the  archives  of  the  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul, 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  in  a  general  way  what  are  the 
materials,  of  which  these  letters  are  part,  regarding  Bishop  Loras 
which  are  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholic  Historical 
Society  of  St.  Paul. 

There  is,  first,  a  series  of  about  twenty  letters  written  by  Bishop 
Loras  to  his  mother  and  to  other  members  of  his  family.  These 
are  copies  received  directly  from  the  Loras  family  of  Lyons. 
Among  them  are  the  four  published  in  the  preceding  issue  of 
Acta  et  Dicta  and  the  two  published  in  this  present  issue.  With 
these  letters  are  a  series  of  notes  entitled  "Notices  sur  la  famille 
Loras." 

Secondly,  there  is  a  series  of  letters,  with  some  similar  notes 
regarding  Bishop  Loras  and  his  family,  which  are  copies  from 
earlier  copies  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Dubuque  diocese. 
The  Dubuque  copies  were  received  from  the  Loras  family  of 
Lyons.  This  collection  contains,  besides  the  notes  just  men- 
tioned, some  twenty-five  letters  written  by  Bishop  Loras  to  mem- 
bers of  his  family  or  received  by  him  from  members  of  his  family. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  series  of  letters  which  are  copies  from  the 
originals  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Dubuque  diocese. 
These  are  about  thirty  in  number  and  include  letters  addressed 
to  Bishop  Loras  by  Bishop  Cretin,  first  Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  both 
before  and  after  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  by  Fath- 
ers Ravoux  and  Weninger  and  by  Bishops  Flaget  of  Louisville, 
Blanc  of  New  Orleans  and  Bourget  of  Montreal. 
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A. 

College  de  Spring  Hill,  10  Novembre,  1832. 

Ma  tendre  Mere  : 

Votre  chere  lettre  du  4  Juillet,  la  2eme  que  vous  avez  la  bonte  de 
m'adresser,  m*est  heureusement  parvenue  le  28  Octobre;  celle  de 
Mme.  Tallon  du  19  Juillet,  le  18  Septembre ;  celle  d'Emilie  du  31  Mai 
qui  renfermait  celle  de  Marie  Richard  et  le  "P.  S."  du  cher  Fleury, 
a  peu  pres  deux  mois  apres,  soht  pareillement  entre  mes  mains.  lis 
ne  peuvent  douter  du  sensible  plaisir  qu'elles  m'ont  cause  et  si  je 
n'y  reponds  pas  cette  fois  expressement,  c'est  que  Jesus  Christ  a 
dit,  "Ne  savez-vous  pas  que  je  dois  m'occuper  de  ce  qui  regarde 
directement  la  gloire  de  mon  Pere  ?"  Veuillez  etre  vous-meme  mon 
interprete  aupres  d'eux. 

Vous  m'avez  parle  du  cholera  de  Paris  et  des  Provinces ;  c'est  peu 
de  chose  en  comparaison  des  ravages  horribles  qu'il  exerce  a  la 
Nouvelle  Orleans.  II  y  est  combine  avec  la  fievre  jaune, 
la  petite  verole,  etc.  II  y  a  eclate  le  24  Octobre  et  precipite  dans 
le  tombeau  tons  les  jours  pres  de  200  personnes.  La  stupeur  est  a 
son  comble ;  on  enterre  les  morts  tout  habilles,  pele-mele ;  on  trouve 
a  peine  des  negres  qui  veuillent  se  devouer.  Les  habitants  de  la 
Mobile  sont  dans  la  consternation.  II  nous  visitera  ce  fleau,  infailli- 
blement.  Nos  eleves  sont  aussi  effrayes.  Une  partie  d'entre  eux  ont 
quitte  le  College  et  nous  nous  abandonnons  tous  entre  les  mains 
patemelles  de  la  Divine  Providence.  Pour  moi,  ma  tendre  Mere, 
je  suis  dans  un  calme  parfait ;  ma  plus  grande  peine  est  de  voir  que 
ce  grand  avertissement  que  le  Ciel  nous  donne  a  tous  ne  fasse  pas 
plus  d'impression  sur  les  pecheurs  et  les  heretiques.  Cela  annonce 
que  la  foi  est  morte  dans  les  coeurs  ou  qu'elle  n'y  a  jamais  ete. 
Nous  redoublons  neanmoins  nos  efforts  et  nos  prieres  pour  qu'un 
bandeau  si  fatal  soit  enfin  leve.  Je  serais  trop  heureux  de  mourir 
en  assistant  ces  infortunes.  J'ecrirai  a  M.  Miolland  dans  quelques 
temps;  il  pourra  vous  informer  de  I'etat  des  choses  ici.  J'ai  regu 
la  lettre  du  29  Aout. 

Je  vais  dire  la  Ste.  Messe  pendant  neuf  jours  pour  notre  chere 
soeur  Simone,  afin  que  Dieu  benisse  sa  sortie  de  Tournon  et  son 
sejour  si  bien  choisi  de  Ste.  Foy. 

Je  suis  infiniment  satisfait  de  tout  ce  que  j'apprends  d'interessant 
sur  la  famille  par  les  diverses  lettres  dont  je  vous  parle.  Qu'on  ne 
se  lasse  pas  de  m'ecrire ;  c'est  une  consolation  bien  legitime  pour  un 
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Missionaire    d'apprendre    que    Dieu    protege    toujours    ceux    qui 
I'aiment. 

Nous  pensons  tres  serieusement  a  fonder  ici  une  Communaute 
des  Religieuses  de  la  Visitation  pour  Teducation  des  jeunes  per- 
sonnes.  C'est  une  des  choses  que  je  demande  a  voir  avant  de 
mourir.  La  premiere  est  le  College,  qui  existe  et  est  florissant ;  la 
deuxieme  est  I'etablissement  de  plusieurs  paroisses  dans  ce  Diocese ; 
la  quatrieme  sera  de  vous  voir  encore,  ma  bonne  et  bien  tendre 
Mere;  alors  je  dirai  mon  "Nunc  dimittis." 

Excusez  ma  brievete;  vous  me  I'avez  vous-meme  recommandee; 
et  croyez  que  rien  ne  sera  jamais  capable  d'alterer  les  sentiments 
du  plus  filial  attachement  de  votre 

Tres  devoue  fils 

M.    LORAS. 

P.  S.  Nous  nous  portons  tous  parfaitement  bien.  Mes  plus 
sinceres  amities,  je  vous  prie,  a  tous  mes  chers  freres  et  soeurs  et 
respects  au  cher  cousin,  etc. 

(Translation) 

College  of  Spring  Hill,  November  10,  1832. 
My  dear  Mother: 

Your  dear  letter,  the  second  which  you  kindly  sent  me,  came  to 
me  happily  on  October  28th;  that  of  Madame  Tallon  of  July  19th 
arrived  on  September  18th;  that  of  Emilie  of  May  31st,  which 
enclosed  another  from  Marie  Richard  and  a  "P.  S."  from  dear 
Fleury,  just  about  two  months  later,  are  also  in  my  hands.  All 
these  writers  may  be  sure  that  they  have  given  me  great  pleasure 
and  if  I  do  not  answer  directly  this  time  it  is  according  to  the  words 
of  Jesus  Christ,  "Do  you  not  know  that  I  must  concern  myself 
directly  with  the  glory  of  my  Father?"  Will  you  therefore  act  as 
intermediary  between  me  and  them? 

You  have  written  about  the  cholera  in  Paris  and  in  the  Provinces. 
It  is  a  small  matter,  compared  to  the  terrible  ravages  which  this 
disease  is  working  in  New  Orleans.  Here  it  is  combined  with 
yellow  fever,  small-pox  and  so  forth.  The  disease  broke  out  in 
New  Orleans  on  October  24th  and  has  brought  to  the  grave  daily 
nearly  2CX)  persons.  The  terror  is  at  its  height ;  the  dead  are  buried 
clothed  as  they  are  and  pell-mell ;  it  is  hard  to  find  negroes  who  are 
willing  to  do  this  work.  The  people  of  Mobile  are  in  a  state  of 
consternation. 
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This  plague  will  certainly  visit  us  also.  Our  pupils  are  likewise 
filled  with  fear.  Some  of  them  have  left  the  college.  We  who  are 
here  place  ourselves  in  the  kind  hands  of  Divine  Providence.  As 
for  me,  my  dear  mother,  I  am  perfectly  calm ;  my  greatest  trouble 
is  to  see  that  this  great  warning  which  Heaven  sends  to  us  all  does 
not  make  more  impression  upon  sinners  and  heretics.  This  shows 
that  faith  is  dead  in  their  hearts,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  there. 
Nevertheless  we  redouble  our  efforts  and  our  prayers  that  this  fatal 
veil  of  blindness  may  at  last  be  lifted.  I  should  be  only  too  happy 
to  die  in  aiding  these  unfortunate  people.  I  shall  write  to  M. 
Miolland  after  some  time ;  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  what  the  state 
of  affairs  is  here.    I  have  received  the  letter  of  August  29th. 

I  am  going  to  offer  the  Holy  Mass  for  nine  days  for  the  inten- 
tion of  our  dear  sister  Simone,  that  God  may  bless  her  departure 
from  Tournon  and  her  sojourn,  so  well  chosen,  at  Sainte  Foy. 

I  am  pleased  beyond  measure  at  all  the  interesting  things  regard- 
ing the  family  which  I  learn  by  the  various  letters  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  Let  no  one  cease  to  write  to  me ;  it  is  a  quite  legitimate 
consolation  for  a  missionary  to  learn  that  God  continues  to  protect 
those  who  love  Him. 

We  are  seriously  considering  the  foundation  here  of  a  community 
of  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  for  the  education  of  girls.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  which  I  beg  to  see  before  I  die.  The  first  is  the  college, 
which  exists  and  is  flourishing;  the  second  is  the  establishment  of 
several  parishes  in  this  diocese ;  the  fourth  will  be  to  see  you  once 
more,  my  good,  dear  mother ;  then  I  shall  say  my  "Nunc  dimittis." 

Excuse  my  brevity ;  you  yourself  suggested  to  me  that  I  might  be 
brief ;  and  believe  that  nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  change  the  senti- 
ments of  most  filial  attachment  of 

Your  most  devoted  son, 

M.  LORAS. 

P.  S.  We  are  perfectly  well.  Give  my  sincerest  regards,  I  pray 
you,  to  all  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters  and  my  respects  to  my  dear 
cousin,  etc. 

B. 

Mobile,  19  Mai  1836. 
Madame  Richard  Loras, 

Ma  bien  chere  soeur: 
Pour  repondre  au  louable  empressement  que  tu  me  manifestes 
dans  ta  lettre  du  7  Fevrier  dernier  de  connaitre  quelque  chose  de  ce 
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que  la  grace  du  Tout  Puissant  opere  ici  par  notre  ministere,  je  vais 
te  faire  le  narre  de  ma  derniere  excursion,  que  Ton  peut  appeler  du 
nom  de  Mission,  si  Ton  compare  les  petites  choses  aux  grandes. 

A  30  milles  de  Mobile,  sur  les  bords  du  grand  golfe  du  Mexique, 
existe  une  petite  colonic  frangaise  composee  seulement  de  100 
individus.  lis  habitent  sur  les  rives  d'un  tres  petit  detroit  qui 
s'avance  en  serpentant  a  5  ou  6  milles  dans  les  terres.  lis  vivent  de 
leur  chasse  et  de  leur  peche,  ne  cultivant  qu'une  petite  portion  de 
leurs  terres,  qui  sont  assez  humides,  et  quelquefois  inondee  par  la 
marree  au  temps  des  orages.  lis  sont  malheureusement  en  proie  a 
une  profonde  ignorance,  car  parmi  eux,  un  seul  est  capable  de 
signer  son  nom.  lis  ont  neanmoins  quelques  idees  religieuses  qui 
leur  ont  ete  confusement  transmises  par  les  trois  patriarches  du 
pays,  dont  les  en f ants  forment  presque  toute  cette  petite  peuplade,  et 
ils  parlent  mieux  le  frangais  que  le  commun  du  peuple  de  Mobile. 
Comme  ils  sont,  pour  ainsi  dire,  retires  dans  un  coin  du  monde,  par 
consequent  a  I'abri  de  la  corruption  des  grandes  villes,  ils  sont  en 
general  de  moeurs  pures,  les  families  sont  nombreuses,  et  les  enfants 
pour  la  plupart  spirituels  et  bien  faits. 

C'est  done  la,  apres  avoir  fait  faire  les  Paques  a  nos  Mobiliens, 
et  la  premiere  Communion  a  un  certain  nombre  d'enfants,  j'ai  eu  la 
consolation  de  diriger  mes  pas,  seul,  dans  un  cabriolet,  avec  ma 
malle,  qui  contenait  une  chapelle  entiere.  J'ai  chemine  7  heures  au 
travers  d'une  immense  foret  de  pins,  sans  rencontrer  d'autres  etres 
vivants  que  deux  vautours  et  une  nombreuse  famille  de  sangliers 
ou  pores  sauvages  qui  ont  fui  precipitament  a  mon  approche.  La 
situation  me  rappelait  alors  le  souvenir  de  ces  voyageurs  qui  par- 
courent  la  France,  dans  le  meme  equipage,  pour  etendre  leur  com- 
merce. Mais  quelle  difference !  Ils  ne  travaillent  que  pour  la  terre 
et  un  Missionnaire  n'a  en  vue  que  le  ciel.  .  .  .  Pendant  ce  long  et 
melancolique  trajet,  je  suis  accueilli  par  une  pluie  a  verse,  accom- 
pagnee  d'eclairs  et  de  tonnerres  epouvantables  pour  tout  autre  que 
pour  celui  qui  marche  pour  une  si  belle  cause.  J'arrive  a  une  vieille 
ferme  abandonnee;  je  m'y  repose;  j'y  prends  un  frugal  repas  que 
je  prepare  moi-meme,  sans  oublier  mon  unique  compagnon.  Enfin, 
j'arrive  sur  le  soir  au  pent  du  Bayou  la  Batrie.  Car  ici,  on  appelle 
Bayou  cette  espece  de  riviere  dont  je  viens  de  parler.  Elle  est 
large  et  profonde;  rien  n'est  plus  dangereux  que  ce  passage.  Le 
pont  est  forme  avec  des  branches  de  pins  placees  simplement  les 
unes  a  cote  des  autres  sur  d'autres  plus  grosses  placees  en  long  et 
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legerement  fixees.  Je  le  passe  neanmoins  sans  accident  et  j 'arrive 
chez  le  bon  patriarche  Jean  Laduer,  qui  ne  se  doute  pas  que  son 
nom  va  traverser  I'Ocean.  C'est  le  pere  de  onze  enfants,  dont  les 
sept  plus  grands  ont  deja  chacun  une  famille  plus  un  moins  nom- 
breuse.  II  m'appelle  du  doux  nom  de  Pere  et  me  donne  I'hospitalite 
du  plus  grand  coeur.  Son  premier  soin  est  de  me  prevenir  que  huit 
mariages  dans  la  peuplade  ont  ete  faits  par  des  juges  de  paix  ou  par 
des  ministres  protestants.  Je  lui  temoigne  mon  desir  ardent  qu'ils 
soient  benis  par  I'Eglise.  Malgre  Textreme  repugnance  des  partis, 
nous  venons  a  bout  d'en  rehabiliter  sept. 

Quelle  benediction !  II  s'agit  ensuite  de  baptiser  dix  enfants ;  nous 
le  faisons  sans  aucune  difficulte.  Apres  cela  j'assigne  un  jour  pour 
la  celebration  des  Saints  Mysteres.  Tous  sont  invites;  un  grand 
nombre  s'y  rend.  Je  chante  plusieurs  cantiques  et  je  preche  sur  la 
necessite  de  la  confession.  Jamais  ils  n'avaient  rien  entendu  a  cet 
egard.  Neanmoins,  dociles  a  la  voix  de  Dieu  douze  d'entre  eux  se 
presentent  au  Saint  Tribunal  aussitot  apres  la  Messe,  puis  d'autres 
les  imitent  jusqu'au  nombre  de  22.  J'emploie  le  reste  du  temps  a 
catechiser  les  enfants,  dont  plusieurs  ont  une  memoire  prodigieuse. 
Je  leur  apprends  des  cantiques  dont  ils  doivent  faire  retentir  les 
forets.  Les  parents  sont  ravis  de  voir  leurs  enfants  s'instruire.  La 
bonne  vieille  epouse  de  mon  patriarche,  preparant  sa  petite  fille,  qui 
se  rendait  au  lieu  de  I'instruction,  lui  dit  un  jour  en  ma  presence: 
"Va,  mon  enfant,  ecoute  bien  ce  que  le  Pere  va  dire,  et  tu  me 
Tenseigneras  ensuite."  Ce  trait  m'a  touche  jusqu'au  larmes.  La 
veille  de  mon  depart  il  m'a  fallu  catechiser  et  chanter  des  cantiques 
en  plein  air  jusqu'au  coucher  du  soleil.  Les  enfants  surtout  ne 
pouvaient  se  resoudre  a  me  quitter;  enfin,  ils  s'y  resignent,  mais 
seulement  apres  ma  promesse  solennelle  de  les  visiter  de  nouveau  en 
Septembre,  non  pas  seulement  en  passant,  mais  pendant  5  ou  6 
semaines,  afin  de  pouvoir  preparer  une  belle  premiere  communion. 
Le  lendemain,  je  les  quitte  avant  jour,  pour  eviter  de  touchants 
adieux,  mais  avec  un  coeur  plein  de  joie  et  de  consolation  de  ce  que 
la  g^race  du  Tres  Haut  a  opere  en  4  jours,  et  sincerement  resolu  de 
revenir  bientot  au  milieu  de  ce  peuple  cheri.  .  .  . 

Qu'elle  est  la  mere  chretienne  qui  ne  doive  desirer  de  compter 
parmi  ses  enfants  un  Missionaire? 

Ton  frere  et  ami, 

M.    LORAS. 
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(Translation) 

Mobile,  May  19,  1836. 
Madame  Richard  Loras, 

My  dear  Sister: 

To  respond  to  the  worthy  desire  which  you  manifest  in  your 
letter  of  February  7th  past,  to  know  something  of  what  the  grace 
of  the  Almighty  is  accomplishing  here  through  our  ministry,  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  of  my  latest  excursion,  which  I  may  call  a 
mission  if  it  is  permitted  to  compare  the  little  with  the  great. 

Thirty  miles  from  Mobile,  on  the  coast  of  the  great  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  there  is  a  little  French  colony  made  up  of  only  one  hun- 
dred souls.  They  dwell  on  the  banks  of  a  very  small  piece  of  water 
which  winds  along  some  five  or  six  miles  amid  the  land.  They 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing  and  cultivate  but  little  of  their  land 
which  is  quite  humid  and  sometimes  is  inundated  by  the  sea  in 
times  of  tempest.  Unfortunately  they  are  subject  to  deep  ignor- 
ance for  only  one  among  them  is  able  to  write  his  name.  Never- 
theless they  have  some  religious  ideas  which  were  handed  down 
to  them  in  a  confused  way  from  the  three  patriarchs  of  the  place 
whose  descendants  make  up  almost  all  of  this  little  community,  and 
they  speak  French  better  than  is  common  in  Mobile.  Inasmuch 
as  they  are,  so  to  speak,  withdrawn  into  a  corner  of  the  world  and 
therefore  sheltered  from  the  corruption  of  the  great  cities,  their 
morals  are  generally  pure,  their  families  are  large  and  their  children 
are  bright  and  comely. 

Well  then,  after  having  administered  the  Easter  sacraments  to 
our  people  of  Mobik  and  having  administered  First  Holy  Com- 
munion to  a  certain  number  of  children,  it  was  to  this  place  that 
I  had  the  consolation  of  turning  my  steps — all  alone,  in  a  cabriolet, 
with  my  trunk,  which  contained  a  whole  chapel.  I  went  on  for 
seven  hours  through  an  immense  forest  of  pine  trees  without  meet- 
ing any  living  beings  except  two  vultures  and  a  numerous  family 
of  wild  pigs  that  fled  precipitately  at  my  approach.  My  situation 
reminded  me  of  those  travellers  who  go  about  through  France  in 
the  same  kind  of  vehicle  to  extend  their  trade.  But  what  difference ! 
Their  labor  is  for  the  things  of  this  world  whereas  a  missionary 
has  only  heaven  in  view. 

During  this  long  and  gloomy  passage  through  the  forest  I  met 
with  a  downpour  of  rain  accompanied  by  hghtning  and  thunder  such 
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as  would  be  terrible  save  for  one  who  travels  in  so  fair  a  cause.  I 
reached  an  old,  abandoned  farm;  there  I  rested;  I  took  a  frugal 
meal  which  I  prepared  myself  and  I  did  not  forget  my  sole  com- 
panion. At  last  I  arrived  at  night-fall  at  the  bridge  of  Bayou  la 
Batrie.  For  here  the  name  "Bayou"  is  given  to  this  kind  of  river 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  broad  and  deep;  the  passage  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  The  bridge  is  formed  of  pine  branches  placed 
simply  one  beside  the  other  and  laid  upon  others  which  are  placed 
lengthwise  and  loosely  fastened.  Nevertheless  I  passed  over  without 
accident  and  reached  the  home  of  the  good  patriarch  John  Laduer, 
who  has  no  idea  that  his  name  is  going  to  cross  the  ocean.  He  is 
the  father  of  eleven  children  and  of  these  the  seven  oldest  have 
considerably  sized  families  of  their  own.  He  called  me  by  the 
sweet  name  of  "Father"  and  offered  me  his  hospitality  with  all  his 
heart. 

His  first  care  was  to  tell  me  that  there  had  been  eight  marriages 
in  this  community  celebrated  before  justices  of  peace  or  Protestant 
ministers.  I  assured  him  of  my  ardent  desire  that  these  marriages 
be  blest  by  the  Church.  Although  the  parties  were  extremely  re- 
luctant we  finally  managed  to  rehabilitate  seven  of  the  eight. 

What  a  blessing  this  was!  The  next  thing  was  to  baptise  ten 
children ;  this  I  did  without  any  difficulty.  After  that,  I  fixed  a  day 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacred  Mysteries.  All  were  invited  and 
a  large  number  actually  came.  I  chanted  several  hymns  and  I 
preached  on  the  necessity  of  confession.  They  had  never  heard 
anything  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless,  docile  to  the  voice  of  God, 
twelve  of  them  came  to  the  holy  tribunal  immediately  after  Mass 
and  then  others  followed  them  up  to  the  number  of  twenty-two. 
I  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in  instructing  the  children,  some  of 
whom  have  a  most  remarkable  memory.  I  taught  them  the  hymns 
with  which  they  should  make  the  forests  re-echo.  The  parents  were 
overjoyed  at  seeing  their  children  receive  instruction.  The  good, 
aged  wife  of  my  patriarch  said  one  day  in  my  hearing  to  her  little 
girl,  getting  her  ready  to  go  to  the  place  of  instruction,  "Go,  child, 
listen  well  to  what  the  Father  says,  and  afterwards  you  will  teach 
it  to  me."    'Twas  a  trait  that  moved  me  to  tears. 

The  evening  before  my  departure  I  had  to  continue  the  instruc- 
tion and  to  chant  the  hymns  out  of  doors  until  sun-down.  The 
children  especially  could  not  make  up  their  mind  to  leave  me.  At 
last  they  were  reconciled  to  doing  so  but  only  after  my  solemn 
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promise  to  re-visit  them  in  September  and  not  for  a  passing  visit 
i  but  for  five  or  six  weeks  so  that  they  may  prepare  for  a  beautiful 

I  First  Communion.     The  next  day  I  left  them  before  the  break 

j  of  day,  so  that  the  emotional  farewells  might  be  avoided,  but  with  a 

heart  full  of  joy  and  consolation  at  that  which  the  grace  of  God 

had  wrought  in  four  days,  and  sincerely  resolved  to  return  before 

long  to  this  dear  community. 

Where  is  the  Christian  mother  who  would  not  desire  to  count  a 

missionary  among  her  children  ? 

Your  loving  brother, 

M.  LORAS. 


CONTEMPORARY  ITEMS. 

The  Most  Rev.  John  Joseph  Keane,  titular  Archbishop  of  Ciana 
and  retired  Archbishop  of  Dubuque,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  on  July  6,  1916.  The 
event  was  commemorated  by  Solemn  Mass  offered  up  by  Arch- 
bishop Keane  in  St.  Raphael's  Cathedral,  Dubuque.  The  festal 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ireland  of  St. 
Paul.  Among  those  present  at  the  service  were  the  Archbishops, 
James  J.  Keane  of  Dubuque,  and  Ireland  of  St.  Paul,  the  Bishops 
Davis  of  Davenport,  O'Reilly  of  Fargo,  Tihen  of  Lincoln,  McGol- 
rick  of  Duluth,  Carroll  of  Helena,  Dowling  of  Des  Moines,  the 
Monsignors  Heer  of  Dubuque,  Saunders  of  Fort  Dodge  and  Ryan 
of  Davenport.  Telegrams  of  congratulation  were  received  from  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  Archbishop  Bonzano,  from  Cardinal  Gibbons 
and  from  Bishop  Shahan,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University. 

Archbishop  Keane  was  born  at  Ballyshannon,  County  Donegal, 
Ireland,  on  September  12,  1839.  He  made  his  theological  studies 
in  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  and  was  ordained  on  July  2, 
1866.  In  1878  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  first  rector  of  the  newly-established  Catholic 
University  in  Washington.  He  occupied  this  position  till  1897 
when  he  was  called  to  Rome  and  made  Canon  of  St.  John  Lateran 
and  consultor  of  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda.  In  1900  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Dubuque.  He  held  this  office  until  1911  when 
he  felt  obliged  by  ill-health  to  retire  from  active  service.  He  was 
then  made  titular  Archbishop  of  Ciana  and  continued  to  reside  in 
Dubuque. 

The  Rev.  Alphonse  Kotouc,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Leo,  Yel- 
low Medicine  County,  Minnesota,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  on  July  5,  1916.  A 
considerable  number  of  visiting  priests  and  the  whole  parish  of  St. 
Leo  joined  with  the  pastor  in  the  celebration  of  his  jubilee  by  Solemn 
Mass  and  by  a  parochial  gathering  in  the  school  hall  where  a  pro- 
gram was  rendered  by  the  children  of  the  parish. 

The  Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  O.  S.  B.,  Indian  missionary  of  Fort  Tot- 
ten  in  the  Devils  Lake  Agency,  North  Dakota,  celebrated  without 
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special  ceremony  the  fortieth  anniversary,  in  July,  1916,  of  his  com- 
ing to  the  Sioux  Indians  of  North  Dakota.  Forty  years  ago  Father 
Jerome  came  to  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  from  Indiana,  accom- 
panied by  Brother  Giles,  who  has  been  his  faithful  companion  and 
assistant  ever  since.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  two  missionaries 
were  transferred  from  Fort  Yates  to  Fort  Totten.  The  remark- 
able success  of  their  work  there  is  well  known.  A  church  and 
school  have  been  built  wherein  the  Indians  have  been  taught  the 
lessons  of  Christian  religion  and  citizenship.  Under  the  direction 
of  Father  Jerome  the  Indians  have  made  marked  progress  in  agri- 
culture. He  has  also  done  great  service  in  the  development  of  the 
Sioux  language,  translating  the  Bible  into  Sioux,  composing  books 
of  instruction  and  devotion  and  publishing  a  monthly  periodical  in 
the  Sioux. 

The  Rev.  Augustine  Brockmeyer,  O.  S.  B.,  pastor  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's Church,  Duluth,  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  on  October  22,  1916.  Father  Augustine 
was  ordained  in  St.  John's  Abbey,  Collegeville,  Minnesota,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1876.  He  spent  twenty  years  as  pastor  in  Moorhead  and 
in  1905  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Clement's  Church  in  Duluth. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Corcoran,  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Still- 
water, Minnesota,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
pastorate  in  Stillwater  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  September  29, 
1916.  Father  Corcoran  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1866.  He  made  his  theological  studies  in  the  American 
College,  Louvain,  Belgium,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
St.  Paul  on  October  3,  1889.  He  was  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Michael's  Church  in  Stillwater  in  1892.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
celebration  the  following  tribute  to  Father  Corcoran  appeared  in 
The  Mirror,  the  periodical  pubhshed  at  the  Minnesota  State  Prison 
in  Stillwater. 

"A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  man  came  among  us  in  the  full 
vigor  and  high  ideals  of  virile  strength  and  manhood.  He  did  not 
come  to  depress  us  with  sympathy  or  to  move  us  to  self-pity  with 
insincere  oratory.  No,  he  came  to  show  us  the  way  of  truth  and 
the  Cross,  which,  with  its  simple  beauties  and  guidance  once  found, 
would  protect  us  from  wandering  ever  again  into  the  by-ways  and 
hedges  of  sin  and  shame. 
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"We  have  been  fortunate  to  have  come  under  the  guidance  of  this 
just  and  honorable  man;  and  we  have  not  only  felt  the  cleaning 
influence  of  his  faith  and  example  but  we  have  observed  a  resur- 
rection of  ideals  and  a  strengthening  of  soul-purpose  in  many  others. 

"Father  Corcoran  did  not  delve  into  the  hidden  secrets  of  our  past 
but  in  sincerity  proffered  the  guidance  of  the  All-powerful  Father. 
He  gave  us,  as  he  received  them,  blessings  and  inspirations  of 
divine  love  as  the  direct  command  from  Heaven  was,  "Go  ye  forth 
into  all  the  world."  So  now  does  this  man  exemplify  that  com- 
mand and  come  into  our  lives,  not  as  a  teacher  of  dogma  and  creed 
but  as  a  transmitter  of  the  word  of  God,  given  from  His  great 
Heart  abounding  in  love  and  mercy.  And  now,  expressing  the  ear- 
nest wishes  of  hundreds,  yes  thousands,  who  have  had  their  lives 
enriched  by  his  presence,  we  can  only  say,  'Father  Corcoran,  it  is 
our  prayer  that  for  many  years  you  may  be  continued  in  the  noble 
work  you  have  set  aside  as  a  mission  of  grace  and  helpfulness ;  that 
your  voice  will  not  be  lowered,  but  magnified  by  the  power  of  love ; 
that  it  will  ring  out  the  holy  message,  'Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden.'  " 

A  new  chapel  is  being  erected  at  the  College  of  St.  Thomas  in 
St.  Paul  according  to  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Masqueray,  the 
architect  of  the  Cathedral.  Its  dimensions  are  those  of  a  parish 
church.  The  main  nave  will  be  ninety-five  feet  in  length  by  forty- 
three  in  breadth.  On  either  side  of  the  nave  will  be  three  altars 
in  deep  recesses.  The  chapels  in  the  transepts  are  so  arranged  as 
to  form  part  of  the  main  body  of  the  chapel.  The  sanctuary,  square 
in  form,  opens  onto  ambulatories  which  give  additional  seating  capa- 
city. The  sanctuary  is  thirty-seven  by  thirty-seven  feet  in  size  and 
affords  room  not  only  for  the  altar  and  the  usual  sanctuary  furni- 
ture but  also  for  a  series  of  choir  stalls  for  the  members  of  the 
college  faculty.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  eighty 
thousand  dollars. 

A  new  parish  has  been  organized  in  Hazel  Park,  a  suburb  of  St. 
Paul.  In  June,  1916,  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Barron,  assistant  priest  of 
the  Cathedral,  was  appointed  temporarily  to  conduct  regular  services 
in  Hazel  Park.  Later  the  Rev.  William  W.  Finley  was  appointed 
permanent  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Hazel  Park  and  a  new  Church 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  has  been  erected.  It  is  a  frame  structure 
forty  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  size  and  was  dedicated  to 
divine  service  on  July  1,  1917. 
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In  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  the  new  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
now  being  erected  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Masqueray,  will  be 
a  large  and  beautiful  edifice.  This  church  will  be  a  modern  adapta- 
tion of  Byzantine  style  with  a  traditional  cruciform  ground-plan. 
Its  seating  capacity  will  be  twelve  hundred  and  the  cost  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  has  a  breadth  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  at  the  transepts  while  its  greatest  length  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  feet.  The  belfry  tower,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  has  the  form  of  an  Italian  companile. 

The  half-round  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  sixty  feet  high  and  is 
divided  into  five  broad  arches  which  are  treated  in  antique  oak. 
The  walls  are  in  pressed  face  brick.  Two  side  aisles  or  ambulatories 
are  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  row  of  piers  supporting  a  series 
of  arches  above  which  are  windows  which  light  directly  the  main 
nave.  Beyond  the  side  aisles  a  second  series  of  arches  open  into 
small  chapels  or  bays  designed  for  confessionals  and  altars.  Larger 
chapels  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  are  at  the  end  of  either 
transept.  The  choir  gallery  above  the  vestibule  is  designed  to  seat 
one  hundred  persons  beside  the  choir. 

The  sanctuary  floor  is  raised  well  above  the  floor  of  the  nave. 
Its  walls  are  in  form  of  a  half-dome  with  three  arched  openings  in 
the  rear  above  the  altar. 

The  facade  of  the  building  shows  a  series  of  Doric  pilasters  sup- 
porting a  balustrade  above  the  main  entrance.  Between  these  pilas- 
ters three  doors  lead  into  the  vestibule.  Above  the  balustrade  is 
a  great  rose-window  in  the  center  of  the  facade.  Beneath  it  are  five 
smaller  windows  lighting  the  organ  loft.  Two  tall  windows  flank 
the  main  entrance  and  two  others  of  similar  shape  flank  the  rose- 
window.  Above,  a  series  of  five  arched  panels  extends  well  upward 
into  the  gable  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cross. 

The  belfry  tower  rises  high  above  the  main  roof  like  a  lofty 
obelisk  with  a  base  twenty-four  feet  square  and  tapering  walls.  It 
stands  beside  the  apse  and  its  lower  story  forms  a  room  sixteen 
feet  square,  being  a  vestry  for  the  acolytes.  Above  this  is  a  square 
room  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parish  archives.  The 
walls  taper  slightly  in  their  upward  course  and  are  lighted  by  two 
tall  windows.  The  belfry  is  well  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  is 
treated  in  an  open  way  to  give  freedom  to  the  chiming  of  the  bells. 

A  new  parish  has  been  organized  in  Minneapolis  during  the  past 
year,  that  of  the  Holy  Name.    This  parish  is  formed  out  of  terri- 
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tory  formerly  belonging  to  the  parishes  of  the  Incarnation  and  St. 
Helena.  The  new  church  property  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Elev- 
enth Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  Street  South.  The  Rev.  P.  R. 
Cunningham,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ceceha  in  St. 
Paul,  has  been  given  charge  of  the  new  parish  of  the  Holy  Name. 

A  new  Church  of  Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius  for  the  Slovak 
people  of  North-east  Minneapolis  is  being  erected  at  Thirteenth 
Avenue  and  Second  Street,  North-east.  It  will  cost  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  present  church  building  is  to  be  remodeled 
and  used  as  a  school.    The  Rev.  Francis  Hrachovsky  is  the  pastor. 

A  new  parish  has  been  organized  for  the  Polish  people  of  North- 
east Minneapolis,  the  parish  of  All  Saints.  It  is  formed  of  territory 
which  was  formerly  part  of  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Matz,  formerly  pastor  of  the  parish  of  New  Brigh- 
ton, has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  parish  and  a  church  build- 
ing is  being  erected  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street,  North- 
east. 

New  parishes  have  been  organized  near  Minneapolis  in  Hennepin 
County  at  Wayzata  (St.  Bartholomew's  Church)  and  Long  Lake 
(St.  George's  Church).  Churches  are  to  be  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  George  Schefifold,  O.  S.  B.,  pastor  of  the  Holy 
Name  Church  of  Medina. 

A  new  parish  of  St.  Mary  has  been  organized  in  New  Ulm  in  the 
archdiocese  of  St.  Paul.  New  church  and  school  buildings  are  to 
be  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Schlinkert,  pastor 
of  the  present  Holy  Trinity  parish  in  New  Ulm. 

A  new  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer  at  Marshall  was  dedicated 
on  June  17,  1917.  It  is  a  spacious  building  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  one  thousand,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
according  to  designs  of  Mr.  Masqueray. 

A  new  Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Buffalo  is  completed  and  is 
being  used  for  divine  service.  A  ceremony  of  formal  dedication  is 
to  be  held  in  this  month  of  July,  1917. 

A  new  Church  of  St.  Francis  is  being  erected  at  Benson. 

In  the  diocese  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  the  Church  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul  at  Strasburg  was  solemnly  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Wehrle,  assisted  by  an  assembly  of  twenty  priests.    Except  for  the 
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Abbey  Church  of  Richardton,  this  church  at  Strasburg  is  the  only 
one  in  the  diocese  that  has  been  solemnly  consecrated.  The  Rev. 
Max  Speckmaier,  O.  S.  B.,  is  the  pastor. 

In  the  diocese  of  Bismarck  a  new  church  erected  at  Sherwood, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Schmitt  of  Mohall,  was 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Wehrle.  Other  churches  in  this  diocese  dedi- 
cated during  the  past  twelve  months  are :  the  Church  of  St.  Bridget, 
Parshall ;  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  Cartwright ;  the  Church  of  St. 
John,  Odense ;  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Solen ;  the  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Trenton ;  the  Church  of  St.  Anthony,  Van 
Hook ;  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Wild  Rose ;  the  Church  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  McGregor.  The  three  last  named  were 
erected  by  th.e  aid  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society  of 
Chicago. 

In  the  diocese  of  Bismarck  new  churches  are  being  built  or  are 
to  be  built  soon  at  Snow,  Hirshville  and  Lefor. 

In  the  diocese  of  Crookston,  Minnesota,  a  new  church  has  been 
built  at  Argyle  to  replace  a  former  one  destroyed  by  fire.  In  this 
diocese  new  churches  have  been  built  at  Fencer,  Goodridge,  Rhoda 
and  Carp  and  new  churches  are  being  built  at  Mavie,  Kroze  and 
Wilton.    A  new  parish  has  been  organized  at  Brooks. 

In  the  diocese  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  the  cornerstone  of  a  new 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  Duluth  was  laid  by  Bishop 
McGolrick  on  August  6.  A  new  parish  has  been  organized  in  the 
vicinity  of  Morgan  Park,  Duluth.  A  new  chapel  has  been  built  at 
Doray's  Landing  by  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Soci- 
ety of  Chicago. 

In  the  diocese  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  new  churches  have  been 
erected  at  Geneseo  and  Munich.  New  churches  are  being  erected 
at  Olga,  Minto  and  Orrin.  A  new  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony  is  being 
built  in  the  city  of  Fargo.  New  parishes  have  been  organized  at 
Pingree  and  Merrifield. 

In  the  diocese  of  Lead,  South  Dakota,  new  parishes  have  been 
organized  at  Central  City,  Dallas,  Oelrich,  St.  Onge,  Morristown 
and  Meadow.  New  churches  are  being  built  in  these  places  and  also 
in  the  already  established  parishes  of  Dixon,  Ottumwa  and  Philip. 
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In  the  diocese  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  new  churches  have  been 
erected  at  Waite  Park,  a  suburb  of  St.  Cloud,  and  at  Belle  River. 
A  new  church  is  to  be  built  at  West  Union  to  replace  a  former  one 
destroyed  by  fire. 

In  the  diocese  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  new  churches  have  been 
built  at  Pipestone  and  Heron  Lake.  A  combination  church  and 
school  is  being  built  at  Hokah. 

In  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  new  parochial  schools  are  being 
built  in  the  St.  Boniface  parish,  Hastings,  at  West  Newton,  VeseH 
and  Faribault.  New  schools  are  also  planned  at  Anoka  and  Com- 
frey. 

In  the  diocese  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  a  new  parochial  school 
is  to  be  erected  at  Mandan.  It  will  be  a  three-story  brick  building, 
thoroughly  modern  and  fire-proof  and  containing  ten  class-rooms 
and  an  auditorium. 

In  the  diocese  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  a  new  school  has  been  opened 
at  Virginia.  It  is  thoroughly  modern  in  construction  and  offers 
accom.modation  for  some  300  children.  An  addition  has  been  added 
to  the  school  at  Hibbing  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
addition  includes  four  class-rooms  and  an  auditorium. 

In  the  diocese  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  large  and  substantial 
schools  have  been  erected  at  Grand  Forks,  Valley  City,  Sheldon 
and  Karlsruhe. 

In  the  diocese  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  new  schools  have  been 
built  or  are  being  built  at  Effington,  Wadena,  Perham  and  Freeport. 

In  the  diocese  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  a  new  school  is  being  erected 
at  Fairmont.  The  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Owatonna  has 
been  remodeled  and  was  rededicated  on  September  28,  1916. 

The  delegates  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  their  state 
convention  held  in  St.  Paul  in  September,  1916,  voted  an  annual 
grant  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  library  at  the  College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul.  Explaining 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  collection,  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Murray  of  the 
College  of  St.  Thomas  states :  "The  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
new  Irish  library  will  be  the  collection  of  all  books  relating  to  Ire- 
land in  even  the  most  remote  way.  As  far  as  America  is  concerned, 
the  library  will  be  unique.    The  only  attempt  of  this  kind  previously 
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made  in  America  was  in  the  Pratt  Library  in  Baltimore  where  there 
is  a  collection  of  Anglo-Irish  literature  that  is  greater  than  any 
other  outside  of  Ireland.  But  the  intention  is  that  the  new  Irish 
library  in  St.  Paul  shall  be  inferior  only  to  the  great  Irish  libraries 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the  National  Library  in  Dublin ; 
and  it  shall  be  inferior  to  these  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  will  lack 
the  great  collection  of  original  Irish  manuscripts  which  they  pos- 
sess." 

The  Alumnae  Associations  of  several  Catholic  educational  insti- 
tutions of  Minnesota  have  united  to  form  a  Minnesota  Chapter  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae.  Delegates  repre- 
senting the  Minnesota  Chapter  assisted  at  the  second  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Federation,  held  in  Baltimore  in  Novem- 
ber, 1916.  Thus  far  the  Minnesota  Alumnae  Associations  having 
membership  in  the  International  Federation  are  those  of  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  St.  Paul,  the  Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul,  the  College 
of  St.  Catharine,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Benedict's  Academy,  St.  Joseph, 
Minnesota. 

The  College  of  St.  Teresa,  Winona,  has  received  an  addition  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  its  endowment  fund.  This  sum  is  to 
form  the  Norton  Foundation  and  is  the  gift  of  the  Norton  family 
of  Mapleton,  Minnesota. 

A  campaign  of  collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  St.  Paul  during  the  month  of  October,  1916,  amassed 
the  sum  of  seventy-fiv^  thousand  dollars.  A  much  needed  addition 
to  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  to  be  erected  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  collection. 

The  well-known  old  residence  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Larpenteur  at  Dale 
and  Rondo  Streets,  St.  Paul,  has  been  purchased  by  the  St.  Paul 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  and  is  being  remodeled  to  serve  as  an 
Infants'  Home.  This  institution  will  be  conducted  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Infants*  Home  Departments  of  the  Guild  of  Catholic 
Women  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  League  of  Catholic  Women  of  Min- 
neapolis. The  actual  management  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
composed  of  fourteen  women,  seven  from  each  of  these  two  organ- 
izations. 
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The  Christ  Child  ScMiiety  of  St.  Paul,  the  local  branch  of  the 
national  organization  of  that  name,  has  conducted  during  the  past 
six  months  "The  Christ  Child  Settlement  House,"  a  social  center 
located  at  357  Grove  Street.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  the 
instruction  of  poor  children  in  Christian  doctrine,  in  household 
crafts  and  in  right  and  wholesome  living.  Instruction  in  Christian 
doctrine  is  given  at  the  Settlement  House  to  the  Italian  children  of 
the  vicinity  and  also  to  the  children  of  the  State  Hospital  for  Crip- 
pled Children.  The  Settlement  House  has  thus  far  served  as  a  cen- 
ter for  sewing  classes,  for  domestic  science  classes,  for  the  pro- 
vision of  library  and  recreational  facilities,  for  instruction  in  nursing 
and  hygiene  and  for  Red  Cross  work.  The  Christ  Child  Society 
hopes  to  acquire  permanent  property  in  this  neighborhood  and  also 
to  establish  a  similar  center  on  the  West  Side. 

The  St.  Cloud  Institute  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud  was  formally 
opened  on  the  evening  of  April  24,  1917.  The  new  building  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  for  inspection  and  at  a  later  hour  a  pro- 
gram of  inauguration  was  rendered  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
Institute.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Brower,  by 
Judge  J.  A.  Roeser  and  by  Bishop  Busch  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  St.  Cloud  Institute  is  a  general  social  and  civic  center,  its 
buildings  formed  by  extensive  addition  to  the  former  Catholic  Club 
of  St.  Mary's  parish.  The  main  building  on  Eighth  Avenue  South 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length  with  a  width  of  forty- 
five  feet.  The  old  club  building  now  forms  one  wing  extending  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  along  First  Street  South  and  being  sixty 
feet  wide.  The  style  of  architecture  is  colonial,  the  material  brick 
with  trimmings  of  St.  Cloud  granite.  The  whole  appearance  within 
and  without  is  marked  by  chaste  elegance  and  dignified  simplicity. 

The  building  includes  billiard  rooms,  bowling  alleys,  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool  in  the  basement;  on  the  first  floor  are  a  large 
auditorium,  a  library  and  reading-rooms,  ofBces  and  kitchen;  the 
second  floor  has  lodge-rooms  and  living-rooms  while  the  third  floor 
is  made  up  of  dormitories  and  store-rooms. 

The  St.  Cloud  Institute  was  the  center  of  a  two  days'  diocesan 
convention  on  June  13  and  14,  delegates  being  in  attendance  to 
represent  all  the  parochial  societies  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Cloud.  The 
convention  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Bonzano,  who  opened  the  convention  by 
the  celebration  of  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
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Cloud  on  June  13.  The  convention  was  addressed  by  its  president, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Busch  of  St.  Cloud,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Trobec,  formerly  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud,  by  noted  speakers  from 
among  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  and  also  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Apostolic  Delegate,  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Willis  of  St.  Paul, 
Sir  Anthony  Matre  of  Chicago,  the  Rev.  Francis  Markert,  S.  V.  D., 
of  Techny,  111.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  O'Brien  of  Chicago.  The  con- 
vention voted  to  make  its  meetings  annual.  Permanent  committees 
w^ere  organized,  namely,  an  executive  committee  and  committees 
on  devotions,  on  religious  instruction,  on  civics,  on  social  welfare 
work  and  on  finance. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  John  W.  Considine  died  on  July  18,  1916,  at 
St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  Mgr.  Con- 
sidine is  a  particularly  notable  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  the  Dakotas  by  reason  of  his  many  years  of  priestly  labor, 
beginning  in  1880,  shortly  after  the  erection  of  the  Vicariate  of 
Dakota. 

He  was  born  in  Killaloe,  County  Claire,  Ireland,  in  1850.  He 
made  his  theological  studies  in  the  Grand  Seminary  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  there  on  February  21, 
1880.  The  Vicariate  of  Dakota  was  erected  by  papal  brief  of 
August  12,  1879,  and  included  the  present  States  of  North  and 
South  Dakota.  Father  Considine  came  to  this  large  field  in  1880 
and  labored  at  various  points  in  the  two  present  States.  In  1888 
he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Minto,  North 
Dakota,  and  he  continued  in  this  charge  until  1914.  He  was  then 
obliged  by  failing  health  to  give  up  active  work  and  he  retired  to 
quiet  residence  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Grand  Forks.  In  1911 
Father  Considine  was  made  Domestic  Prelate  with  the  title  of 
Monsignor  in  recognition  of  his  long  years  of  devoted  service. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Leydeckers,  pastor  of  St.  Walburga's  Church, 
St.  Walburga,  Minnesota,  died  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Minneapolis, 
on  July  19,  1916.  Father  Leydeckers  was  born  in  Neuwerk,  Ger- 
many, September  5,  1868.  He  was  ordained  in  Louvain  in  1892. 
Shortly  after,  he  came  to  America  and  served  in  the  diocese  of 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  fourteen  years.  In  1906  he  entered  the 
archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  and  served  successively  as  pastor  of 
Wabasso,  Belvidere,  Hampton  and  St.  Walburga. 

The  V.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gibbons,  pastor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul  and  Vicar  General  of  the  archdiocese,  died  on  July  29,  1916. 
Father  Gibbons  had  spent  thirty-one  years  as  priest  in  the  city  of 
St.  Paul  and  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the 
city  and  throughout  the  archdiocese.  He  was  born  at  Mount 
Carmel,  Pennsylvania,  September  5,  1859.  He  came  to  Minnesota 
with  his  parents  in  1878.     His  studies   for  the  priesthood   were 
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begun  in  Montreal  and  finished  in  St.  Thomas'  Seminary,  St.  Paul. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  class  of  young  priests  sent  forth  from  the 
new  Seminary  of  his  diocese.  Father  Gibbons'  years  in  the  priest- 
hood were  all  spent  within  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  as  assistant  at  the 
Cathedral  and  as  pastor,  successively,  of  St.  Patrick's  Parish,  St. 
Mary's  Parish,  St.  Luke's  Parish,  and  finally,  as  pastor  of  the 
Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  Peter  A.  Lauer,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Orient, 
South  Dakota,  in  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls,  died  on  August  17, 
1916.  Father  Lauer  was  born  near  Trier  in  Germany  in  1865.  He 
came  to  America  in  boyhood  and  made  his  studies  for  the  priest- 
hood in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Conception,  Missouri.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1894.  He  served  as  pastor  in 
Orient,  Watertown,  Alexandria  and  Estelline,  South  Dakota. 

The  Rev.  Francis  J.  Swift,  a  former  pastor  in  the  archdiocese 
of  St.  Paul,  died  at  San  Diego,  California,  August  21,  1916.  Father 
Swift  was  born  in  Enniskillen,  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  April  15, 
1840.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Grand  Seminary  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
He  served  for  some  time  in  the  dioceses  of  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Dubuque,  Iowa.  In  1876  he  entered  the  diocese  of  St. 
Paul  and  he  continued  to  labor  here  for  eighteen  years,  serving 
successively  as  pastor  in  De  Grafif,  Waverly,  Janesville,  Maple  Lake 
and  Corcoran.  In  1894  he  retired  from  active  service  and  his  last 
years  were  spent  in  Southern  California. 

The  Rev.  Ignatius  Tomazin,  a  pioneer  priest  of  Minnesota,  met 
with  sudden  and  tragic  death  in  Chicago  on  the  night  of  August  25, 
1916,  by  falling  from  a  sixth  floor  window  of  the  Sherman  Hotel. 
The  night  of  the  accident  was  a  sultry  one  and  it  appears  that 
Father  Tomazin,  unable  to  sleep,  arose  and  sat  near  the  open 
window  and  recited  the  rosary.  The  window  sill  was  very  low 
and  probably  in  falling  asleep  he  fell  through  the  open  window  to 
the  street  below.  When  his  lifeless  body  was  picked  up  his  hand 
still  clasped  the  rosary  beads. 

Father  Tomazin  was  born  at  Laibach,  Austria,  on  February  4, 
1843.  He  made  the  greater  part  of  his  studies  for  the  priesthood 
in  his  native  land  but  finished  them  and  was  ordained  in  St.  Paul 
in  1865.  He  was  pastor  for  a  time  of  the  parish  of  Belle  Plaine 
with  its  adjoined  missions.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  missionary 
to  the  Chippewa  Indians.     He  ministered  to  the  Indians  for  many 
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years  and  became  very  proficient  in  their  language.  His  latest 
pastoral  charge  was  at  St.  Anthony  in  Stearns  County  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  Rev.  F.  X.  Feldmaier,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Bridgewater,  South  Dakota,  died  there  after  a  short  illness  on 
September  21,  1916.  Father  Feldmaier  was  born  in  Plenthof, 
Bavaria,  Germany,  on  May  6,  1879.  He  made  his  theological 
studies  in  the  St.  Paul  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  and  was  ordained  there 
in  June,  1904,  for  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls.  He  was  pastor  suc- 
cessively at  Columbia,  Ethan  and  Bridgewater,  South  Dakota. 

The  Rev.  V.  P.  Brown,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Hillsview, 
South  Dakota,  in  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls,  died  on  October  26, 
1916. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Leoffen,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Assumption,  Richfield,  Hennepin  County,  Minnesota,  died  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  on  October  29,  1916.  Father  Loefifen 
was  born  at  Balgoy,  Gelderland,  Holland,  on  March  1,  1876.  He 
studied  at  Malines,  Belgium,  and  at  Chantillon-sur-Marne,  France. 
He  joined  the  congregation  of  the  White  Fathers  for  mission  work 
in  Africa  and  was  ordained  at  Carthage.  Later  he  was  made 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  St.  Charles  Seminary,  Boxtel,  Hol- 
land. In  1905  he  came  to  America  and  entered  the  archdiocese  of 
St.  Paul.  He  served  as  assistant  pastor  in  the  parish  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mark,  Shakopee.  In 
1908  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Richfield.  In  1912  he 
became  dean  of  discipline  in  the  St.  Paul  Seminary.  This  position 
he  filled  for  two  years  when  he  was  again  made  pastor  of  Richfield. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  Heidegger  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  St. 
Paul,  on  October  29,  1916.  Father  Heidegger  was  born  in  Austria 
in  1846.  He  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty.  His  priestly 
career  included  ten  years  spent  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Later  he  entered  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls  and  served  as  pastor 
in  Epiphany  and  Yankton,  South  Dakota.  In  1910  Father  Heid- 
egger retired  from  active  service  and  during  his  remaining  years 
resided  in  Pine  City,  Minnesota. 

The  V.  Rev.  Albert  Lacombe,  O.  M.  I.,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Midnapore,  Alberta,  Canada,  died  on  December  12,  1916. 
An  appreciation  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  remarkable  missionary 
appears  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  issue  of  Acta  et  Dicta. 
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The  Rev.  Alexander  Cestelli  of  Portland,  Oregon,  met  his  death 
in  an  automobile  accident  on  December  22,  1916.  Father  Cestelli 
labored  for  some  years  in  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul.  He  was 
born  in  Pieve,  Tuscany,  Italy,  on  September  26,  1840.  He  was 
educated  for  the  priesthood  in  the  University  of  Pisa  and  ordained 
there  in  1863.  Father  CestelH  was  Professor  of  Moral  Theology 
in  the  St.  Thomas'  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  from  1888  to  1895  and  at 
the  same  time  he  had  pastoral  charge  of  the  ItaHans  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chaplain  in  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Giraux  died  at  St.  Ann's  Home,  Duluth,  on 
January  31,  1917.  Father  Giraux  was  born  at  Villard-le-Pantel, 
France,  on  December  13,  1854.  He  made  his  studies  at  Luxeuil 
and  in  Rome  and  was  ordained  in  Lyons  in  1879.  He  came  to 
America  in  1889,  entered  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  and  was 
made  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Cloquet,  Minnesota.  When  the 
diocese  of  Duluth  was  erected,  at  the  end  of  that  same  year,  he 
belonged  to  the  new  jurisdiction.  In  1891  he  was  made  pastor  of 
the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Duluth.  Later  he  was  trans- 
ferred back  to  Cloquet.  In  1909  ill-health  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  his  charge  and  thereafter  he  resided  in  Duluth. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Burke,  pastor  of  St.  Teresa's  Church,  Beresford, 
South  Dakota,  in  the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls,  died  on  February  5, 
1917.  He  was  born  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1865.  He  entered 
the  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls  in  1904  and  was  pastor  at  Platte  for  nine 
years  and  then  at  Beresford. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Alois  Plut,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark, 
Shakopee,  died  there  on  February  20,  1917.  Monsignor  Plut  was 
the  senior  priest  of  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  in  point  of  years 
of  priestly  service.  He  was  born  in  Krupp,  Carniola,  Austria,  on 
June  21,  1841.  He  was  one  of  a  band  of  seventeen  ecclesiastical 
students  brought  to  America  by  the  veteran  Indian  missionary, 
Father  Francis  Pierz.  Father  Plut  was  ordained  in  St.  Paul  in 
1865.  He  was  first  appointed  to  Stillwater  where  he  organized  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary.  In  1866  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  parish 
of  New  Prague  with  its  adjoining  missions  in  which  places  he 
directed  the  erection  of  church  buildings.  In  1868  he  was  sent  to 
Winona  where  he  built  the  present  Pro-Cathedral  of  St.  Thomas 
and  organized  the  Polish  parish  of  St.  Stanislaus.     He  also  had 
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charge  at  the  same  time  of  several  outlying  missions.  At  various 
times  he  also  ministered  to  the  parishes  at  Cedar  Lake,  Sleepy 
Eye,  New  Ulm  and  Glencoe.  In  1876  he  was  made  pastor  in 
Shakopee  and  remained  there  for  ten  years  until  called  to  organize 
the  parish  of  St.  Matthew  in  St.  Paul.  Later  he  returned  to 
Shakopee  and  remained  in  this  charge  until  his  death.  In  May, 
1906,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Domestic  Prelate  with  the 
title  of  Monsignor. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Knafelz  died  at  St.  Francis'  Hospital,  Colorado 
Springs,  on  February  26,  1917.  Father  Knafelz  was  born  in 
Carniola,  Austria,  on  May  19,  1872.  He  came  to  America  when  a 
young  man  and  made  his  studies  for  the  priesthood  in  the  St.  Paul 
Seminary  where  he  was  ordained  in  1896.  He  served  as  pastor  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Brockway,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Cloud 
and  as  pastor  in  Richfield,  in  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul.  In 
1904  ill-health  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  work  in  Minnesota. 
He  had  contracted  tuberculosis  and  sought  to  regain  his  health  by 
residence  in  the  West. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hayes,  assistant  pastor  of  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  St.  Paul,  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  on  March  11, 
1917.  Father  Hayes  was  born  at  Killmallock,  County  Limerick, 
Ireland,  on  February  19,  1887.  His  studies  for  the  priesthood 
were  begun  in  his  native  land  and  finished  in  the  St.  Paul  Seminary 
where  he  was  ordained  in  June,  1915.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
pastor  at  St.  James'  Church  and  chaplain  of  the  City  Hospital. 
His  priestly  career,  though  of  short  duration,  was  filled  with 
devoted  and  successful  work. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Gadient,  assistant  pastor  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement,  Minneapolis,  died  suddenly  on  March  17,  1917.  Father 
Gadient  had  been  in  frail  health  since  the  time  of  his  ordination. 
Nevertheless  he  was  noted  for  his  efficient  priestly  work  which  he 
wrought  with  peculiar  simplicity  and  devotion.  He  was  born  in 
Goodhue,  Minnesota,  on  December  17,  1884.  He  made  his  studies 
in  the  College  of  St.  Thomas  and  in  the  St.  Paul  Seminary  and  was 
ordained  in  June,  1913.  His  four  years  of  priestly  work  were  spent 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement. 

The  Rev.  Pius  Schmid  died  at  Hampton,  Minnesota,  on  March 
18,  1917.  Father  Schmid  was  born  in  Bosen,  Tyrol,  Austria,  on 
April  23,  1848.     He  finished  his  theological  studies  in  St.  Francis' 
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Seminary,  Milwaukee,  and  ordained  there  in  1871.  He  served  for 
eight  years  in  the  diocese  of  La  Crosse.  In  1879  he  entered  the 
diocese  of  St.  Paul  and  had  charge  successively  of  parishes  and 
missions  at  RolHngstone,  Miesville,  Belvidere,  Medina,  Watkins,  St. 
Henry  and  Vermillion.  In  July,  1911,  he  retired  from  active  labor 
and  since  then  resided  at  Hampton. 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Vonderlage,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Henry,  Le  Sueur  County,  Minnesota,  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Mankato,  on  May  30,  1917.  Father  Vonderlage  was  born  in  Offen- 
dorf,  Westphalia,  Germany,  on  October  20,  1854.  He  made  his 
theological  studies  in  Louvain,  Belgium,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  Namur,  Belgium,  in  1880.  A  few  years  later  he  came 
to  America  and  entered  the  diocese  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  In 
1892  he  entered  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul.  At  various  times  he 
exercised  priestly  charge  in  Morgan,  Redwood  Falls,  Willow  Lake, 
Lamberton,  Granite  Rock,  Lucan,  Madison,  West  Newton  and 
Richfield.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Henry  in  Le  Sueur 
County  from  1906  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Emmanuel  L.  Masqueray,  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  died  in  St.  Paul  on  May  24,  1917.  For  some  time  past  over- 
work had  weakened  his  health.  He  had  been  under  physician's 
care  for  some  months,  seemed  to  recover  and  resumed  his  work, 
when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  one  morning  on  the  way  to  his 
office.  His  funeral  services  took  place  in  the  great  Cathedral  which 
he  had  erected  and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  Calvary  Cemetery, 
St.  Paul,  May  29.  The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland. 

Mr.  Masqueray  was  born  in  Dieppe,  France,  in  1861.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  Rouen.  His  studies  in  architecture  were  made 
in  Paris  and  in  Rome.  His  work  as  a  student  won  for  him  noted 
honors,  the  Deschaume  prize,  the  Chaudesaigues  prize  and  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Paris  Salon.  In  1887  he  began  his  career  in  America. 
In  1901  he  was  chosen  to  be  Chief  of  Design  for  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  In  1905  he  was  selected  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul 
as  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Pro-Cathedral  of 
Minneapolis.  He  thereupon  took  up  his  residence  in  St.  Paul  and 
during  the  following  years  he  drew  plans  for  several  churches  and 
other  buildings  within  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul.  Other  specially 
noteworthy  works  of  his  during  these  years  are  the  Cathedrals  of 
Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 


OUR  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

We  earnestly  invite  all  who  have  at  heart  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul  to  assist  us  in  gathering  together  the 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this  region.  All  docur 
ments,  papers,  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  photographs  and 
objects  of  historical  interest  that  may  serve  now  and  later  for  the 
compilation  of  our  history  will  be  welcomed  and  carefully  preserved 
in  our  historical  library  and  museum  in  the  St.  Paul  Seminary. 

It  is  our  duty  to  those  who  will  come  after  us  and  to  the  Church 
and  country  at  large  to  store  up  systematically  all  records  of  the 
present  day  life  of  the  Church  in  the  province  of  St.  Paul.  We 
invite  especially  the  donation  of  letters,  papers,  jubilee  and  other 
memorial  publications,  catalogues  and  year  books  of  educational  and 
other  institutions  and  other  societies,  photographs  of  churches, 
schools  and  other  monuments  and  in  short  of  all  records  which 
might  escape  the  society's  official  collectors. 

Moreover  we  are  especially  concerned  about  the  preservation  of 
those  records  of  past  years  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  and 
which  are  in  danger  of  loss  and  destruction.  A  moment's  considera- 
tion will  convince  anyone  of  the  importance  of  having  precious  rec- 
ords of  the  past  kept  in  one  place  where  they  will  be  preserved  care- 
fully and  where  they  can  be  conveniently  found  and  consulted  by 
whoever  is  interested.  We  therefore  urge  our  readers,  firstly,  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  location  of  all  historical  materials  so  that  we 
may  have  note  of  them,  and  secondly,  wherever  possible  to  lodge 
such  materials  permanently  and  safely  in  our  historical  library  and 
museum  in  the  St.  Paul  Seminary.  We  cordially  invite  our  friends 
to  visit  our  library  and  museum. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Historical 
Work,"  in  the  Minnesota  History  Bulletin  of  February,  1915,  Pro- 
fessor Clarence  M.  Alvord  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  editor  of 
the  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  writing  of  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  collect  the  materials  of  history,  declares  that  "for  that  purpose 
the  State  should  send  emissaries  up  and  down  its  territory  to  enter 
every  attic  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  State,  if  necessary,  in 
search  of  that  historically  illuminating  material  which  may  become 
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at  any  moment  material  for  another  kind  of  illumination  whenever 
the  tidy  house-keeper  determines  that  house-cleaning  time  has 
come." 

The  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul  has  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  employ  any  such  effective  means  in  its  search  for  historical 
materials.  But  we  wish  that  we  were  able  to  do  so.  We  have 
received,  within  the  past  few  months,  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  old  Indian  cathecism  and  hymn-book  composed  by  Father 
Ravoux,  together  with  several  unbound  pages  of  this  book  printed 
at  Prairie  du  Chien  by  Father  Ravoux  himself  in  the  year  1843. 
This  gift  is  sent  to  us  by  Brother  Maurelian  of  the  Christian 
Brothers'  College  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Brother  Maurelian 
writes  thus,  to  explain  his  possession  of  this  interesting  relic: 
"About  the  year  1894  »r  1895  I  examined  the  students  of  the  school 
in  the  old  building  alongside  the  Cathedral  (in  St.  Paul).  In  the 
attic  I  found  this  manuscript  and  hundreds  of  loose  printed  sheets 
of  the  Catechism,  As  no  one  seemed  to  care  for  them  I  took  them, 
as  I  value  historical  matter  of  this  kind  very  much.  If  you  wish  to 
have  them  I  will  forward  them  to  you  ...  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  will  be  properly  cared  for." 

We  had  sought  in  vain  for  some  time  to  obtain  an  original  copy 
of  this  book  and  we  are  extremely  grateful  to  Brother  Maurelian 
who  has  saved  for  us  not  only  a  printed  copy  but  the  original  manu- 
script. Our  own  search  had  led  us  first  to  inquire  of  Father  Jerome 
Hunt,  O.  S.  B.,  the  veteran  Indian  missionary  of  Fort  Totten,  North 
Dakota.  He  kindly  sent  us  copies  of  two  enlarged  reprints  and  one 
copy  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  original  edition.  Comparison 
with  Brother  Maurelian's  gift  shows  that  Father  Hunt  was  mis- 
taken and  that  his  supposed  original  is  also  a  reprint. 

Father  Ravoux  was  appointed  missionary  to  the  Sioux  by  Bishop 
Loras  of  Dubuque  in  August,  1841,  being  at  that  time  at  Prairie  du 
Chien.  He  accordingly  paid  a  visit  to  Father  Galtier  at  St.  Peter, 
the  present  Mendota,  and  from  there  went  to  the  Sioux.  He  spent 
the  winter  of  1841-1842  at  Traverse  des  Sioux,  Little  Rock  and 
Lac  qui  Parle  and  returned  to  St.  Peter  in  the  spring.  He  had 
already  in  mind  to  prepare  a  book  for  the  Indians.  On  the  invita- 
tion of  J.  B.  Faribault  of  St.  Peter,  Father  Ravoux  went  with  him 
and  his  sons  for  the  winter  of  1842-1843  to  their  trading  posts 
at  Chaska  and  Carver.    The  Faribaults  were  of  great  aid  to  him  in 
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learning  the  Sioux  language,  in  preparing  the  book  and  in  the  whole 
missionary  work.  Father  Ravoux  determined  to  build  a  chapel  or 
mission-house  for  the  Indians  at  Chaska.  During  that  winter  they 
worked  at  the  book  which  was  to  be  printed  in  the  spring.  In  April 
Father  Ravoux  set  out  from  Fort  Snelling  for  Dubuque,  travelling 
on  foot  with  the  mail-carrier.  He  reached  Prairie  du  Chien  on 
Easter  Sunday  and  Dubuque  two  days  later.  Bishop  Loras  gave 
him  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  mission-house  or  chapel  at  Chaska 
and  advised  him  to  consult  with  Father  Cretin,  then  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  regarding  the  book,  since  Father  Cretin  owned  a  simple  print- 
ing press.  Father  Cretin  left  Father  Ravoux  in  charge  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  while  he  visited  some  of  his  stations  and  there  in  the  spring 
of  1843  Father  Ravoux  printed  his  book,  being  aided  by  a  boy  of 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  who  knew  how  to  work  the  press. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cornelius  M.  Crowley  of  St.  Paul  for  a 
pen  and  ink  drawing  of  the  chapel  at  St.  Peter,  the  present  Men- 
dota,  erected  by  Father  Galtier  in  1842.  This  drawing  is  executed 
by  Mr.  Crowley  himself  according  to  his  own  personal  recollections 
from  childhood  days  and  by  careful  consultation  of  old  settlers  and 
of  others  who,  like  himself,  recall  this  old  building  as  one  later  used 
as  a  school.  The  present  parochial  church  of  Mendota,  solidly  built 
of  stone,  was  erected  in  1853.  Thereafter  the  former  church  was 
used  as  a  school,  the  attached  portion  which  had  been  the  pastor's 
residence  now  being  used  as  a  residence  by  the  school-master.  Mr. 
Crowley  is  particularly  well  able  to  recall  the  old  building  since  he 
himself  was  a  pupil  of  the  school  and  his  father,  Mr.  Philip  Crow- 
ley, after  whom  is  named  the  present  Crowley  school  in  St.  Paul, 
was  the  very  schoolmaster. 

This  old  building  was  erected  by  Father  Galtier  in  1842.  It  was 
not  exactly  the  first  chapel  of  Mendota  but  it  was  the  first  chapel 
built  purposely  as  a  house  for  divine  service.  A  year  or  so  previous. 
Mr.  Faribault  of  St.  Peter  had  made  a  donation  to  Father  Galtier 
of  a  small  house,  seemingly  a  one-room  cabin,  which  Father  Galtier 
used  as  a  chapel  and  residence.  This  building  was  evidently  a  frail 
one  for  one  night  in  the  summer  of  1842  it  suddenly  collapsed,  the 
main  beam  supporting  the  roof  having  broken  and  the  cabin  being 
ruined.  Father  Ravoux,  who  happened  to  be  occupying  it  at  the 
time,  escaped  unhurt.  Father  Galtier  decided  to  erect  a  new  and 
larger  and  better  building — the  one  of  which  we  now  have  a  pen 
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and  ink  drawing  by  the  kindness  and  the  historical  interest  of  Mr. 
CorneHus  Crowley.  This  building  was  a  kind  of  double  one,  part 
chapel  and  part  pastor's  residence,  and  afterwards  school  and  teach- 
er's residence.  It  was  destroyed  about  the  year  1868  when  the  prop- 
erty was  bought  by  the  new  railroad.  Mr.  Crowley  has  located  the 
site  of  the  old  building  and  some  form  of  tablet  should  be  erected 
to  mark  it  permanently. 

This  Mendota  chapel  of  1842  is  not  however  the  oldest  chapel  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  preceding  year,  1841,  Father  Galtier 
had  built  the  first  chapel  of  St.  Paul  which  later,  with  the  coming  of 
Bishop  Cretin,  became  the  first  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  It  was 
located  on  Bench  Street.  The  site  is  known  and  it  should  also  be 
suitably  marked. 

No  relics  remain  of  the  first  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  but  fortunately 
we  have  a  treasured  relic  of  the  old  Mendota  chapel  of  1842,  nothing 
less,  namely,  than  the  old  altar  where  Mass  was  offered  by  Fathers 
Galtier,  Ravoux  and  Godfert  and  no  doubt  by  Bishops  Loras  and 
Cretin.  This  venerable  altar,  simple  and  rude  but  doubly  sacred  by 
old  and  holy  associations,  is  preserved  in  our  historical  museum. 

A  donation  of  extraordinary  value  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Augustin  L.  Larpenteur,  St.  Paul's  oldest  resident  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Lar- 
penteur has  recently  disposed  of  his  old  residence,  the  well-known 
"Anchorage,"  at  Dale  and  Grotto  Streets  which  is  being  remodeled 
to  serve  as  a  Catholic  Infants'  Home.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
removal  to  a  new  residence  Mr.  Larpenteur  donated  to  the  Catholic 
Historical  Society  his  entire  Hbrary,  containing  many  books  and 
papers  of  unusual  historical  value.  The  size  of  this  donation,  which 
was  received  recently,  makes  it  impossible  to  give  at  present  a  com- 
plete itemized  list  of  its  contents. 

Mr.  Larpenteur  has  included  in  this  donation  a  number  of  objects 
of  historic  interest.  Among  them  are  two  silver  cups  which  are 
souvenirs  of  the  French  Emperor,  Napoleon  I.  Mr.  Larpenteur's 
grandfather,  Louis  B.  Larpenteur,  was  the  owner  of  property,  in- 
cluding an  inn  and  vineyards  in  the  village  of  Thomaray,  near  Fon- 
tainebleau.  His  family  was  well  acquainted  with  that  of  the  Vis- 
comte  de  Beauharnais  whose  wife,  Josephine,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  married  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    During  the  days  of  the 
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Empire  Napoleon  and  Josephine  in  visits  to  Fontainebleau  not  infre- 
quently stopped  at  the  inn  of  Thomaray  to  enjoy  a  chat  and  to  par- 
take of  the  excellent  wine  and  the  famous  cooking  of  M.  and  Mme. 
Larpenteur.  Two  silver  cups  from  which  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
drank  were  treasured  and  handed  down  in  the  Larpenteur  family 
and  are  now  lodged  in  our  museum. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ireland  has  presented  to  our  library  a 
number  of  books,  including  a  copy  of  an  elaborate  edition,  published 
by  Walter  Dunne  of  New  York,  of  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Sacram>entary,  Pontifical  and  Psalter;  also,  Les  Combattants 
Frangais  de  la  Guerre  Americain,  being  official  lists  of  French  sol- 
diers who  took  part  in  the  war  of  American  independence  prepared 
according  to  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
War;  and  a  memorial  volume  published  in  Milan  in  1751  on  the 
occasion  of  the  obsequies  of  Elizabeth  Christine,  mother  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Teresa. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Prendergast  of  Philadelphia  has  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  Diary  and  Visitation  Record  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  1830-1851,  trans- 
lated and  edited  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Prendergast  and 
published  in  1916. 

The  Rev.  Ferdinand  Kittell  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Loretto,  Pa., 
has  presented  a  copy  of  the  Souvenir  of  the  Loretto  Centenary, 
1799-1899. 

The  V.  Rev.  James  C.  Byrne,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Luke 
and  Vicar  General  of  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  has  presented  to 
our  museum  a  Jewish  phylactery,  a  religious  ornament  and  emblem 
prescribed  in  the  Jewish  Law. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Kenny,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Malachy, 
Clontarf,  Minn.,  has  presented  to  our  library  a  bound  volume  of  The 
Northwestern  Chronicle  for  the  year  1876;  also,  bound  volumes  of 
The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  for  the  years  1871  to  1875  inclu- 
sive; and  an  Illustrated  Historical  Atlas  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
published  in  1874. 

The  Rev.  John  F.  Kempker  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  presented 
several  volumes  of  past  numbers  of  Hoffman's  and  Sadlier's  Catho- 
lic Directories. 
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Mr.  Terence  F.  Naughton  of  St.  Paul  has  presented  a  collection 
of  photographs,  pamphlets  and  papers  partly  regarding  the  former 
Total  Abstinence  Crusaders'  Society  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Hon.  W.  J.  Onahan  of  Chicago  who  contributes  an  article  on 
Catholic  colonization  in  Minnesota  in  the  present  number  of  Acta  et 
Dicta,  has  deposited  in  our  archives  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Rev.  Christian  J.  Knauf  at  a  time  when  Father  Knauf 
was  pastor  of  the  Adrian  (Minnesota)  Colony  and  when  Mr. 
Onahan  was  secretary  of  the  Colonization  Association. 

Mr.  James  J.  Boulton  of  Minneapolis  has  presented  an  interesting 
facsimile  of  the  first  number  of  The  Maryland  Journal  and  the  Bal- 
timore Advertiser,  a  weekly  paper  originally  printed  in  Baltimore  on 
Friday,  August  20,  1773. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

An  article  "Concerning  Catholic  Historical  Societies,"  by  Waldo 
G.  Leland,  Secretary  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  in  the 
January,  1917,  number  of  The  Catholic  Historical  Review,  contains 
many  observations  and  suggestions  which  regard  so  directly  the 
purposes  and  the  work  of  such  societies  as  the  Catholic  Historical 
Society  of  St.  Paul  that  they  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here  with 
grateful  recognition. 

Mr.  Leland,  in  this  article,  remarks  that  heretofore  sufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  the  religious  factors  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  that  comparatively  little  has  been  done  by  the  churches 
of  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  developing  historical  societies 
which  will  compile  and  study  the  religious  history  of  our  people. 
Of  all  the  churches  the  Catholic  Church  has  the  best  representation 
in  the  form  of  such  societies. 

The  pioneer  Catholic  Historical  Society  in  our  country  is  that  of 
Philadelphia,  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society,  founded  in 
1884,  and  now  having  its  headquarters  at  715  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  society,  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  its  prominent  members,  the  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Lallou,  appeared 
in  the  July,  1915,  number  of  The  Catholic  Historical  Review^.  This 
society  publishes  its  quarterly  Records  of  The  American  Catholic 
Historical  Society  which  is  now  in  its  twenty-eighth  volume.  This 
publication  is  now  combined  with  the  American  Catholic  Historical 
Researches,  the  first  issue  of  the  joined  periodicals  having  ap- 
peared in  September,  1912.  The  latter  of  these  two  publications 
first  appeared  in  1884  and  for  many  years  was  edited  by  the  noted 
journalist  and  historian  of  Philadelphia,  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  society  issued  a  complete  index  to  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Historical  Researches  covering  all  its  numbers  from 
the  beginning  in  1884  to  the  merging  of  the  two  periodicals  in  1912. 
This  index  renders  easily  accessible  the  valuable  material  contained 
in  the  Researches. 

The  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  New  York  was 
likewise  founded  in  1884.    A  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  pen  of 
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its  president,  the  late  Charles  J.  Herbermann,  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober, 1916,  number  of  The  Catholic  Historical  Review^.  This  soci- 
ety published  from  1887  to  1892  its  Catholic  Historical  Magazine. 
Later  it  also  published  a  number  of  monographs  and  of  recent 
years  it  has  issued  its  annual  Historical  Records  and  Studies,  the 
latest  volume,  being  the  tenth,  having  appeared  in  January,  1917. 

The  Maine  Catholic  Historical  Society  has  published  since  1913 

its  monthly  Maine  Catholic  Historical  Magazine. 

The  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul  was  organized  in 
1905.  In  1907  it  began  the  publication  of  its  Acta  et  Dicta,  a  collec- 
tion of  historical  data  regarding  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Northwest.  With  the  exception  of  the  years 
1912  and  1913,  this  publication  has  appeared  annually. 

In  April,  1915,  appeared  the  first  number  of  The  Catholic  His- 
torical Reviezv,  a  quarterly,  published  by  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  excellent  review  promises 
to  become  the  recognized  organ  of  national  scope  for  all  Catholic 
historical  activity  in  our  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  founda- 
tion of  this  review  will  both  stimulate  such  activity  and  form  a 
center  of  co-operation  for  all  agencies  so  that  Catholic  historical 
work  may  proceed  according  to  a  common  plan.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
also  that  this  co-operation  of  local  societies  will  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  organization  and  that  the  Catholic  University 
at  Washington  may  become  the  center  for  a  National  Archives  for 
the  Catholic  Church  History  of  America. 

Evidences  are  not  lacking  of  increasing  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  Catholic  historical  activity.  In  the  West  one  piece  of 
such  evidence  is  seen  in  an  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  of 
St.  Louis,  by  the  Rev.  John  Rothensteiner,  on  "The  Writing  of 
Parish  Histories."  The  writer  of  this  article  emphasizes  the  need 
of  compiling  parochial  histories  and  offers  helpful  suggestions  re- 
garding the  search  for  materials  and  the  order  of  their  arrangement. 

More  gratifying  still  is  other  news  in  this  same  regard  from 
St.  Louis,  the  announcement,  namely,  of  the  foundation  of  a  Cath- 
olic historical  society  in  St.  Louis  under  the  presidency  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Glennon.     The  new  society  will  have  its  head- 
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quarters  in  the  splendid  new  Kenrick  Seminary  at  Webster  Groves, 
a  suburb  of  St.  Louis.  The  CathoHc  Historical  Society  of  St.  Paul 
has  special  reason  to  rejoice  in  welcoming  the  establishment  of  this 
new  society  in  the  historic  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  An 
article  by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Souvay  of  the  Kenrick  Seminary  on 
"Bishop  Rosati  and  the  See  of  New  Orleans,"  contributed  to  The 
Catholic  Historical  Review'^  of  April,  1917,  gives  an  indication  of 
what  interesting  materials  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  church  his- 
torians of  St.  Louis. 

Further  evidence  of  increasing  interest  in  the  writing  of  parish 
histories  is  seen  in  the  circular  letter  addressed  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Lillis  of  Kansas  City  to  the  parish  priests  of  his  diocese. 
Bishop  Lillis  requests  every  pastor  in  the  diocese  to  compile  a 
short  narrative  of  the  local  history  of  the  parish  in  his  charge  and 
to  prepare  two  copies  of  this  record,  one  to  be  preserved  in  the 
parish  archives  and  the  other  to  be  sent  to  the  diocesan  chancery 
office.  These  papers,  as  the  Bishop  suggests,  are  to  be  brief  and  to 
the  point,  giving  a  judicious  selection  of  the  essential  materials  in 
the  form  of  a  chronicle  which  may  appear  of  modest  value  at 
present  but  the  real  worth  of  which  will  be  more  and  more  apparent 
as  the  years  go  by.  The  Bishop  offers  suggestions  to  guide  pastors 
in  the  search  for  materials  and  in  their  arrangement.  This  effort 
has  met  with  gratifying  success.  Within  six  months  nearly  all 
pastors  have  furnished  historical  sketches  of  real  value. 

In  the  diocese  of  Winona  an  excellent  and  effective  plan  for  the 
encouragement  of  Catholic  historical  writing  has  been  adopted  by 
the  College  of  St.  Teresa  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Heffron. 
The  College  of  St.  Teresa  has  offered  fourteen  scholarships,  named 
after  the  first  bishops  of  the  fourteen  ecclesiastical  provinces  in 
our  country,  namely,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Du- 
buque, Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Oregon  City,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Fe.  The 
scholarships  are  therefore  named,  Carroll,  Cheverus,  Quarter,  Fen- 
wick,  Loras,  Henni,  Cardenas,  Concanen,  Blanchet,  Egan,  Rosati, 
Cretin,  Moreno  and  Lamy.  Among  the  requirements  for  the  win- 
ning of  one  of  these  scholarships  is  an  essay  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred words  on  a  given  subject  in  American  Catholic  Church  His- 
tory.   The  subject  for  the  year  1917  is  "Early  CathoHc  Landmarks." 
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This  subject  is  limited  in  every  case  to  the  particular  province  in 
which  the  competing  writer  resides. 

Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  in  the  above-mentioned  article,  offers 
many  valuable  suggestions  regarding  the  work  of  Catholic  historical 
societies.  He  observes  that  in  every  diocese  there  should  be  or- 
ganized a  diocesan  historical  society  under  the  patronage  of  the 
bishop.  In  composition  it  should  resemble  most  American  learned 
societies,  a  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  that  they  are  large, 
semi-popular  bodies,  open  to  all  who  desire  to  join  but  administered 
by  those  most  interested  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

Such  society  should  have  for  its  prime  purpose  the  collection  of 
historical  materials.  Therefore  it  should  have  a  building  or  some 
sufficient  locale  to  house  its  collections  which  naturally  fall  into 
three  divisions:     Archives,  Library  and  Museum. 

The  Archives,  the  most  important  division,  "should  include  first 
of  all  the  official  records  of  the  Diocese  and  of  the  parishes  which 
compose  it,  so  far  as  these  records  are  not  needed  for  constant  use 
and  purposes  of  reference  in  the  offices  or  localities  to  which  they 
belong.  The  Archives  should  also  include  the  official  correspondence 
of  the  Bishop  with  the  clergy,  with  the  Archbishop  and  other 
ecclesiastical  officials  in  America  and  elsewhere,  and  with  Rome. 
The  parish  correspondence  should  also  be  included  in  the  Archives ; 
that  is,  the  official  correspondence  of  the  clergy  among  themselves 
and  with  others.  Provision  for  the  centraHzation  of  such  records 
and  correspondence  should  be  made  by  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
Side  by  side  with  these  official  archives,  supplementing  them,  should 
be  gathered  copies,  photographic  or  otherwise,  of  documents  Se- 
lected from  the  Vatican  Archives  in  Rome,  from  those  of  the  Con- 
gregation de  Propaganda  Fide  and  from  European  Archives  gen- 
erally." This  last  might  be  accomplished  through  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  several  societies.  In  addition  to  the  archives,  both 
original  and  in  copy,  there  should  be  collected  miscellaneous  manu- 
scripts of  every  description.  Probably  in  any  parish  there  is  hardly 
a  family  that  has  not  some  few  letters,  diaries,  old  account  books, 
or  similar  material  that  could  be  secured  for  the  society's  collections. 

The  Library  of  the  society  should  contain  "such  works  of  refer- 
ence as  it  might  be  possible  to  secure,  but  especially  it  should  devote 
itself  to  the  collection  of  local  publications.  Town  and  county  his- 
tories, biographies  of  former  citizens  and  communicants,  the  pub- 
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lished  documents  of  municipalities — would  form  a  substantial  part 
of  its  collections.  Other  classes  of  materials  that  should  be  obtained 
are  almanacs,  catalogues,  text-books  and  works  of  church  and  re- 
ligious history.  Newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications  con- 
stitute an  important  category  in  the  collections  of  any  library,  but  in 
the  Library  of  an  historical  society  they  are  of  special  importance. 
Other  periodical  publications,  which  it  is  especially  desirable  to  pre- 
serve, are  the  religious  and  church  papers,  magazines,  calendars,  or 
bulletins,  as  well  as  the  publications  of  missionary  societies  and  of 
such  other  societies  as  have  a  close  connection  with  the  church." 

The  Museum  should  be  one  of  the  society's  chief  attractions.  "If 
the  Museum,  by  reason  of  its  collections  and  the  manner  of  dis- 
playing them,  can  arouse  even  a  transient  interest  in  the  past,  who 
shall  say  that  some  good  has  not  been  done?  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  we  have  come  to  appreciate  the  function  of  the  historical 
museum.  The  great  difficulty  in  all  historical  study  is  to  visualize 
the  past.  Constantly  we  find  ourselves  thinking  of  it  in  terms  of 
the  present,  or  if  we  do  not  do  that  we  allow  our  imagination  to 
carry  us  far  afield  and  we  picture  the  men  and  women  of  former 
generations  in  a  way  that  would  doubtless  surprise  and  possibly 
pain  those  worthies.  The  function  of  the  historical  museum  is  to 
aid  in  correct  visualization  of  the  past." 

A  second  function  of  an  historical  society  is  the  dissemination  of 
information.  In  this  regard  most  important  of  all  from  the  view- 
point of  the  serious  student  is  the  publication  of  documents.  "If 
the  society  has  been  successful  in  the  concentration  of  archives  and 
the  gathering  of  historical  manuscripts,  it  will  have  on  its  hands 
much  that  should  be  made  available  for  the  widest  general  use." 

"It  seems  reasonable,"  concludes  Mr.  Leland,  "to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  Diocesan  Societies  shall  unite  in  a  National  Catho- 
lic Historical  Association  centering  about  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  and  carrying  forward  enterprises  of  the  widest  scope 
and  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  creation  of  an  American  In- 
stitute in  Rome  for  the  exploration  of  the  church  archives,  the 
copying  of  documents  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  on 
a  large  scale,  the  publication  of  a  great  series  of  Monum,enta  Ecclesi- 
astica  Statuum  Foederatorum,  these  and  many  other  undertakings 
which  are  today  but  visions  of  faith,  may  yet  become  the  realities 
of  tomorrow." 
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